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ARTICLES 


THE LAWS ON INTEREST IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 

ORE perhaps than any other law in the Bible, the three Penta- 

teuchal laws on usury or rather on interest have formed the 

subject of discussion and controversy for well over two millen- 
nia throughout the three great denominations of mankind, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. ‘The development of these laws and their inter- 
pretation in the course of time and space offers a fascinating study in 
the history of ideas. Moreover, these laws influenced the economic 
structure of many European lands prior to the Rennaissance and beyond, 
and they also brought about the rise and fall, nay the expulsion and 
complete destruction, of many a Jewish community during the Middle 
Ages. The religious, philological, literary, ethnological, historical, social, 
economic, and even philosophical aspects of the problem are closely 
interwoven and have a direct or indirect bearing upon each other. In 
this discussion, however, I shall not, as a rule, go beyond the first three 
Christian centuries. 

Deuteronomy 237° may well serve as our starting-point because the 
two verses are the most controversial and hence perhaps the best known 
of the three passages in the Pentateuch which deal with the question of 
interest. ‘This is the usual translation of the two ver 

Thou shalt not lend upon interest’ to thy brother: interest of money, 
interest of victuals, interest of anything that is lent upon interest. Unto 
a foreigner thou mayest lend upon interest but unto thy brother thou shalt 
not lend upon interest that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all that 
thou puttest thy hand unto in the land whither thou goest to possess it. 

The use of the Hiphil in the first part of verse 20 and of the Qal in 
the second has caused difficulties to the earliest commentators, the 
rabbis of the ‘T'annaitic and ‘Talmudic period. For various reasons which 
we need not discuss here they understood /6’ tashshik I dhikd to mean 
‘thou shalt not make thy brother to give interest’, i.e. an adhortation to 
the debtor rather than to the creditor. ‘The Septuagint too makes a dis- 
tinction between the two forms by using ektokizé in one case and 


ekdaneizé in the other. ‘There seems, however, no difference in meaning 


attached to these Greek verbs. Modern lexicographers and translators do 
not, on the whole, distinguish between the Qa/ and Hiphil of ndshak, 

? The Authorized Version still has ‘upon usury’, a term which hardly applies 
to these early stages of civilization. 


_—__ 
621. N.S. 4. M 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. IV, Pt. II, October 1953] 
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Hittite Laws (fifteenth to twelfth century), with the Middle Assyrian 
Laws (twelfth century) and with the many ancient documents reflecting 
the practice of law, enables us to form a more accurate opinion on the 
‘Sitz im Leben’ of the Hebrew law codes, even if there still remains a 
final doubt about the date of their incorporation into the Pentateuch. 

The Book of the Covenant, to which one of our laws on interest 
belongs, is generally considered to be the oldest of the Pentateuchal 
collections whether it is ascribed to the eighth, ninth, tenth, or thirteenth 
century. Eerdmans! in his Alttestamentliche Studien already describes it 
as very ancient because of the social and economic structure which it 
presupposes. No urban life, no king is mentioned, the leader is the ndsi 
(Exodus 2277). Oxen, asses and sheep, on the other hand, are frequently 
referred to, the ox alone no less than twenty-three times. It was the 
animal on which one depended most; even today it is the most important 
animal in a semi-nomadic society. The horse is not mentioned at all. 
At this time it was still a luxury to own one in Palestine. Only six out 
of eighty-six verses deal with agriculture. It seems, therefore, that agri- 
culture played only a secondary role in the society for which the Book 
of the Covenant was destined. The mainly pastoral character of its 
legislation is confirmed, by the ordinance of the sabbatical year and— 
incidentally—the jubilee year regulations of Leviticus, ch. 23, both of 
which can best be understood as belonging to a group of half sedentary 
people who were on the point of settling permanently but who, for the 
time being, were assured of their livelihood by their pastoral mode 
of life. 

Some conflicts between the rich and the poor are apparent. A man 
may have to sell himself, even his daughter, as a slave because of a bad 
harvest or bad management of his affairs. There is an abundance of 
mishpatim about theft and indemnity. Nevertheless, there are no organ- 
ized classes. All Hebrews are ré‘im, friends. God through His covenant 
with the whole people is also, and particularly, the protector of the poor. 
They are His people. There is a true fraternity which unites as it were 
God with the people and the people with God. Hence the orphan and 
the widow must not be oppressed and the creditor must not take interest 
from his brother in need. Cazelles in his excellent study on the Code 
d’Alliance? rightly opposes the dating of the Code in the ninth and 
eighth centuries and advocates instead the Mosaic age on the grounds 
which I have briefly summarized. Moreover, the social conflicts of the 
early prophetic age were very much stronger than those depicted in our 
Code which knows of no organized state, no priesthood, not even of 
free authorized judges. 


’ Vol. iii (Giessen, 1910), p. 121. 2 (Paris, 1946), pp. 132 f. 
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Johann Hejcl' supports in particular an early dating of the Exodus- 
Covenant laws on interest. He brings ample ethnological evidence for 
early social units? among primitive people whose blood relationship 
carried with it an economic as well as a social solidarity. All loans of 
money and of victuals were mutua usually up to the time of the next 
harvest, when they could be repaid by the debtor. This did not apply, 
of course, in the case of the nokhri, the alien, who was not a permanent 
resident. Originally there was hardly a risk involved, because the family 
or clan was collectively responsible for the debtor. In addition there 
were pledges to safeguard the interest of the creditor. At a time when 
people did not yet know of bigger financial transactions, there was no 
considerable damnum emergens or lucrum cessans. 

It is interesting to observe that other ancient Near Eastern laws show 
not only a fundamental difference in spiritual outlook but a much greater 
variety, precision, and development than the pentateuchal laws on 
interest, though the former belong to much earlier periods in history. 
This is not surprising because the old Babylonian, middle Assyrian, and 
Hittite laws and documents mirror a society much more fully developed 
than that of the Hebrews before their conquest of Palestine. 

In a number of sections of the Code of Hammurabi we meet the 
tamkarum, the travelling agent, as a professional money-lender. We 
learn that the maximum rate of interest for barley loans is 334 per cent. 
and for silver loans 20 per cent.? If on the other hand a tamkarum has 
charged more than the maximum interest, he loses all he has lent. 
Mathematical texts show that compound interest occurred as early as 
in Old Babylonian times. In addition to the tamkarum, the king’s palace 
and the temple were operating in economic life. Evidence of purely 
private trade has come to us from the Nippur documents. In Nippur 
money-lending was quite usual during the third dynasty of Ur (c. 2400- 
2300), and the loans were recorded. A certain Lugal-Azida is known to 
have lent silver or barley, as a rule against interest, some times without 
interest. This individual, however, according to LeemansS is never 
designated as a professional money-lender. Women too were occupied 
with money-lending. 

' Das Alttestamentliche Zinsverbot (Freiburg, 1907), pp. 3 ff. 

2 For early Greece and India cf. also F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
des Altertums, i (1938), p. 257. 

3 For local and temporary fluctuations of the rate of interest cf. G. R. Driver 
and J. C. Miles, The Babylonian Laws, vol. i (Oxford, 1952), pp. 18 and 173-6. 

* ‘Loans without interest are not mentioned in the Babylonian Laws and 
occur but rarely in the documents, whence it may be inferred, that it was a non- 
commercial transaction of little legal importance.’ (Driver, loc. cit., p. 210.) 


5 Cf. F. W. Leemans, The Old Babylonian Merchant (London, 1950), pp. 11, 
14 f., 42, 65, 98. 
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I have mentioned a few references to money-lending by the peoples 
of the ancient Near East in a period prior to the earliest pentateuchal 
legislation against the taking of interest in the Book of the Covenant— 
and I could add many more—in order to underline the likelihood of 
the latter’s early formulation. A fuller economic development in the 
time of the monarchy would have necessitated much more information, 
and the law, as it stands, could hardly have been formulated. 

The literary form of the Covenant-Code-law on interest is also signi- 
ficant for the early date of its formulation and its genuine Israelitic 
character. Albrecht Alt in his important study, Die Urspriinge des 
Israelitischen Rechts,’ draws attention to the apodictic character of the 
earliest Hebrew laws which have their origin in the wilderness. Though 
our law, like all the Babylonian, Assyrian, and Hittite laws, has a casuistic 
beginning, ‘if thou lend money to any of my people’, its apodosis is of 
apodictic character. There is, in Alt’s words, in the apodictic law of 
Israel an unbroken power which aims at subjugating every sphere of life 
to God’s will (Herrschaftsanspruch). This law does not recognize a pro- 
fane or neutral zone. If Israel did not want to reject the existing legal 
culture out of hand—and it could not do so because, coming from the 
wilderness, it had nothing with which to replace it—a conflict between 
the two laws was unavoidable. In this mixed form of law against taking 
interest we have a classical example of this conflict between two civiliza- 
tions. The casuistic protasis makes us expect an apodosis on the lines of 
the ancient Near Eastern codes, a reference, for instance, to the rate 
of interest or to the punishment to be meted out to the defaulting debtor. 
The full text of the Hebrew law, on the other hand, establishes the cove- 
nant between God and Israel and between Israel and Israel. 

But what about the other pentateuchal passages against the taking of 
interest? The Law of Holiness and the Deuteronomic Code are usually 
assigned to a much later date than that of the Book of the Covenant. The 
problem as a whole is difficult, and we cannot discuss it here. But as far 
as the laws on interest are concerned there is little difference between 
their formulation in Exodus and that in Leviticus and Deuteronomy. 

The law in Leviticus also starts in a casuistic manner, ‘if thy brother 
be waxen poor’, and it ends with a command to help him. In memory, 
as it were, of the covenant between God and Israel, of the common 
blood relationship and the common experience in the wilderness, it 
refers to the needy Israelite as a brother and reminds him, who is called 
upon to help, of the fear of God. The law in Deuteronomy is apodictic 
throughout and ends also with reference to a God who will not withhold 
His blessing from him who obeys His commands. It adds expressly that 


* Leipzig (1934), pp. 69 f. 
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interest can be taken from an alien, whereas the other two laws in Exodus 
and Leviticus only imply this permission. It is true that the end of our 
yerse is Deuteronomic in style, ‘that the Lord thy God may bless thee 
in all that thou puttest thy hand unto in the land whither thou goest to 
possess it’; but the religious and humanitarian appeal in it is not more 
emphatic than in the ‘my people, the poor with thee’ of Exodus and in 
the ‘but fear thy God’ of Leviticus. The objection of Hejcl and Hempel,’ 
that the mentioning of the ndkhri is an indication of the late Deutero- 
nomic date of the passage, is not convincing. The Book of the Covenant 
itself mentions the ‘dm ndkri, foreign people, in connexion with the 
maid-servant who had been sold by her father and must not be sold to 
a foreign people. Heichelheim, too, in his Wéirtschaftsgeschichte des 
Altertums,? confirms that the concept of the alien existed among the 
earliest Indo-Germans and Semites. As to the other literary criterion of 
Hejcl, that the juridical amplification and specialization of different 
forms of loan in Deuteronomy, interest of silver, interest of victuals, 
interest of anything, belong to a later period when the study of law was 
farther advanced in Israel than at the time of the Book of the Covenant, 
one has only to refer to the Code of Hammurabi where § 94 and probably 
also § 95 start, ‘if a merchant lent grain or money at interest’, &c., § 71, 
though not speaking of interest, begins, ‘if he [i.e. a seignior] is giving 
grain, money or goods’, &c. The ability to differentiate between three 
possible forms of loan is therefore no proof against an early date. 

That money precedes victuals in Deuteronomy might be the result 
of a slight later adaptation to changed economic circumstances. But 
money transactions are referred to in the life stories of the patriarchs,* 
and who can really tell? Noth in his Die Gesetze im Pentateuch’ comes 
much nearer to the truth when he says: ‘Most of these units (the codes) 
have had their special literary prehistory and they have absorbed all 
kinds of older material in more or less changed form—a process which 
can only be satisfactorily traced in very few cases.’ It is perhaps more 
appropriate to compare the relationship of our three laws to one another 
with the relationship which in Rabbinic literature prevails between a 
Mishnah and Baraitha or Tosefta. All these legal traditions deal with the 


1 Cf. Hejcl, loc. cit., pp. 65 f.; Hempel, Die Schichten des Deuteronomiums 


(Leipzig, 1914), p. 251. 

2 Loc. cit., i (1938), p. 101. 

3 The translation follows J. B. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, Prince- 
ton (1950), p. 169. 

* Cf. Genesis 23'°. The Egyptians first pay for their corn which they buy 
from Pharaoh, then they offer their cattle, their bodies, and their souls. (Genesis 
274%) 

* Halle (1940), p. 54. 
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same subject and supplement each other. But whereas the teachers of 
the Gemara refer to them as separate entities of not quite the same 
authoratitive status, the Torah has incorporated all existing formula- 
tions into the one book. 

Were the laws on interest—or those, for instance, on the sabbatical 
and jubilee year—ever state laws, and were there other secular laws 
promulgated by kings and rulers similar to those of the ancient Near 
East? Hammurabi introduces himself expressly as a law-giver. Assyrian 
laws do not present themselves as divinely inspired, of Egyptian state- 
laws there is little left, and we have no introduction to the Hittite law, 
though in all probability it also goes back to a Hittite ruler of the fifteenth 
or thirteenth century. But we have no laws promulgated by the kings of 
Israel." This cannot be accidental. The Bible is deliberately written—or 
let us say edited—sub specie theologiae et aeternitatis. Just as the historical 
books of the Bible mainly incorporate events which are intended to 
inculcate within us a perception of the divine plan in life and carry with 
them a direction for nobler efforts on our part before God and man, 
whereas all other happenings are pushed away into the unknown, and 
in the last resort unimportant, Chronicles of the Kings, ‘behold they are 
written in the book of the chronicles of the Kings of Israel’, so only such 
laws seem to have been incorporated for which divine origin is claimed 
and which are meant to form the constitution of the ‘assembly of the 
Lord’. We have Heilsgesetz as well as Heilsgeschichte. Particularly the 
laws on interest and those related to them address themselves to what 
Noth has called the religious Israel, the pre-state sacred institution of 
the twelve tribes (der vorstaatliche sakrale Zwilfstdmmeverband). 

The laws have been faithfully transmitted. Were they kept? There 
are not many references in the Bible which give us information. The 
Hebrews were not merchants at that time, the Canaanite rather was 
synonymous with the merchant, as later in the Middle Ages the Jew 
with the usurer. Yet money-lending on interest did take place in biblical 
times, and Psalm 155 counts him ‘who putteth not his money out on 
interest as one who shall sojourn in God’s tabernacle’. Proverbs 28° 
utters a warning to him ‘who augmenteth his substance by interest and 
increase’, and Habakkuk 2° betrays deep wrath at what must now be 
called the usurer of his time: ‘Woe to him that increaseth that which is 
not his. How long? and that ladeth himself with many pledges. Shall 
they not rise up suddenly that shall exact interest of thee and awake that 
shall violently shake thee, and thou shalt be for booties unto them?’ 
Ezekiel in ch. 18 also enumerates money-lending on interest together 
with idolatry and theft as one of the major crimes. Other references 


* 1 Samuel 30*4 need hardly be considered as an exception. 
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have only an indirect bearing on our problem. Such are the report in 
2 Kings 4'~? about the creditor who seizes the two children of his de- 
ceased debtor to make them slaves, or the passage in Nehemiah 5-5 
which shows that houses, vineyards, olive groves, and children were 
pledged, and if the debts were not paid the creditors foreclosed the land 
and reduced the pledged children to slavery. One is justified in con- 
cluding that if the major crime, the selling of children into slavery, took 
place, the minor crime of the lending of money on interest certainly did. 

We have extra-biblical evidence in numbers to and 11 of the Elephan- 
tini Papyri! of the years 456-5 to show that Jews lent each other money 
on interest. The names of debtors, creditors, and witnesses—and in 
number 11 the name of the scribe—are definitely Jewish. The rate of 
interest would be 60 per cent. per year, a high but, as Cowley rightly 
points out, a not unusual rate at that time. In the Tebtunis Papyri, 
numbers 817 and 818, we also read of loans at interest between Jews of 
the Epigone. These documents are written in Greek and belong to the 
years 182 and 174 B.c. respectively. In document 817, interest of two 
drachmae per mina per month is only stipulated in case the loan was not 
repaid at the end of a year.? In the talmudic period all such contracts 
would be invalid. The evaluation of further documentary evidence from 
the Adler Papyri which belong to the second century B.c. is still doubtful 
and need not be discussed here.? 

We are now as it were at the threshold of rabbinic Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. In Greece and Rome too a strong antagonism against taking of 
interest had for a long time been developing. Not only do we have the 
famous utterances of Plato, Aristotle, and Cato against usury, but many 
legislators were forced to release debtors from paying interest as well as 
their debts in the last few pre-Christian centuries. Over and over again 
Roman rulers fixed the rate of interest and on several occasions forbade 
the taking of interest altogether.* Loans without interest were common 
in all classes of pagan Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt.’ We have documents 
referring to this usage from Alexandria, from Upper Egypt, and from 
other parts of the Nile country. But on the whole it was only Judaism 
and, considerably later, Christianity® and Islam, which succeeded in 

' In Cowley’s edition of the Aramaic Papyri of the 5th Century B.C., Oxford, 1923. 

2 Cf. The Tebtunis Papyri, vol. iii, part i, ed. by A. S. Hunt and J. G. Smyly 
(London, 1933), and S. W. Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews, 
and ed., vol. i (1952), p. 261 (passim). 

3 Cf. V. Tscherikower and F. M. Heichelheim, ‘Jewish Religious Influence 
in the Adler Papyri’, Harvard Theological Review, xxxv (1942), pp. 25-44. 

* Cf. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsgeschichte, pp. 680, 686, 791, 430 ff., 312 f. 

5 Cf. Tscherikower, loc. cit., p. 25. 

® The parable of the Ten Talents in Matthew 25'4-3° seems to imply the 
lawfulness of charging interest in the case of commercial loans. 
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keeping alive the idea of economic brotherhood that underlies the 
biblical legislation. It must be admitted that the brotherhood was never 
quite universal. On the whole the alien for the Jew was the Christian 


and the Mohammedan, the alien for the Christian was the Jew and the | 


Mohammedan, the alien for the adherent of Islam was the Christian 
and the Jew. The fight was bitter. Reality succumbed to the passion of 
the spirit; then again the spirit gave way to the forces of reality, and 
some form of compromise continued for a while after the battle had 
exhausted the combatants. Only after the Renaissance and especially 
under the influence of the Calvinist and Puritan movements were 
attempts made to achieve universal brotherhood, as has been shown by 
the thought-provoking studies of Max Weber and more recently by 
Benjamin Nelson’s book The Idea of Usury. But we are still far from 
having reached the goal. S. Stem 
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SOME yap CLAUSES IN ST. MARK’S GOSPEL 


PROPOSE to discuss in this paper some gar clauses in St. Mark’s 

gospel, as a small contribution to a subject on which so many prob- 

lems of scriptural interpretation and the nature and use of religious 
language converge—the allusiveness which many of us believe we dis- 
cover in the second gospel. Dr. Swete was still able to use, as the preface 
to his commentary on the gospel, an extract from Bishop Westcott’s 
well-known estimate of it which included these words: 

If all other arguments against the mythic origin of the Evangelic narra- 
tive were wanting, this vivid and simple record, stamped with the most 
distinct impress of independence and originality, totally unconnected 
with the symbolism of the Old Dispensation, totally independent of the 
deeper reasonings of the New, would be sufficient to refute a theory sub- 
versive of all faith in history. . . . We may turn to St. Matthew and 
St. John for the ancient types or deeper mysteries of Christianity. 

We know how scholars since that time have reacted against this view 
that in Mark we have primarily a biographical sketch of the historical 
Jesus. So much indeed has its dogmatic nature been emphasized 
that, once more, not just the accuracy of minute details is being chal- 
lenged, but the historical actuality of whole episodes, even, one might 
say, of the whole story as it is presented to us by St. Mark. We are 
forced to ask ourselves if it can be asserted that events were such as to 
warrant, to demand, the manner of narration that constitutes a gospel 
rather than a biography. Or has some alien dogmatic interpretation, 
superimposed on happenings of the natural order, produced not a his- 
tory, or yet a witness, but a fantasy, a mistake, a monster? Certainly the 
second gospel is an enigma. But is it the child of confusion, or a signpost 
to mystery ? 

What, however, of the evangelic manner of narration? It is part of the 
paradox of this ‘vivid and simple record’ that Christian scholars who 
see no reason to doubt the essential concrete historicity of the subject- 
matter and share the appreciation that even the crudest stories of the 
incarnate life must be told from ‘faith to faith’, yet can give very different 
accounts of the literary methods of the second evangelist. Some deny 
that his gospel contains any artistry, conscious or unconscious. If he 
was a theologian, even with a somewhat developed Christology, then he 
has not completely mastered his material. He should be described as 
an editor, rather than as an author, a rather clumsy collector of stories 
which he permits to speak for themselves. His own peculiar emphasis 
may be detected from his selection of material, from his editorial links— 
[Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. IV, Pt. II, October 1953] 
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but not too much stress should be placed on his editorial activity. ‘His. 
torical knowledge’, says Dr. Vincent Taylor in his recent commentary, 
‘owes much to Mark’s restraint.’ Above all, in such a rough-hewa, ill- 
shaped narrative it would be a mistake to look for subtleties such as the 
double-entendres or veiled allusions that characterize the ‘spiritual’ fourth 
gospel. We may apologize for St. Mark’s uncouth style, we may even 


be grateful that it leaves transparent his sources of varying value for us | 


to work upon as isolated units, but we must not dissemble it, we must 
not sophisticate it. We must qualify Westcott’s assertion of the originality 
and independence of St. Mark, because he enables us to go behind 
himself; but not in respect of his freedom from Old Testament sym- 
bolism or deeper meanings which make demands on our imagination. 
He presents us with crude material: his own interpretation is negligible, 

Other scholars, however, would exactly reverse that position. St. 
Mark, they say, was primarily an author, an original author of poetic 
genius. His gospel is a carefully integrated unity with developing themes, 
with many overtones of meaning—the apparently matter-of-fact language 
re-echoing the word of God veiled in fleshly incognito. It is a symbolic 
and highly allusive gospel without being the less historical for that. And 
how appropriately its rough exterior might conceal from the undiscern- 
ing its inner significance, since it tells of him whom ‘when we behold, 
there is no beauty that we should desire him’. 

And yet this concealment seems to be the main weakness of this 
approach. One need not be scandalized by the complexity of the 
patterns by means of which St. Mark’s interpreters seek to disclose the 
thought-rhythm of the gospel. Ars est celare artem; and complexity is 
the lot of the analytic critic who would expound the simplest movement. 
Nor yet need one take offence at the diversity of themes and motifs 
which expositors claim to be dominant in this gospel. Many dramatic 
and artistic unities have suffered many things at the hands of many 
interpreters: and from their sufferings many secrets have been revealed. 
But when St. Mark portrays the Lord speaking in parables, he says so. 
He bids us listen to him talking about parables—their nature, their 
purpose, even perhaps telling a parable about parables. If the gospel 
itself is parabolic or allusive, how can we account for St. Mark’s reserve? 
Should we not expect a hint, a key, that would indicate that here is some 
refinement, something that calls for penetration? I would like to suggest 
that in some of the gar clauses, which are recognized to be a peculiar and 
difficult characteristic of the second gospel, we have one such indication. 

Very often St. Matthew and St. Luke eliminate entirely the gar 
clauses they find in the narrative passages of Mark, even though they 
are relating the incidents in substantially similar language—St. Luke 
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retains only four out of the twenty-one that occur in the narrative 
passages he has taken over from St. Mark. Both evangelists are much 
more conservative in retaining most of the gars in sayings attributed to 
the Lord or others: it is St. Mark’s own comments which they omit. 
Aversion to the use of gar cannot account for such radical rejection— 
twenty-three times St. Matthew has reshaped a Marcan sentence in such 
away that he has introduced a gar where one was lacking in Mark, often 
in the course of improving St. Mark’s awkward paratactic style. Nor 
can desire for compression—on thirteen occasions Matthew has inserted 
agar comment of his own into a passage which has a substantial parallel! 
in the second gospel. A more probable reason may be that frequently 
these rejected gar clauses seem to contain a rather different usage of gar 
from its usual directly causal or explicative function. 

For it is a notorious characteristic of at least some of the gar clauses 
in Mark that prima facie either they can hardly be said to explain the 
preceding sentence or else they obscure rather than illuminate the im- 
mediate context by drawing attention to some factor which is an em- 
barrassment rather than an aid to interpretation. Commentators have 
found it hard to expound in what way the age of Jairus’ daughter 
explains the fact that she immediately arose and began to walk about: 
or to suggest a motive for the cursing of a barren fig-tree when it was not 
the season of figs. It is worth while to consider whether in such passages 
gar might be introducing an invitation to understand the context in the 
light of something outside the data explicitly presented to us. I would 
support this suggestion by recalling two further nuances associated with 
gar. There is first what the Grimm-Thayer Lexicon holds to be ‘the 
primary and original force’ of gar, gar conclusive, ‘since gar by composi- 
tion is a particle of affirmation ge and of conclusion ara’. ‘There are many 
examples of this assertive use of gar in the New Testament where it 
draws attention to a further fact which, without directly explaining 
the preceding sentence, is extremely relevant to the understanding of 
the context. The nuance would best be expressed in English by such an 
extended sentence as ‘And the significant thing about it is’ or ‘And I 
draw your attention to this point’, or by the exclamatory ‘why!’ Akin to 
this assertive use of gar is the allusive, where one factor in a given 
situation is emphasized because it is the point of contact with another 
set of ideas, already familiar to the reader, which would elucidate the 
fuller significance of the whole context. And what would be more 
familiar than the Old Testament? On occasions when the Lord alludes 
to the Scriptures without explicity or exactly quoting them, a clause 
introduced by gar indicates that a biblical passage, or word, or idea is 
being recalled by the immediate situation. Might not St. Mark have 
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made a similar ‘assertive-allusive’ use of gar to invite us to take aback _of the 
glance at the Old Testament that we might better understand the divine _jg very 
economy manifested in the events of the historical ministry of Jesus | eighty 


Christ ? | game 
Let me quote at length from Dr. W. L. Knox.' Referring to such detail 
sentences in the fourth gospel as ‘And it was night’, ‘And immediately _ put ri 
the cock crew’, ‘And Barabbas was a robber’, he says: that § 
The use of short dramatic passages which leave everything to the St. A 
reader’s imagination is amazingly effective from the narrative point of | uniqu 
view : the commentators do not quote any parallel from ancient literature, | circu! 
Their real purpose is to call attention to the symbolical meaning. It seems plicat 
that the evangelist hit on this method by reversing the normal method of 
allegory: instead of an elaborate explanation of an inspired sentence, he huma 
writes a single sentence which it is left to others to understand and ‘Mar 
expound. This implies that he is consciously writing more or less inspired prob: 
literature, in which a striking sentence is always a mark of deep symbolical Lord 
meaning. ) scene 
Could not this have been written equally well of such passages as: ‘For diffic 
they were fishermen’ ; ‘For to this end came I fortn’ ; ‘For she was twelve meta 
years old’; ‘For it was not the season of figs’? These clauses have at least Fa 
a connecting particle which is explicative—and that, too, in a writer it is. 
whose style is notoriously paratactic. pass: 
I have assumed that gar always remains in some sense expository or ‘beit 
explicative. I have not been able to find any example of its being used tion: 
to introduce a new fact without any other relation to its context than St 
that of mere addition ( = kai or de) or simple repetition, and the last pres 
place where I should expect to find such a use would be the secerd that 
gospel where asyndeton and parataxis are so common. I propose, there- of n 
fore, to examine in some detail a few gar clauses in Mark to see whether they 
they are not better understood as indications of allusiveness than as pop 
examples of uncouth style or naive vividness: for I would suggest that / A 
if in a few instances the scales are heavily laden on the side of allusive- in | 
ness it would be legitimate to look for it even in gar clauses which prima mir 
facie could be directly and conventionally explicative ; and then, indeed, say 
we might be less suspicious of attempts in other ways to expound Mark sen 
as a ‘highly symbolical gospel’. | ver 
Mark 1'® #7, the first occurrence of gar in Mark, is an interesting , Th 
example, in that strong arguments might be brought forward both to at 
support and oppose its allusiveness. An immediate reaction is that such res 
a tautologous and lame explanation of amphiballontas en te thalasse as the 
esan gar halieis is scarcely in keeping with St. Mark’s style. He may St 
expend words on additional detail, but seldom indulges in an elaboration Je 


* Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity, p. 46, note 1. } of 
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of the obvious. In this account of the call of the first four disciples, he 
is very concise—St. Matthew omits several points of detail, but requires 
eighty-nine words compared with St. Mark’s eighty-three to tell the 
same story. Yet, in a simple short narrative which contains sufficient 
detail to suggest that it is a Petrine reminiscence esan gar halieis might 
but re-echo St. Peter’s aside, ‘We were fishermen, you see’. The facts 
that St. Peter was St. Mark’s authority for this incident and that he and 
St. Andrew were the first to be called would account for this almost 
unique mention both of the secular occupation of a disciple and of the 
circumstances of their vocation. Moreover, the gar here might be ex- 
plicative but anticipatory to prepare the way for the saying poteso 
humas genesthai halieis anthropon (esan halieis is an exception to the 
‘Marcan comment’ gar clauses in that it is retained by St. Matthew, 
probably because it belongs closely to a remembered saying of the 
Lord). Bultmann and Dibelius indeed regard the episode as an ideal 
scene created to give a setting to such a saying; but most of us have no 
difficulty in believing that it was the occupation that suggested the 
metaphor to Jesus. 

Familiarity, however, may conceal from us what a startling metaphor 
it is. It was used in a most unfavourable sense in three Old Testament 
passages—Amos 4?, Habakkuk 113 #- and Ezekiel 291*-, and the idea of 
‘being caught as a fish’ has not unnaturally retained its sinister associa- 
tions. What was there in the metaphor that would induce St. Peter and 
St. Andrew to forsake their nets and follow Jesus? Of course we may be 
pressing the terms of the metaphor too far; it might mean no more than 
that Jesus was calling the fishermen to a ministry concerning the souls 
of men which would demand the same whole-time concentration that 
they had hitherto devoted to their fishing. That, I suppose, is the 
popular exegesis of the passage. 

And yet there was a specifically ‘fisherman vocation’, that is, there was 
in Jewish Literature an expectation that fishermen would have a pro- 
minent part in the day of the Lord, or in the New Order, or, as we might 
say, in an eschatological situation. In Jeremiah 16° we read, ‘I shall 
send for many fishers’, saith the Lord, ‘and they shall fish them’. (The 
verb in the LXX is apostelo; cf. Mark 3'5 hina apostelle autous kerussein.) 
The following verses, it is true, suggest that the fishing is for doom— 
a threat of judgement, but since the preceding verses contain a great 
restoration promise, ‘I will bring them again unto their land that I gave 
their fathers’, the context is a double one, of promise and yet of warning. 
Still more interesting is Ezekiel 47'°. As part of his vision of the new 
Jerusalem, the prophet was shown water flowing from under the porch 
of the restored temple, with very many trees on either side. It was a 
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healing, life-giving stream. ‘All on which that river shall come shall live, 
And fishers shall stand there from Engedi to Eneglaim. It shall be a place 
to spread out nets upon. It shall be distinct. And the fishes thereof shall 


be as the fishes of the great sea, a very great multitude.’ We are then 


told that the purifying stream would cover the whole territory of the 
two old kingdoms with a new Jerusalem at its centre. Are we being per- 
versely fanciful in suggesting that esan gar halieis might be designating 
St. Peter and St. Andrew as the fishermen of Ezekiel 47, to catch a very 
great multitude of men made alive by the healing water that was to flow 
from the new temple? Could such an identification have been made by 
Jesus or the evangelist or be understood by the first disciples or the 
community to which the gospel was being addressed? It would require 
a paper in itself to discuss several ways in which Ezekiel (40-end) 
appears to have influenced St. Mark’s presentation of the Lord’s 
Ministry—or, as I would prefer to put it, to have been seen by St. Mark 
to have its fulfilment in that ministry. But there is enough evidence that 
by the end of the first century A.D. these chapters were being applied to 
the Christian apokatastasis. Hoskyns thought that John 21 contained 
reminiscences of Ezekiel 47 in a context probably more symbolically 
appropriate than that of the first call in Mark; perhaps the obscure 
John 738, ‘as the scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water’, refers back to Ezekiel whose reinterpretation would by 
then be familiar. But quite certainly Revelation, chs. 21 and 22, reflect 
these chapters—a river of the water of life proceeding out of the throne 
of God and the Lamb, with trees of life on either side bearing twelve 
manner of fruit, yielding their fruit every month. Of course, there is no 
mention here of fishermen, because from the seer’s viewpoint the 
fishermen’s task is complete. ‘The early church therefore made use of 
Ezekiel ch. 47. What about St. Peter and St. Andrew? Quite apart from 
the evidence of John ch. 1, they appear to us in the gospel narrative as 
expectant, looking for a Restorer and no doubt acquainted with the 
scriptures. If they were fishermen, is it unlikely that they knew of the 
two passages in which fishermen were assigned a place in the new 
Order? And what broader hint could the kerux of the kingdom of God 
afford? What Old Testament text could more appropriately indicate 
their function? Jesus was versed in the scriptures. If we can see its 
appropriateness, so could he . . . and so could St. Mark. St. Mark has 
introduced John the Baptist by a double, maybe triple, explicit citation 
of the scriptures which had shown him to be ‘my messenger’ and the 
‘voice of one crying in the wilderness’. On balance, I feel a certain degree 
of confidence that he has introduced the first disciples as ‘the Fishermen’ 
—and he has done so by an allusive gar. 
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Perhaps again Ezekiel ch. 47 provides the clue to the interpretation 
of another difficult gar clause peculiar to the second gospel—Mark 1133, 
ho gar kairos ouk en sukon. It is scarcely surprising that St. Matthew 
omits this comment. It may be factually mistaken; such is the view of 
Dr. Carrington! and others who believe that the entry into Jerusalem 
and the associated events took place much earlier, indeed at ‘fig time’. 
But it is clear that St. Mark presents them to us as having taken place 
just before the paschal season when edible figs could not be expected, 
whether remnants from the previous year or early green figs; and that 
by his account of motive, by incidental detail, above all by his appended 
saying on faith, he seems concerned almost to emphasize that the 
cursing was an act of power, an act of power with symbolic import, and 
in a very definite context—the motive hunger, the effective means faith 
in God. Under what circumstances might a leafy fig tree be expected to 
yield figs ‘out of season’? These are the points that seem chiefly to merit 
consideration : 

(a) The fig tree in the Old Testament often represents Judaism or the 
people of Israel: even more often a tree’s barrenness is a figure either 
of religious sterility or of the punishment for unfaithfulness or hypo- 
crisy. Perhaps the most apposite of many examples is Hosea g'° and 
16 f. (LX X); ‘I found Israel as grapes in the wilderness, and I saw their 
fathers as an early watchman in a fig tree. Ephraim is sick, he is dried 
up at the roots, he shall in no wise any more bear fruit: wherefore even 
if they should beget, I will kill the desired of their womb; God shall 
reject them because they have not hearkened unto him.’ 

(6) Very often Israel is compared in the same passage both to a fig 
tree and a vineyard. Mark ch. 11 is no exception, since it leads up to that 
parable of the vineyard which verbally re-echoes the song of the vine- 
yard in Isaiah ch. 5. There the vineyard-planter came seeking goodly 
grapes and was disappointed. This in itself suggests that the episode of 
the fig tree and the parable of the vineyard belong together and are 
mutually interpretative—and there may be corroboration of this idea 
in the Lucan parable where the fig tree was planted in a vineyard. 

(c) Similarly, the cleansing of the temple, set as a typically Marcan 
parenthesis between the disciples’ hearing of the curse and their obser- 
vation of its fulfilment, should be regarded as elucidating and elucidated 
by this episode. Dr. Dodd’s suggestion? that the ‘mountain that faith in 
God would remove’ is the mountain of the Lord’s House (Isaiah 2, 
Micah 4) is further supported by the appreciation of this function of a 
Marcan parenthesis. The mountain, therefore, no less than the fig tree 


! The Primitive Christian Calendar, p. 194. 
2 The Parables of the Kingdom, p. 63, note 1. 
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stands for the people of God, or maybe the temple. Verses 22 and 23 
read, ‘And Jesus answering saith unto them, “‘Have faith in God. Verily 
I say unto you, whosoever shall say unto this mountain, Be thou taken 
up and cast into the sea, and shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe 
that what he saith cometh to pass (ho Jalei ginetai), it shall be (so) for 
him.”’’ I cannot resist hazarding the suggestion that the implied subject 
of ho lalei is the Lord and not the speaker, and that the whole expression 
ho lalei ginetai is a quotation—believe that what the Lord says, comes to 
pass. The upshot of the verse would then be ‘whosoever takes his stand 
wholeheartedly on the side of prophetic faith and in the name of the 
Lord rejects all the external observances of Judaism and human tradi- 
tions, will find himself justified in so doing.’ 

(2) Dr. R. H. Lightfoot has shown that one great significance of the 
cleansing of the temple was the restoration to the Gentiles of their due 
religious rights and privileges. St. Mark alone of the evangelists com- 


pletes Isaiah’s sentence, ‘My house shall be called a house of prayer for 


all the nations’. But implicit in it also was the indictment of Judaism for 
worldliness, prayerlessness, and hypocrisy. 

Now I think that most people, if they were asked what were the most 
striking implications of the Gospel of the new Order, would include the 
centrality of faith in God superseding the external ordinances of 
Judaism, the forgiveness of sins, the removal of the barrier between Jew 
and Gentile and the mysterious authority and economy of the Person 
through whom all these were mediated. All these themes are brought 
together in the passage that begins with the entry into Jerusalem and 
ends with the parable of the vineyard, and they are shown to be inter- 
related. Judaism, we might say, has been shown to be contaminated at 
its source; the fig tree in spite of external appearances cannot bear the 
fruits of righteousness: it cannot feed those who hunger after righteous- 
ness: above all it cannot be the focal point for the worship of the 
nations. It must be destroyed by a mighty act of power in order that it 
may be replaced. 

Perhaps we are now ready to answer the question, ‘under what 
circumstances might ho gar kairos ouk en sukon render intelligible rather 
than ridiculous the Lord’s expectation of finding figs?’ There are a few 
passages in the Old Testament that suggest that an ‘ideal’ tree should 
never be without fruit. Psalm 1 might be an example; certainly Jere- 
miah 177: §, ‘Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord and whose hope 
the Lord is: For he shall be as a tree planted by the waters . . . and shall 
not be careful in the year of drought, neither shall cease from yielding 
fruit.’ Another is the passage in Ezekiel 47", ‘And by the river upon the 
banks thereof shall grow every tree for meat, whose leaf shall not wither, 
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neither shall the fruit thereof fail: it shall bring forth new fruit because 
the waters thereof issue out of the sanctuary and the fruit thereof shall 
be for meat and the leaf thereof for healing.” The LXX suggests that 
the original meaning here, as in the above-mentioned passages, would 
have been ‘in due season every year’. Could there be a prevalent in- 
terpretation that would suggest that a ‘faithful’ tree should bear fruit 
unceasingly? We find it again in the verse from Revelation 222, ‘And 
on this side of the river and on that was the tree of life, bearing twelve 
crops of fruit, yielding its fruit every month: and the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations.’ When we read the next verse, ‘And 
there shall be no more anything accursed’, we can have little doubt that 
the seer is interpreting Ezekiel ch. 47 by Mark ch. 11. Need we doubt 
that St. Mark is interpreting the incident of the fig tree by Ezekiel ch. 47? 
The Lord has come to his fig tree. It must be destroyed and replaced; 
because in that ‘critical’ hour (ho kairos) there were no figs. Mark has 
indicated this by an allusive gar clause, ho gar kairos ouk en sukon. 
No man would eat fruit of that tree for ever—‘and his disciples were 
listening’. 

Is there any other gar clause in the second gospel that might indicate 
asymbol of the restoration of Israel from and through death? I venture 
to believe that we find one in 54 at the conclusion of the account of the 
raising of Jairus’ daughter; en gar eton dodeka. In what way does this 
age explain to korasion eutheos aneste kai periepatei? Her age, we are told 
by many commentators, is a vivid detail added to explain her ability to 
walk. But what an anticlimax to a well-told story—‘she could walk, you 
see, because she was twelve years old’! St. Matthew might well have 
shared this judgement, since he omits the comment, and St. Luke, by 
transferring mention of her age to the beginning of his narrative, adds 
a nice touch of pathos to the retention of detail. The Codex Bezae, 
equally at a loss to find any causal relation, replaces gar by de. Other 
manuscripts follow St. Luke in his more approximate statement of her 
age and add hos or hosei. 

To what then could Mark have been drawing attention by this 
comment? 

Four features, above all, demand consideration. 

(a) Again we find that a second incident has been inserted parentheti- 
cally into the narrative—the healing of a woman with an issue of blood. 
Mark emphasizes the connexion of these episodes, and it may be of 
course that the woman was healed while the Lord was on the way to 
Jairus’ house. Nevertheless, Lohmeyer has pointed out such stylistic 
differences in the two stories, that of the raising of Jairus’ daughter 
being far more semitic, that we may suspect that different sources have 
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been used by the evangelist. Moreover, when we remember how, e.g. 
in chs. 3 and 11, the parenthetic insertions are brought into temporal 
sequence we must believe that their connexion is as much literary as 
historical. The points of contact are: (i) The emphasis on ‘faith’, which 
the whole context shows must be faith in Jesus, (ii) perhaps also the 
title thugater by which the Lord addresses the woman with the issue 
of blood, (iii) most obviously, the repetition of the numeral twelve. 
To quote Bengel, uno tempore initium miseriae et vitae habuerant. 
Indeed, Rawlinson and others, though they regard the twelve years in 
both cases as a coincidence, yet believe it probable that this resem- 
blance has induced Mark to relate the two miracles together. I should 
prefer to think that the recurrence of the number reinforces the 
argument from the parenthesis that the two incidents are mutually 
interpretative. 

(6) Dr. Vincent Taylor asserts that 12 years is probably but a round 
number to describe an affliction of long standing. I can find no precedent 
for that use of 12 years. In fact, the only two passages in the Old Testa- 
ment where 12 is used to express duration are obviously irrelevant 
(Neh. 54, Daniel 429). There are, however, enough passages in both the 
Old and New Testaments to make it apparent that 12 is the Israel 
number (e.g. Matthew 192°, James 1", Revelation 12'+ 2" passim). Is it 
then conceivable that in some way the woman with the issue of blood 
represents Israel? Just possibly, I think, though were this narrative not 
in its present context, I would have little confidence. Jeremiah is particu- 
larly rich in metaphors of the healing of the incurable, often combining 
with them motifs also found in Mark. I would refer especially to 
Jeremiah ch. 8, a chapter which also contains, in verse 13, “There shall be 
no grapes on the vine, nor figs on the fig tree, and the leaf shall fail and 
the things that I have given them shall pass away from them.’ In verse 11 
we read, ‘And they have healed the daughter of my people lightly, say- 
ing, “‘Peace, Peace”, where there is no peace’; in verse 15, ‘We looked 
for a time of healing, and behold decay!’; in verse 22, ‘Is there no balm 
in Gilead? Is there no physician there? Why is not the health of the 
daughter of my people recovered?’ Suggestive passages, though per- 
haps not convincing. 

(c) A stronger case may be made out for regarding Jairus’ daughter 
as typifying Israel. We need not follow Dr. Farrer! in his exegetical 
excursus on the name Jairus especially since it is lacking in some manu- 
scripts. It is enough to notice as a preliminary that St. Mark makes it 
clear that Jesus has returned to Jewish territory and that the father was 
an archisynagogos, a prominent member of the synagogue. It.may be no 

? A Study in St. Mark, pp. 327 ff. 
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more than a coincidence that there are formal and verbal resemblances 
with the narrative of the cleansing of the temple (kai erchontai eis ton 
oikon .. . eiselthon . . . ekbalon . . . ouk apheken). But it is possible that 
the form of the narrative here is designed to remind us of Isaiah chs. 51 
and 52, which immediately precede the great ‘suffering servant’ passage. 
‘Awake, awake, stand up, O Jerusalem. . . there is none that taketh her 
by the hand of all the sons that she hath brought up . . . loose thyself 
from the bonds of thy neck, O captive daughter of Zion: they that rule 
over them do howl, saith the Lord, and my name continually all the day 
long is blasphemed. Therefore, my people shall know my name .. . they 
shall know in that day that I am He that doth speak.’ Or again of 
Ps, g'3’ *4, “Thou that liftest me up from the gates of death; That I may 
shew forth all thy praise: In the gates of the daughter of Zion, I will 
rejoice in thy salvation.’ But most of all we are bound to see many 
resemblances to the Lamentations of Jeremiah—the hopeless mourning 
for the daughter of Zion and the frequent references to the need for 
bread. 

(d) For the last sentence of the episode, kai eipe dothenai aute phagein, 
seems also to be significant. The preceding sentence, the command to 
well-nigh impossible silence, is widely recognized to be of dogmatic 
import; but this one, similarly introduced by paratactic kai, is as widely 
regarded as a vivid lifelike touch, and T. R. Glover’s comment? is 
generally approved, ‘He reminded a too happy father that the little girl 
would be the better of food’. But even if we set aside any possible recol- 
lection of the Book of Lamentations, we could still see in this passage a 
link between the almost forced references to eating and especially eating 
bread in the earlier chapters (e.g. 3°), and the feeding of the 5,000 on 
Jewish soil in ch. 6 where 12, the 12 basketfuls, again seems an operative 
number. After the 5,000 ‘did all eat and were filled’, comes the healing 
of a Syro-Phoenician woman’s daughter when ‘let the children first be 
filled’ is followed by the feeding of the 4,000 on Gentile soil. Soon after- 
wards the disciples with only one loaf in the boat are reminded of both 
feedings and the abundant adequacy of the supply. Surely in some sense 
the two daughters are Israel and the Gentiles respectively, the daughter 
of the ruler of the synagogue representing Israel, and the daughter of 
the Syro-Phoenician woman representing the Gentiles; and Jesus is 
their common Saviour and source of nourishment. If we are asked ‘in 
what sense ?’, we may avert an inconvenient discussion of the nature of 
symbolic identity by replying ‘in some such sense as that in which John 
the Baptist was Elijah’. We are no more denying the essential historicity 
of these incidents than we are that of John the Baptist. There are many 

? The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire, p. 125. 
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realistic touches in these narratives which it would be fantastic to 
allegorize. Indeed, it might be asked why twelve years should be more 
significant that the fourth watch of the night or 200 denarii or 2,000 
swine or any other of the numbers which St. Mark is fond of specifying, 
These numbers have no more symbolic significance than the stern 
where the Lord slept or the cushion on which he rested his head; they 
are added only as touches of vivid detail, and St. Mark draws no special 
attention to them. But vivid narration does not of itself exclude sym- 
bolism. St. Mark thought, rightly or wrongly, that 12 was significant, 
and has indicated it by reiteration and an allusive gar clause. “This was 
New Israel coming to life—don’t you see, she was 12 years old.’ 

I select, as the last of the gar clauses to be discussed in detail, a small 
group of them, which have in common some case of the adjective pollo. 
One is Mark 1045, ‘For even the Son of Man did not come to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister and to give his life /utron anti pollon.’ This 
gar clause has often been considered to be the evangelist’s own comment, 
because of the new idea it introduces into the context of the greatness 
of humble service. In this verse and in the words at the last supper to 
huper pollon ekchunomenon some" have seen an allusion to Isaiah chs. 52 
and 53, and the words have been regarded as interpreting the ministry 
of Jesus in terms of the mission of the suffering servant. Yet the word 
polloi is the only verbal contact between these passages and Isaiah 53, 
and the idea behind them could quite as well be expressed without it 
(e.g. 1 Timothy 2° antilutron huper panton). If pollon in Mark 1045 and 
1425 were sufficient to suggest the identification of Jesus with the suffer- 
ing servant, might not pollot, in other parts of this gospel, were attention 
drawn to it, be almost a technical term, ‘those who were to be justified 
by the sin-bearing of the righteous servant’? We should then be less 
likely to assume that in Mark 1045 and 1425 polloi means ‘all as against 
one’ rather than ‘some as against all’. When Mark requires an inclusive 
term, he uses pantes ; and indeed he uses pantes often enough in a some- 
what adversative sense to emphasize the selective force of polloi (cf. 
Jerome: non dixit ‘pro omnibus’ sed ‘pro multis’, id est pro his qui 
credere voluerint’.) Two of the many sentences in Mark, in which polloi 
cannot possibly mean ‘all’, are introduced by gar and on their usual 
interpretation present considerable difficulties. The first is Mark 2". 
After the call of Levi we read that ‘he [whether Jesus or Levi] was sitting 
at meat in his house and many publicans and sinners sat down with 
Jesus and his disciples, esan gar polloi kai ekolouthoun auto. St. Luke 
and St. Matthew make this polloi refer to the publicans and sinners, 


' A.E.J. Rawlinson, The Gospel according to St. Mark, p. 147; V. Taylor, Jesus 
and His Sacrifice, pp. 101 ff.; R. Otto, Reich Gottes und Menschensohn, pp. 207 ff. 
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and many scholars concur. Others refer it to the disciples and translate, 
‘for there were now several disciples following him’. In neither case is 
there any place for a gar explicative. In verse 17, however, we read the 
Lord’s reply to complaints that he was eating with publicans and sinners, 
‘they that are whole have no need of a physician but hot kakos echonies ; 
I came not to call the righteous, but sinners’. In 134 we heard how the 
Lord healed pollous kakos echontas. In 39 Jesus takes action to avoid the 
crowd who were crushing him, pollous gar etherapeusen. (Matthew in his 
parallel reads kai pantas etherapeusen). In Mark 2*® *7 we see a close 
association between eating and healing, and healing and calling. Can it 
be that St. Mark, having introduced the first disciples by a gar clause 
as the ‘fishermen’, is now introducing the recipients of his healing 
ministry, and giving a hint of the nature of their healing, by reiteration 
of polloi and an allusive gar clause? ‘Look, I repeat, there were polloi, 
publicans and sinners who were following him.’ And whom would pollot 
suggest? Isaiah 535: *? ‘by his bruises we were healed’. . . ‘and he was 
numbered among the transgressors, kai autos hamartias pollon anenegke’. 

I believe that St. Mark tells of another occasion when polloi ate with 
Jesus, in a gar clause which has no parallel in Matthew and Luke. In 
63! £- the disciples are bidden to go into a desert place apart and rest 
alittle; esan gar hoi erchomenoi kai hoi hupagontes polloi, kai oude phagein 
eukairoun. They go off in a boat, and polloi recognized them and antici- 
pated them. All the commentators assume that in the gar sentence there 
isa change of subject, “The disciples need rest, because those who came 
and went were so numerous that they (the disciples) had not even a 
chance to eat.’ There seem, however, to be reasons for doubting this, 
and preferring to treat the gar clause as an anticipatory Marcan 
parenthesis. 

(a) The change of subject would be exceedingly abrupt, and the con- 
struction would be better understood as a semitism similar to the gar 
clause in Mark 215, which we have just been discussing. “Those who 
came and went were many, who had not even an opportunity to eat.’ 
Then the position is in line with that in the second feeding, which is 
recognized to have so many formal parallels with the first. There, it will 
be remembered, we read as the introduction, pollou ochlou ontos kai me 
echonton ti phagost. 

(6) There seems to be no connexion between the disciples’ need of 
rest and of food. In fact it is the ‘many’ (later specified as 5,000) who 
eat, the disciples being dispensing intermediaries. 

(c) In 634 the polus ochlos wins Jesus’ compassion for being as sheep 
without a shepherd. This verse is reminiscent of Ez. 345 ‘and they were 
scattered because there was no shepherd’. “Those who were coming and 
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going’ might be an apt description of ‘my sheep who wandered through 
all the mountains’. In several respects St. Mark’s account of the feeding 
of the 5,000 reminds us of Ez. 34; and the disciples, because of their 


faithlessness, are in danger of being identified with the shepherds of ’ 


Israel ‘who fed not my sheep’. 

I would therefore suggest that there is no change of subject in this 
gar clause and that it might be paraphrased ‘but in connexion with the 
disciples’ retreat, notice that “those coming and going” were polloi who 
needed to be given a share in the Lord’s compassionate feeding’. The 


disciples go off alone to a desert place apart, but polloi outwent them. } 


These are the recipients of his miraculous feeding as they had been of 
his healing, ‘many’ men wandering about untended yet eager to follow 
him. He was to give his life a ransom for them: and an inner group, his 
disciples, were to administer his benefits to them. 

I am well aware that prima facie polloi need never indicate any par- 
ticular group; and in some places, even in the second gospel, it is but 
an adjective used predicatively to describe ‘numerosity’. I would, how- 
ever, support my interpretation by the following considerations: 

1. Isaiah 53 is not the only passage in the Old Testament where 
‘many’ is used to indicate the well-favoured (Ps. 403, Daniel 1133 
(cf. 1135), 127+ 4), and I believe there may be echoes of this use in other 
parts of the New Testament. 

2. The form of the sentences we have considered, which include 
reiteration and an imperfect tense of einai, resembles that of other gar 
clauses which we have seen grounds for believing to be allusive. 

3. Mark 1045, instead of being a very veiled allusion to Isaiah 53 for 
which we had not been prepared, would be seen to proclaim the climax 
of a series of ministrations to polloi with whose nature we had been made 
familiar. 

4. A richness of meaning is given to gar clauses which otherwise 
would be extremely clumsy, badly constructed, and superfluous. 

If there is consistent allusion to the polloi of Isaiah 53, St. Mark has 
indicated it consistently in his characteristic way by gar clauses and 
reiteration. 

In conclusion, we may ask briefly to what stage of the composition 
these clauses would be likely to belong. An answer worth further con- 
sideration might be that they were its basic structure. All those which 
we have considered occur in passages that could be Petrine. They might 
be the texts of St. Peter or some other preacher expounding Old Testa- 
ment prophecies in the light of the events they foreshadowed. At the 
other extreme, they might be the last stage in the composition of this 
gospel—the comments of an editor with an eye for detecting fulfilments 
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of the Old Testament. But the passages seem so integral to the develop- 
ment of the gospel, introducing and illuminating so many of its themes, 
so alert in pointing forwards and glancing backwards that I would judge 
them to be part of the evangelist’s main draft. 

Our few examples have by no means exhausted the themes stressed 
by gar and have but hinted at the intricacy with which those themes 
are interwoven. If we might venture to assume the assertive-allusive 
nature of the many gar clauses which we have not been able to discuss 
in detail, we might describe the evangelist as stressing by them the beats 
of the tempo of the gospel. Perhaps the most significant emphasis, and 
one that is especially helpful in interrelating the others, is to be found 
at the end of the gospel. Very frequently gar stresses the motif that per- 
vades at any rate the second half of the gospel—the motif of fear. No 
doubt phobeisthai and kindred verbs contain the idea of numinous awe; 
but they express as well craven failure to make the right response to 
supernatural intervention. Fear is forbidden or rebuked by the Lord, 
it inhibits appropriate utterance, it proceeds from an undiscerning or 
hardened heart. It is the very antithesis of faith, with which it is some- 
times contrasted. It is not fear of God, but just fearfulness. If we may 
refer to but one example, at the Transfiguration St. Peter wishes to keep 
a permanent place for Jesus indeed, but primus inter pares as it were, 
alongside with Moses and Elijah; ou gar edei ti apokrithe, ekphoboi gar 
egenonto. He could not make the right response ; he was the spokesman 
of men startled out of their wits. All this emphasis on fear leads up to 
the great climax of this gospel, ‘And the angel said unto them, Be not 
amazed: ye seek Jesus, the Nazarene, which hath been crucified: he is 
risen; he is not here: behold, the place where they laid him. But go, 
tell his disciples and Peter, He goeth before you into Galilee: there shall 
ye see him, as he said unto you. And they went out, and fled from the 
tomb; for trembling and astonishment had come upon them: and they 
said nothing to any one, ephobounto gar.’ 

Isaiah 409-'°. ‘O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion, get thee up 
into the high mountain; O thou that tellest good tidings to Jerusalem, 
lift up thy voice with strength; lift it up, be not afraid; say unto the 
cities of Judah, Behold, your God! Behold, the Lord God will come as 
a mighty one, and his arm shall rule for him.’ 

Ps. 554 5. My heart is sore pained within me: And the terrors of death 
are fallen upon me, Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, 
And horror hath overwhelmed me. 

Ps. 535. There were they in great fear, where no fear was: For God 

hath scattered the bones of him that encampeth against thee. 

St. Mark’s gospel is a great indictment of faithlessness. I would 
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hazard the guess that it was written for those who in danger of persecu- | 


tion could scarcely face up to the implication of the dazzling, new, 
spiritual Gospel of Resurrection. Their witness was impeded, they 
could not revel in the complete sufficiency of the living Jesus, ephobounto 
gar. 

I regret that we have been able to discuss in detail only a few of the 
gar clauses, because I believe that the argument for their allusiveness is 
cumulative. I am not unduly dismayed that many, even most of them, 
studied in isolation, would carry little conviction. ‘But unto them that 
are without all things are done in parables’ seem to be words very im- 
portant for the understanding of Mark’s gospel. The created order is 
a parable with its mystery of God-communication hidden from those 
without: the interim-acts of redemption proclaimed in the Old Testa- 
ment make use of particular materials of the natural order—fishermen, 
numbers, trees, shepherds, bread—but endow them with a significance 
not inappropriate to, yet transcending all that they could of themselves 
convey. The Word incarnate authenticates and fulfils the partial revela- 
tion—and words, the intelligent commentaries on the living act—in- 
terpret the Lord’s actions by means of the symbols that had fore- 
shadowed them. Our guides who use the techniques of prefiguration and 
typology are justified by their appreciation both of the out-and-out 
parabolic nature of revelation and also of the important intermediary 
function of the old Dispensation. Such a hypothesis has reason, we 
believe, and a distinguished line of patrons; but it remains a pre- 
supposition. We have endeavoured to show that the gar clauses in Mark 
are signposts by which the evangelist points the way from the outlines 
of empirical observation back to meaningful prophecy and thence far 
beyond to him who spoke and speaks—brief, curt pointers, yet, in their 
context, not difficult riddles to men versed in the scriptures, with eyes 
to see and ears to hear and faith to understand. But this is indeed a 
hypothesis within a hypothesis. By what criterion can its applicability 
be tested? How can we test the authenticity of any visual apparition? 
By looking and looking again. If I did not believe that I had seen 
allusions in these gar clauses, I would not have ventured to present this 
paper. But I may have been conjuring up illusions, visions that belong 
only to a dreamer. We must take heed what we see. Perhaps coherence 
is another test. We can try to decide whether our data fall into ordered 
shape. The interpretation of gar clauses as allusive seems to fill with 
purpose and meaning and indeed richness what were otherwise but 
clumsy illogicalities, and to bring unity to the whole gospel—qualities 
to be expected not least in a work preserved and respected for centuries, 
even were it not acknowledged as canonical. But even so, dreamers 
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GNOSIS: LE SENS ORTHODOXE DE L’EXPREs. 
SION JUSQU’AUX PERES ALEXANDRINS 


EJA en 1915 W. Bousset attirait l’attention des chercheurs sur 


lintérét que mérite l’histoire du sens orthodoxe de gnosis dans | 


les écrits chrétiens.' On ne peut dire que I’étude de cette ques- 


tion ait fait de grands progrés depuis lors, en tout cas pour ce qui con- | 


cerne les textes patristiques. D’une maniére générale, tout le monde 
considére encore que le mot gnosis, dans son acception technique, est 
un terme hérétique. Les Péres d’Alexandrie, Clément surtout, en 
s’effor¢ant de lui donner un sens acceptable pour 1’ orthodoxie se seraient 
lancés dans une entreprise hasardeuse, vouée a un échec plus ou moins 
complet, ne serait-ce qu’en raison de la nouveauté de leur tentative. 

Mais, le moins qu’on puisse dire est que les écrivains chrétiens, méme 
les plus orthodoxes, n’avaier.* pas attendu Clément pour employer, sans 
aucune géne apparente, gnosis dans un sens favorable. Un travail récent, 
la these considérable de Dom Jacques Dupont, Gnosis, la connaissance 
religieuse dans les épitres de saint Paul a montré combien cela est vrai 
déja de l’Apétre. Cet ouvrage, par les perspectives qu’il ouvre, par les 
réflexions qu’il suscite, nous semble fournir un excellent point de départ 
pour une reprise de la question a travers toute |’ancienne littérature 
chrétienne. L’intérét des conclusions auxquelles améne le travail de 
Dom Dupont ne peut échapper a personne. Elles nous paraissent pour- 
tant inégalemert appuyées et établies. Que les origines de la ‘gnose’ 
paulinienne soient juives et non pas grecques, il nous semble qu'il I’a 
démontré de fagon probablement définitive. Mais nous sommes beau- 
coup moins satisfait par l’explication qu’il donne du sens dernier de 
gnosis chez saint Paul. 

Une premiére objection parait évidente. Dom Dupont nous dit en 
somme que gnosis, quand saint Paul rencontre l’expression dans le 
milieu corinthien, désigne seulement la ‘nomodidascalie’, ou plutét son 
contenu. Cependant, I’exercice de cette fonction, 4 Corinthe, apparais- 
sant comme charismatique, et tout charisme, pour I’ Apétre, apparaissant 
comme eschatologique, il en viendrait 4 mettre sous la ‘gnose’ elle-méme 
la connaissance anticipée des réalités eschatologiques. 


* W. Bousset, ‘Eine jiidische Gebetsammlung im VII. Buch der apostolischen 
Konstitutionen’, dans les Nachrichten von der kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Géttingen, 1915, fasc. 3, pp. 468-79. 

* Universitas Catholica Lovaniensis, Dissertationes, ser. ii, t. 40, 1949. [A full 
account and review of the contents of this work may be found in ¥.T.S., April 
1952, pp. 10-26. Ed., ¥.T.S.] 

[Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. IV, Pt. II, October 1953] 
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Le défaut de cette explication, si elle prétend se donner pour suffi- 
sante, est qu’elle n’explique nullement l’essentiel: pourquoi ce serait le 


PRES. don de gnosis et non un autre qui en arriverait 4 prendre cette significa- 
INS tion? Le méme processus aurait dai jouer aussi bien pour les dons de 
heurs sur logos ou de sophia, que les Corinthiens rapprochaient du précédent.* 
josis dans |  Eux aussi, d’autre part, tout comme la gnosis des ‘nomodidascales’, se 
tte ques. rapportaient a l’intelligence des Ecritures. Pourquoi donc gnosis seule- 
quicon- | ment aurait-elle, dans le vocabulaire et dans la pensée de |’apétre, 
> Monde | dérivé vers le sens de connaissance du mystére eschatologique? Ne 
que, est fallait-il pas, pour cela, qu’elle edit déja des attaches particuliéres 4 ce 
lout, en sens? 
Seraient Je sais bien que le P. Dupont croit avoir écarté cette possibilité, faute 
u Moins de textes assez décisifs touchant le judaisme présupposé par saint Paul. 
ve. Mais je pense que sur ce point, ou bien il majore les attaches que lui- 
» Méme méme a relevées entre ‘gnose’ et ‘nomodidascalie’, ou bien il minimise 
er,sans | celles qu’on pourrait trouver entre la ‘gnose’ et l’‘apocalypse’, c’est-a- 
récent, dire justement la révélation des mystéres eschatologiques. Nous avons 
aissance cité les textes décisifs 4 ses yeux pour situer |’origine de gnosis dans le pre- 
st vrai | mier secteur. Citons maintenant quelques textes au moins qui ne nous 
par les paraissent guére moins convaincants pour la rapprocher du second. 
départ Commentant le verset 1 Cor. 132, le P. Dupont croit pouvoir écrire: 
‘rature ‘Nous avons signalé plus haut le lien entre les notions de “‘révélation” 
rail de et de “gnose”. Il importe maintenant de constater que nous avons 
pour- |  affaire a un parallélisme plutét qu’a une parenté. Il semble que la 
nose’ notion de “‘gnose” se rattache plus précisément au vocabulaire propre 
villa | aTéglise de Corinthe. Ce n’est pas le cas, en revanche, pour la notion 
beau- de “révélation’”’. La révélation a pour résultat une connaissance ; lorsque 
er de Paul parle de cette connaissance, il emploie plus spontanément le verbe 
eidenai que ginoskein . . .” D’ou la conclusion qu’on nous donne un peu 
lit en plus loin: ‘Si la notion de “mystére” correspond littérairement 4 celle 
ns le de “révélation”, nous devons soup¢onner que le contexte littéraire de ces 
t son deux notions ne comporte pas un usage particulier du terme gnosis.’ 
rais- Comment I’auteur de ces lignes ne s’est-il pas avisé, tout d’abord, 
ssant qu’on trouve le rapprochement opéré dés le chapitre ii de Daniel, dans 
1éme sa version grecque, texte ol: Deden a fort bien montré que toute la 


terminologie apocalyptique est déja présente, et trés spécialement la 
. terminologie de l’apocalyptique paulinienne?3 Nous lisons en effet, aux 
soy versets 29 et 30: . . . kai ho anakalypton mysteria edelose soi ha dei 


Ssen- » . 

genesthai. Kamoi de ou para ten sophian ten ousan en emoi hyper pantas 
full , 
pril Cf. 1 Cor. xii. 8 et 9. 2 Op. cit., pp. 191 et 192. 


3 Cf. D. Deden, ‘Le “‘mystére” paulinien’, dans Ephemerides Theologicae 
Lovanienses, t. xiii, 1936. 
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tous anthropous to mysterion touto exephanthe, all’ heneken tou delothengj 
to basilet esemanthe moi ha hypelabes te kardia sou en gnosei. La version 
de Théodotion est peut-étre encore plus remarquable, car elle a d’abord: 
ho apokalypton mysteria egnorisen soi ktl., et plus loin: heneken tou ten 
synkrisin to basilei gnorisai, hina tous dialogismous tes kardias sou gnos, 
On remarquera dés ce texte, absolument fondamental, la connexion 
entre “gnose’ et ‘apocalypse’, l’affectation précise de gnosis et des termes 
apparentés au discernement des mystéres eschatologiques, et, ce qui est 
mieux encore, l’emploi du mot trés précisément pour la connaissance 
charismatique ‘infuse’, opposée a la sagesse ‘acquise’. 

Dans le Nouveau Testament, les évangiles synoptiques nous donnent 





} 





| 
| 


deux exemples qui vont dans le méme sens. Ils méritent d’autant plus | 


d’attirer l’attention qu’il ne s’agit pas de passages secondaires mais de 
textes capitaux. 

Le premier vient 4 propos des paraboles et de leur signification eschato- 
logique qui passe inapergue du vulgaire. Saint Matthieu met dans la 
bouche de Jésus parlant aux disciples les mots de 13"; cf. S. Luc 8», 
N’est-il pas remarquable qu’on retrouve ici gnonai accolé 4 mysteria, 
quand il s’agit de connaitre par anticipation les réalités ultimes? 

Mais non moins remarquable est le second texte. Ici, la connaissance 
de la réalité encore cachée, mais destinée a la révélation finale, n’a plus 
le ‘regne’ pour objet, mais le ‘Fils de homme’. C’est le fameux logion de 
saint Matthieu, 1127, reproduit 4 peu prés tel quel par saint Luc, 10*. 

Ces textes, 4 eux seuls, suffiraient 4 persuader que gmosis, déja dans 
le judaisme, devait avoir un sens technique applicable non seulement 
a Tinterprétation de la loi, mais encore 4 la découverte des secrets 
concernant les événements suprémes de histoire sacrée; en outre, déja 
aussi dans le judaisme, il parait bien qu’un caractére charismatique 
s’attachait a la gnosis ayant un tel objet. 

Ceci nous améne a une remarque d’une portée plus générale. Dom 
Dupont, comme la plupart des exégétes du Nouveau Testament, semble 
considérer comme un axiome que la casuistique rabbinique et la spécula- 
tion apocalyptique plus ou moins inspirée devaient étre le fait de milieux 
entierement différents. Mais les études les plus récentes qui portent sur 
le judaisme contemporain des origines chrétiennes tendent a infirmer 
ce jugement. Les faiseurs d’apocalypses étaient des rabbins comme les 
autres et rien n’est plus vraisemblable qu’une extension primitive du 
concept de gnosis recouvrant et le discernement propre 4 la casuistique 
légaliste et le pouvoir visionnaire de lire dans I’Ecriture ‘les signes des 
temps’. 

A ceci il faudrait ajouter que déja, les grandes apocalypses juives 
comme le livre d’Hénoch ou I’Ascension d’Isaie suffisent 4 le montrer, 
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la vision eschatologique et les spéculations cosmologiques ne se séparent 
point. La pseudonymos gnosis' dont parlera une des pastorales ne désigne- 
t-elle pas précisément une extension de ces derni¢res spéculations a 
partir de l’angélologie et de la démonologie si élaborée que présentent 
les apocalypses que nous venons de mentionner ? Et n’est-ce pas tout cela 
qui est derriére les épitres de la captivité, notamment les Colossiens et 
les Ephésiens? N’est-ce donc pas sur ce fond que doit se lire aussi le 
dernier grand texte paulinien sur la ‘gnose’ que nous avons signalé? 

En définitive, nous serions portés a voir dans le concept de gnosis que 
saint Paul a certainement regu de la tradition juive, non pas seulement 
une simple connaissance des Ecritures du type casuistique et légaliste, 
mais, conjointement, une intelligence des secrets de Dieu sur les fins 
ultimes, plus ou moins développée accessoirement dans le sens d’une 
explication du monde actuel; une certaine interprétation des Ecritures 
resterait la base de tout cela, sans s’opposer, bien au contraire, au 
caractére plus ou moins surnaturel, ‘inspiré’ d’une telle connaissance. 
On peut encore préciser peut-étre que cette nébuleuse primitive de la 
‘gnose’ juive n’aurait pas eu seulement comme trait commun, sous ses 
trois formes apparentées, de dériver des Ecritures, mais en outre qu’elle 
aurait été attirée dans ces trois voies par le méme probléme: celui du 
mal, — disons mieux: celui de la chute et de sa réparation. 

Les minim dont parle le Talmud ne seraient-ils pas, a la fois les simples 
juifs 4 la recherche de cette ‘gnose’ complexe et une, et les chrétiens qui 
croyaient l’avoir regue dans le Christ et le grand ‘mystére’ eschatologique 
de sa Croix?? Le fait, si frappant, que les plus anciens hérésiologues 
chrétiens désignent des sectes gnostiques judaisantes par les mémes 
mots dont les premiers chrétiens furent eux-mémes désignés: Nazoraiot 
ou Ebionites (c’est-a-dire ‘pauvres’), viendrait encore corroborer cette 
supposition.3 

Si elle était vraie, nous serions peut-étre en mesure de mieux com- 
prendre, 4 la fois le rattachement du christianisme au judaisme, les 
origines de la ‘gnose’ ecclésiastique et celles de la ‘gnose’ hérétique (la 
pseudonymos gnosis, comme Irénée encore l’appellera, suivant en cela 
la 1° épitre 4 Timothée). 

Dans cette fermentation du judaisme a |’orée du premier siécle que 
les découvertes récentes nous font de mieux en mieux connaitre, une 
certaine ‘connaissance’ nouvelle des Ecritures se serait frayée les voies, 


' 1 Tim. vi. 20. 


? Voir par exemple Sanh. x. 5 (cf. Saint Jéréme, ep. cxii— Ixxxix des anciennes 
éditions —, P.L., t. 22, col. 924). 

3 Par exemple, Epiphane (Panarion, hérésies xxix et xxx, P.G., t. 41, col. 
388-473). 
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attirée par le souci de discerner le chemin qui méne au salut, qui orients 
vers l’aion mellon, — ou Dieu régnera—, et sépare de l’aion houtos,— 
qu'il va juger et condamner. Casuistique plus ou moins ascétique, 
spéculation sur la genése du mal cosmique et moral, vision eschato- 
logique se méleraient dans cette gnosis, tout comme la halakah et la 
haggadah, \e commentaire juridique et le commentaire historico-méta- 
physique, se superposent dans la science traditionnelle des rabbins, 
Les chrétiens du judaisme, participant de cette recherche, s’y seraient 
distingués de leurs fréres en ce qu’ils auraient fait du Christ et de son 
“‘mystere’ la clef de cette gnose, en méme temps qu’ils lui attribuaient 
leffusion de l’Esprit qui permet seul d’y atteindre (‘l’Esprit seul’, dit 
saint Paul, ‘sonde les profondeurs de Dieu’, ta bathe tou theou,' expres- 
sion que l’expression antagoniste de |’ Apocalypse, ta bathea tou satana, 
montre bien propre a cette ‘gnose’ juive préchrétienne). Cependant, la 
ou la révélation chrétienne n’était point acceptée, la ‘gnose’ juive trés 
vite se serait de plus en plus enfoncée 4 la fois dans une ascése dualiste, 
des spéculations ou des visions fantasmagoriques, sous des influences 
qu'il ne nous appartient pas de poursuivre ici. Dans ces conditions, 
‘gnose’ ecclésiastique et ‘gnose’ hérétique, comme Friedlander I’avait 
déja prévu avec beaucoup de perspicacité,; plongeraient des racines 
emmélées dans le méme humus de la ‘gnose’ juive, née d’un judaisme 
inquiet, prét aux transformations comme aux contaminations. 


Nous croyons que ces hypothéses recoivent une large mesure de 
justification a posteriori d’une étude de la ‘gnose’ ecclésiastique, comme 
celle que nous voudrions maintenant esquisser. Inversement, elles 
seront comme le fil conducteur qui nous guidera dans les textes que 
nous allons maintenant parcourir et qui nous aidera 4 en reconnaitre 
l’impressionnante continuité. 

Nous nous arréterons briévement a trois des Péres apostoliques, chez 
qui la mention de la gnosis est tout 4 fait incidente, mais ou elle n’en 
apparait pas moins comme dotée trés exactement des caractéres que nous 
venons de définir. 

La Didache mentionne la gnosis a trois reprises: ix. 3; x. 2; xi. 2. Le 
premier passage est une priére certainement calquée sur une priére 
juive. Peut-étre cette derniére n’a-t-elle pas subi d’autre modification 
que l’introduction du nom de Jésus: Eucharistoumen soi, pater hemon, 
hyper tes zoes kai gnoseos hes egnorisas hemin dia Iesou tou paidos sou. 

Le second passage cité est 4 peu prés identique. Ce rapprochement 
entre vie et gnosis suppose évidemment I’arriére-fond de la ‘connaissance 


* 1 Cor. ii. 10. 2 Apoc. ii. 24. 


3 Son ouvrage, Der vorchristliche jiidische Gnosticismus a paru en 1898. 
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de Dieu’, au sens prophétique ancien (embrassant, nous l’avons rappelé 
en commengant, toute la vie de fidélité personnelle 4 Yahvé). Nous 
noterons comme il est remarquable que la gnosis soit ici le don sur- 
naturel par excellence, et que ce don apparaisse comme le fait propre 
au Christ. 

Avec le troisiéme de ces passages, on se trouve plus prés encore de la 
premiere épitre aux Corinthiens, dans le contexte exact ok Dom Dupont 
nous a aidés a la replacer. Nous y lisons en effet que la tache propre au 
didascale chrétien est d’accroitre dans |’Eglise ‘justice et gnose du Sei- 
gneur’: eis to prostheinai dikaiosunen kai gnosin Kyriou. Ici encore, la 
‘gnose’ se rapproche de la pratique de la ‘justice’, c’est-a-dire, au sens 
prégnant familier a Israél, de la pratique complete d’une vie de fidélité 
4 Dieu. Mais il est bien intéressant de constater qu’elle demeure dans 
lEglise l’objet de la ‘didascalie’ regue du judaisme et renouvelée dans le 
Christ. Que cette ‘didascalie’ s’applique toujours 4 l’'approfondissement 
des Ecritures, on ne nous le dit pas formellement. Mais c’est bien 
probable, surtout quand on rapproche ce texte d’un texte fort curieux 
d’Hermas. 

Dans la 2° Vision de son Pasteur (ii. 1), l’ Ancienne, qui est I’Eglise, 
remet 4 Hermas un écrit indéchiffrable, puis elle lui en donne la clef 
(naturellement, il se rapporte a la pénitence). Ceci est exprimé en ces 
termes: apekalyphthe moi he gnosis tes graphes. Le moins qu’on en 
puisse dire est qu’une spontanéité remarquable apparait ici dans l’usage 
fait de gnosis pour désigner une interprétation d’un texte obscur 
dans le sens des dons du Christ a l’Eglise. Rien ne nous dit expressé- 
ment, d’ailleurs, que le texte en question soit biblique, mais nous 
saisissons & son propos le procédé et la terminologie qui devaient 
s'appliquer aussi bien a l’exégése biblique. Ceci est d’autant plus notable 
que la grécité profane ne parait rien connaitre d’un sens de gnosis qui 
s'appliquerait 4 l’interprétation d’un texte énigmatique. 

Notre troisiéme auteur va nous donner la formule la plus ramassée, 
mais celle peut-étre qui est le plus prés du cceur de la pensée paulinienne 
sur ce sujet. Ignace d’Antioche, dans son épitre aux Ephésiens (xvii. 2), 
écrit: Dia ti de ou pantes phronimoi ginometha labontes theou gnosin, ho 
estin Iesous Christos; 

Dans cette formule frappante, Jésus n’est plus seulement I’objet, ni 
le révélateur de la ‘gnose’ divine: il est lui-méme cette ‘gnose’. Comme 
le Pere Camelot, dans son édition récente d’Ignace, le souligne, il faut 
telever que le contexte donne 4 ce texte beaucoup de relief. Il semble 
en résulter que la ‘gnose’, c’est essentiellement la connaissance des 


' Paris, éditions du Cerf (Sources chrétiennes, t. 10), 1951, p. 86, n. 1. 


621. N.S. 4. oO 
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grands actes salutaires accomplis par le Christ et que cette connaissance 
communique l’immortalité. Nous retrouverons ce théme 4 travers bien 
des développements postérieurs. Mais il est important de le voir 
s’annoncer chez un auteur si ancien, et si prés par toute sa pensée du 
Nouveau Testament. 

Cependant, il est deux autres auteurs parmi les Péres apostoliques 
chez lesquels nous trouvons bien davantage. Ou peut dire qu’ils pré- 
sentent l’un comme I’autre une doctrine élaborée et presque systéma- 
tisée sur la gnose. Cette doctrine reste dans une étroite continuité avec 
saint Paul. Néanmoins elle présente aussi certain des traits les plus 
remarquables de la ‘gnose’ familiére 4 des auteurs postérieurs et qui les 
ont fait soupgonner de fortes contaminations de la part des ‘gnoses’ 
hérétiques. Mais, ici, que ce soit pour l’approuver ou pour la blamer, 
cette ‘gnose’ étrangére a |’Eglise n’est méme pas mentionnée par nos 
auteurs. Le moins intéressant n’est pas la singuli¢re communauté de vue 
qui existe entre eux deux pour tout ce qui touche 4 la ‘gnose’, alors 
qu’ils apparaissent, pour tout le reste, rattachés 4 des traditions com- 
plétement différentes. II s’agit de saint Clément de Rome et du pseudo- 
Barnabé. 

La ‘gnose’, dans l’épitre de Clément aux Corinthiens, apparait a 
trois reprises différentes. La premiére fois, c’est dans l’introduction de 
l’épitre. On se rappelle que celle-ci est comme un pastiche voulu des 
introductions de l’Apoétre. Clément, avant de morigéner vertement ses 
correspondants, commence par rendre graces pour tous les dons célestes 
qu’on peut repérer chez eux. II va les rabrouer peur leurs désordres, 
mais il les félicite d’abord pour l’abondance et la diversité de leurs 
charismes. Il en énumére quatre en particulier. Les deux premiers 
peuvent étre clauses de style: la foi (pistis) et la piété (eusebeia). Le 
troisiéme est plus évidemment approprié, puisque c’est la philoxenia, 
l’hospitalité, la situation de Corinthe, comme plaque tournante du 
monde méditerranéen, étant bien connue. Le dernier (faut-il dire le 
sommet ?), c’est ‘la connaissance parfaite et sire’ (ten teleian kai asphale 
gnosin). Rien, dans le contexte immédiat, ne nous permet de définir cette 
gnosis, mais il peut étre bon de retenir les adjectifs qui la qualifient, car 
nous sommes appelés a les retrouver. 

Le second texte, par contre, non seulement peut aider a définir la 
‘gnose’, mais il lui donne comme ses dimensions et son dynamisme. 
Nous le trouvons au chapitre xxxvi de l’épitre, au verset second. 
Clément vient d’expliquer que le Christ est le grand’prétre de nos 
offrandes et le secours de notre faiblesse. Il ajoute alors: ‘Par lui, nous 
tendons nos regards vers les hauteurs des cieux, par lui nous reflétons 
comme dans un miroir (enopytrizometha) son visage sans défaut et 
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sublime ;' par lui les yeux de notre coeur se sont ouverts; par lui notre 
intelligence (dianoia) incapable et obscurcie refleurit, tournée vers sa 
lumiére; par lui le Maitre a voulu nous faire goiter la “gnose” immor- 
telle’ (tes athanatou gnoseos hemas geusasthat). 

On remarquera que, dans le texte d’Ignace que nous avons vu plus 
haut, c’était déja dans un contexte d’immortalité que la ‘gnose’ appa- 
raissait. Maintenant, c’est elle-méme qui nous est donnée comme 
immortelle. Mais ce que ce texte présente évidemment de plus frappant, 
c’est la concentration sur l’idée de ‘gnose’ des idées de lumiére divine 
et de contemplation, associées 4 cette immortalité. Tout ceci est trés 
significatif, car ce sont les traits qui, plus tard, feront apparaitre la 
‘gnose’ comme un produit spécifique de ce qu’on appelle le ‘mysticisme’ 
hellénistique, et qu’on veut croire étranger et a la Bible et au chris- 
tianisme primitif. Il est clair pourtant que nous sommes ici tout prés 
de saint Paul, dont les termes mémes sont constamment évoqués, avec 
tout ce qu’ils portent avec eux de réminiscences bibliques. Et par 
ailleurs, s’il est rien qui soit marqué de la sobriété, du traditionnalisme, 
de l’absence voulue de toute originalité, tous caractéres si distinctifs de 
lancienne Eglise romaine, c’est bien la lettre de Clément. 

Cependant, si ce texte, une fois de plus, met la ‘gnose’ en étroit 
rapport avec le Christ, s’il souligne comme aucun autre son caractére 
non seulement inspiré, mais, encore une fois, contemplatif, il ne nous 
éclaire pas beaucoup sur son contenu propre. C’est au contraire ce que 
fait le dernier texte de Clément qui nous reste a voir. Au chapitre xl, 
aprés une abondante citation de Job destinée 4 montrer le néant de la 
sagesse humaine, Clément va nous dire: ‘Ceci étant clair pour nous et 
ayant plongé notre regard dans les profondeurs de la “‘gnose’’, il faut 
faire tout dans l’ordre fixé par le Maitre et aux temps fixés.’ 

Ce regard plongé dans les profondeurs de la ‘gnose’ nous renvoie 
certainement a l’exégése de Job éclairée par le Christ qui vient de nous 
étre donnée. On peut d’autant mieux en étre sir que l’expression enke- 
kuphotes eis ta bathe tes theias gnoseos évoque trois autres textes ou 
Clément use du mot plutét rare enkupto: toujours pour designer l’appro- 
fondissement des Ecritures. Nous avons vu déja, d’autre part, comment 
cette expression de bathe, depuis le Nouveau ‘Testament, apparait propre 
au vocabulaire de la gnosis. 

Cependant, il n’est pas moins intéressant de relever ce qui suit. On 
peut dire que c’est la grande idée de Clément, celle pour laquelle il a 

' Sur le theme du miroir, issu de 1 Cor. xiii. 12, cf. Dom Dupont, op. cit., 
pp. 104-48. 

 xlv. 2; liii. 1; Ixii. 3 (cf. Damien van den Eynde, Les Normes de l’enseigne- 
ment chrétien dans la littérature patristique des trois premiers siécles, Universitas 
Catholica Lovaniensis, Dissertationes, ser. ii, t. 25, 1933, P- 83). 
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écrit toute son épitre: a savoir l’ordre idéal qui doit régner dans |’Eglise, 
et notamment dans ce qu’il nous faut bien appeler deja ‘la liturgie’, 
puisque le terme fait ici la premiére apparition qui l’oriente vers son 
sens technique chrétien. La possession de la ‘gnose’, c’est-a-dire la 
vision contemplative du dessein sauveur de Dieu, dessein se réalisant 
dans le Christ et compris 4 la double lumiére des Ecritures et de 
illumination qui donne de ies comprendre, aboutira donc 4 réaliser 
l’ordre sacré que Dieu a voulu pour son Eglise. Cela se fera selon l’idée 
de fond que Clément expose alors: hekastos hemon, adelphoi, en to idio 
tagmati eucharisteito theo en agathe syneideset hyparchon, me parekbainon 
tou horismenon tes leitourgias autou kanona, en semnoteti.' 

Au terme de tout ceci, nous avons |’impression non pas tant d’un 
élargissement que d’une floraison de cette gnosis que nous avions vu se 
dessiner chez saint Paul. Toujours concentrée sur le Christ, toujours 
charismatique, toujours li¢e a I’Ecriture (dont elle est proprement I’in- 
telligence la plus haute), la voici qui devient une vision divine, immor- 
talisante, d’o découle l’ordre voulu par Dieu non seulement dans la 
vie des chrétiens individuels, mais dans la vie collective et sacrale de 
l’Eglise. C’est comme si tous les traits composites de la ‘gnose’ pauli- 
nienne arrivaient a se fusionner dans |’éclat de cette contemplation, 

Ce qui n’est pourtant, chez Clément, que la résultante de quelques 
expressions trés pleines mais trés sobres va étre, dans |’épitre dite de 
Barnabé, |’objet de textes nombreux et concordants. II est vrai que cette 
épitre pose un probléme préjudiciel. Le pseudo-Barnabé n’est-il pas 
plus ou moins infecté par la ‘gnose’ hérétique et son dualisme, opposant 
radicalement |’Ancien et le Nouveau Testament? Comment donc peut- 
on l’appeler 4 témoigner d’un usage orthodoxe du mot gnosis? 

A cette question, il nous semble qu’on ne peut faire réponse plus 
décisive que celle qui ressortira de ses textes ‘gnostiques’ simplement 
alignés a la suite de ceux que nous avons parcourus déja chez des auteurs 
dont l’orthodoxie n’a pas a étre contestée. 

Chez lui comme chez Clément, c’est dés le préambule que la gnosis 
fait son entrée (i. 5). Il nous y explique qu’il écrit pour confirmer des 
chrétiens dans la foi, et l'ensemble de l’épitre sera vigoureusement 
polémique. Nous ne savons pas d’ailleurs beaucoup de choses des adver- 
saires qu’il combat, mais sa mise en garde contre les fables et les re- 
cherches oiseuses,? sa méfiance a |’égard des charismes prétendus, son 
insistance sur la pratique d’une vie chrétienne vertueuse sont autant de 
traits qui tendraient a faire croire qu’il s’ oppose trés précisément a ceux 
dont on s’obstine souvent a le rapprocher. D’aprés tout le contexte de 
cette premiére mention, la teleia gnosis qu’il souhaite a ses disciples 


* whi. 3. 2 Cf. ix. 9; xiv. 4; xvii. 2. 
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(noter le rapprochement de I’adjectif et du substantif déja relevé chez 
Clément) semble bien étre l’accompagnement et le soutien d’une vie 
chrétienne pleinement épanouie, parce que reposant sur la foi solide et 
équilibrée qui évite tous les égarements. 

Dans le second texte ou la ‘gnose’ intervient, c’est toujours en rapport 
avec l'ensemble de la vie chrétienne, mais avec une insistance plus 
grande sur les éléments intellectuels que cellie-ci comporte (ii. 2-3). 
Barnabé rassemble tout ce qui peut ‘secourir la foi’: crainte, patience, 
longanimité, maitrise de soi. Quand nous avons tous ces dons, nous 
dit-il, la sagesse (sophia), l’intelligence (synesis), la science (episteme) et 
la gnosis s’en réjouissent de concert (syneuphrainontai). 

Au chapitre v, verset 4, nous trouvons ensuite cette intéressante 
définition du juste: ‘celui qui, ayant la “‘gnose’’ du chemin de la jus- 
tice’, emprunte ce chemin. Texte ot nous pourrions croire 4 premiere 
vue que gnosis est pris au sens le plus banal de connaissance, mais cela 
nous est interdit par le rapprochement des deux derniéres citations que 
nous aurons 4 faire. Il en résultera en effet que la gnosis, au sens cer- 
tainement trés défini ou Barnabé la prend, est systematiquement mise 
en rapport avec ce discernement de l’hodos dikaiosunes. 

Viennent alors toute une série de textes oi gnosis désigne une inter- 
prétation chrétienne de l’Ancien Testament. Aprés une suite de citations 
bibliques, l’auteur nous dit d’abord: ‘Apprenez ce que dit la gnose’ 
(ti leget he gnosis mathete). Et la réponse est: ‘Espérez en celui qui doit 
vous étre manifesté dans la chair, Jésus’ (vi. 9). La ‘gnose’ consiste donc 
a découvrir le vrai sens de l’Ancien Testament, qui est donné par le 
Christ, c’est-a-dire que celui-ci constitue en lui-méme. Le texte suivant, 
quoique plus singulier que le précédent, est tres semblable dans son 
application (ix. 8). Il nous est dit que 318 personnes de la famille 
d’Abraham ont recu la circoncision. La gnosis de ce texte, c’est un 
symbole du Christ et de sa croix que Barnabé prétend découvrir dans 
le nombre mentionné. Pareillement, au chapitre x, verset 10, la gnosis 
sera l’explication (allégorique et morale) des interdits alimentaires dans 
la loi mosaique. Au chapitre xiii, verset 7, nous retrouvons encore une 
fois des expressions désormais familiéres: to teleion tes gnoseos hemon, et 
c’est encore 4 une explication chrétienne donnée a propos d’Abraham, 
pére dans la foi des nations incirconcises, que la formule s’applique. 

On a supposé parfois que les derniers textes de Barnabé sur la gnosis 
faisaient partie d’un ensemble hétérogéne au début de I’écrit, parce que 
gnosis parait maintenant prendre un sens purement éthique. C’est oublier 
le troisieme des textes déja relevés, dont nous trouvons maintenant les 
exacts paralléles. Au chapitre xviii, verset 1, gnosis est mise en rapport 
avec la didache, en méme temps que rapprochée aussitét du theme des 
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deux voies (on se rappellera ici que ce théme est précisément I’un des 
themes principaux de la Didache des douze Apétres). C’est dans la 
méme ligne qu’au chapitre xxi, verset 5, la gnose sera appelée gnosis ton 
dikaiomaton, aprés qu’elle nous ait été qualifiée, au début du chapitre 
xix, de dotheisa hemin gnosis tou peripatein en aute (i.e. en te hodo tou 
photos). 

Si l’on rapproche toutes ces notations fragmentaires, on est aussitét 
frappé de voir combien nous restons proches de saint Paul, et plus parti- 
culi¢rement de tout le contexte de la premiére épitre aux Corinthiens, 
cependant que les développements relevés chez Clément ne laissent pas 
méconnaitre leur présence. 

Pour Barnabé, en effet, la ‘gnose’ reste au contact de la didache, 
c’est-a-dire de l’enseignement du ‘didascale’, qui consiste surtout en 
une explication morale de I’Ecriture. Mais cette explication est désor- 
mais en référence constante au Christ et 4 son ceuvre, et spécialement a 
la Croix. 

Trés caractéristique est l’abondance des harmoniques de |’Ancien 
Testament que cette ‘connaissance’ évoque: la gnosis est en rapport 
étroit avec la crainte (phobos, i. 7), avec la ‘voie de justice’ (hodos dikaio- 
sunes, V. 4), avec les commandements (dogmata, ix. 7, — entolai, iv. 11 et 
vi. 1,— dikaiomata Kyriou, vi. 1 et x. 2). Mais non moins caractéristique 
est le fait qu’elle est un don divin venant du Christ (ix. 8; cf. xiv. 5). 
Elle se rapporte aux promesses réalisées en lui (v. 7). Et, nous dit 
Barnabé, en espérant en lui, nous sommes recréés de fond en comble 
pour devenir un temple de Dieu (xvi. 8-10; cf. iv. 11). 

Enfin, il est remarquable encore d’observer la liaison partout établie 
par notre épitre entre la ‘gnose’ et l’effort de progrés spirituel des 
chrétiens. Le préambule parlait de lutte pour une foi authentique. Mais 
il est question aussi de l’effort pour réaliser au maximum l’agape, qui 
occupe une grande place dans cet écrit (cf. iv. 9, ou Barnabé nous dit 
qu’il ne prétend pas parler comme un didascale, hos didaskalos, mais 
comme il convient a celui qui aime, hos prepei agaponti). C’est qu’il ne 
s’agit pas (cf. toujours i. 7) de découvrir des connaissances nouvelles, 
mais d’avancer dans la crainte de Dieu, au sens trés large des prophéetes. 
On peut dire de fa ‘gnose’de Barnabé que tout son but est de nous faire 
‘sentir la bonté du Pére’ (ii. g: le texte ne nomme pas expressément la 
‘gnose’, mais ii se situe dans tout le contexte littéraire qui est le sien 4 
travers |’épitre). On voit encore ici se rejoindre les différentes perspec- 
tives: celle de la connaissance aimante du Pére aimant, et celle de la 
pénétration des #critures, la fin restant toujours notre progrés dans 
cette ‘connaissance de Dieu’ ot les prophétes avaient résumé toute la 
religion. 
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Aprés cela il n’est pas besoin de beaucoup s’étendre pour montrer 
combien Barnabé reste fidéle a l’orthodoxie. S’il est vrai qu’il parait 
parler pour des disciples choisis, ce n’est point des doctrines spéciales 
qui les distinguent, mais tout simplement une ferveur non commune.' 
Quant au rapprochement avec les ‘gnostiques’ hérétiques que l’on veut 
tirer de son indéniable antisémitisme, il repose sur une confusion et 
n’aboutit qu’a un flagrant contre-sens. Le simplisme outrancier de cer- 
taines de ses exégéses, qui lui fait condamner les Juifs parce qu’ils ont 
pris a la lettre les prescriptions sacrificielles de l’Ancien Testament, ne 
vient pas d’une opposition radicale entre celui-ci et le Nouveau, mais 
bien au contraire de leur identification sans nuance. Ce que Barnabé 
méconnait, ce n’est pas la continuité, c’est la différence. I] est donc non 
pas un ‘gnostique’, au sens hérétique du mot, mais l’anti-gnostique par 
excellence, au nom méme de sa propre ‘gnose’. 


Quand nous passons au second siécle, nous trouvons chez saint Justin 
d’assez nombreux textes ou le terme de gnosis apparait. Cependant, 
nous n’en reléverons que deux qui apportent quelque lumiére a |’objet 
de notre étude. Dans le Dialogue avec Tryphon, il nous est parlé de la 
‘grace de connaitre’ le vrai sens des Ecritures (xxx. 1: charin tou gnonai), 
ce qui, précisera-t-il ailleurs, est en effet ‘une grande grace de Dieu’ 
(megales charitos tes para theou, xcii. 1). Il n’est pas douteux que, pour lui, 
cette intelligence des Ecritures soit un don charismatique. II faut relever 
également que le sens chrétién des Ecritures est leur seul sens vrai, que 
les Juifs, grossiers et charnels, n’ont pas saisi. Les textes, d’ailleurs, 
étaient figuratifs et volontairement obscurs pour empécher les indignes 
de les comprendre.? On n’a pas suffisamment remarqué a quel point 
cette position concorde avec celle quia pu paraitre choquante dans |’Epitre 
a Barnabé. 

Ce n’est donc que dans I’Eglise qu’est conféré le don de I’Esprit, 
grace auquel on peut tout comprendre. Mais si on a cette ‘gnose’, nous 
dit-il ailleurs, qui était dans les prophétes, tout y est de valeur perma- 
nente (ean ten gnosin ten en autois echete, Dialogue, cxii. 2). 

Pourtant, c’est bien certainement saint Irénée qu’il faut attendre pour 
découvrir dans toute sa richesse l’enseignement, que nous pouvons dire 
traditionnel, sur la ‘gnose’ orthodoxe. L’affirmation peut paraitre sur- 
prenante, tellement nous sommes habitués 4 voir en lui le pourfendeur 


' Le jugement de D. van den Eynde, op. cit., p. 97: ‘maitre communiquant 
ses doctrines secrétes 4 des disciples de choix’, ‘hiérophante initiant aux mystéres 
de la sagesse ceux qui en sont dignes’ n’est appuyé, ni ne pourrait l’étre, par 
aucun texte. 

? Cf. Dial. xc. 2 — également Ixviii. 6 — avec 1° Apologie, xxxii. 2. 
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des ‘gnostiques’ par excellence. Mais un examen attentif de ses textes 
permet de faire une remarque dont ne paraissent pas s’aviser les histoires 
modernes du ‘gnosticisme’, et c’est que pas une seule fois Irénée n’em- 
ploie le terme de ‘gnostique’, a plus forte raison le terme de ‘gnose’, 
dans un sens défavorable. Ce qu’il poursuit, c’est ce que lui-méme 
appelle, aprés la premiére épitre 4 Timothée, ‘la prétendue gnose’. Son 
titre est, qu’on ne l’oublie pas: Elenchous kai anatropes tes pseudonymou 
gnoseos biblia pente. Ceci ne préjuge en rien contre l’existence d’une 
“gnose’ digne de ce nom, et semble plutét la supposer. C’est exactement 
ce que vérifie une étude sérieuse de son ceuvre. 

Le premier texte qui nous conduise droit 4 la question fondamentale 
que nous venons de formuler se présente comme un commentaire du 
début du 1 Cor. 8: ‘La gnose enfle, la charité édifie.’ Voici le commen- 
taire qu’Irénée y apporte: ‘... Non quia [Paulus] veram scientiam de 
Deo culparet, alioquin seipsum primum accusaret; sed quia sciebat 
quosdam sub occasione scientiae excedere a dilectione Dei.’ [Il n’y a 
pas de doute qu’ici scientia corresponde a gnosis (dans le texte grec qui 
n’est pas parvenu jusqu’a nous), puisque Irénée part du texte paulinien 
qui emploie le mot.] 

La suite du texte? montre que ce qui, pour Irénée, distingue la 
pseudonymos gnosis de la vraie, c’est de chercher dans |’Ecriture une 
connaissance étrangére a I’Ecriture elle-méme. La vraie ‘gnose’ ne se 
justifiera pas par le nombre des citations scripturaires qu’elle pourra 
aligner, mais par le fait qu’elle ne prétend pas tirer de I’Ecriture la 
solution de problémes autres que ceux que |’Ecriture veut résoudre. 
Fidéles a l’esprit de cette derniére, nous ne devons pas y chercher les 
choses que Dieu n’a pas jugé bon de révéler: ‘neque nos erubescamus 
quae sunt majora secundum nos reservare Deo.’; 

Nous retrouvons, élucidée et approfondie, cette idée capitale dans un 
autre passage ol Irénée, encore une fois, apres s’étre opposé a une 
fausse conception va rétablir celle qui lui parait pleinement admissible. 
Les hérétiques distinguaient parmi les croyants des psychikoi et des 
pneumatikoi, réservant a ces derniers un enseignement spécial, qu’une 
différence de nature les rendrait seuls capables d’assimiler. Pour Irénée, 
au contraire, tous les chrétiens peuvent recevoir les dons de 1’Esprit. 
Mais c’est un fait, reconnait-il, qu’ils avancent inégalement vers la per- 
fection, et qu’il y a ainsi des degrés inégaux dans la connaissance (il 


' Adv. haer. ii. 39, 1 (éd. Harvey, t. i, p. 345). 

2 Adv. haer. ii. 40, 1 (Harvey, t. i, pp. 347-8). 

3 Adv. haer. ii. 42, 3 (Harvey, t. i, p. 355). 

* Adv. haer. i. 4 (Harvey, t. i, pp. 94-97). Voir sur ce texte D. van den Eynde, 
op. Cit., p. 135. 
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emploie ici eidenai). Cependant, la différence n’est pas dans la découverte 
par les ‘spirituels’ d’un autre Dieu, mais dans un effort plus poussé de 
leur part pour lire I’Ecriture et y pénétrer, pour incorporer tout ce 
qu’on y trouve (otkeioun) aux grandes vérités qui sont le fondement 
de la foi (hypothesis tes pisteos). Et Irénée énumére toute une série de 
themes de méditation: la magnanimité de Dieu envers les anges et les 
hommes pécheurs,' les différentes catégories d’étres créés, le caractére 
multiforme et progressif de la révélation, l'économie du péché et de la 
grace, le dessein universel de salut portant sur les paiens comme sur les 
‘saints’ (le mot désigne ici les Juifs). Il conclut en citant Romains, xi. 33: 
‘0 profondeur de la richesse, de la sagesse et de la connaissance (gnoseos) 
de Dieu!’ 

Il y a donc une ‘gnose’ légitime, et c’est ici celle qui consiste 4 scruter 
l'Ecriture pour y voir se déployer l’hypothesis tes pisteos, ce qui revient 
adire, d’aprés l’explication magnifique que lui-méme nous donne de ce 
terme, pour que nous découvrions dans le Christ la clef de histoire du 
salut, et plus généralement de toute l’histoire du monde.? 

Trénée reviendra ailleurs sur le réle et la place du vrai ‘spirituel’ 
(discipulus spiritalis vere recipiens Spiritum Dei). On peut dire que 
c'est celui qui s’est mis dans les conditions nécessaires pour pénétrer 
les Ecritures, en développant a la fois son effort pour progresser dans 
la vertu et pour s’insérer a fond dans I’Eglise. Pour celui-la, nous dit 
Irénée, omnia ei constant, car il a la gnosis alethes, 4 savoir la didache des 
Apétres, qui, dit-il ailleurs, permet de retrouver a travers toutes les 
Ecritures une seule ‘mélodie cohérente’.3 

C’est qu’en effet, dans l’Eglise seule, dans la seule vraie tradition, se 
trouve l’hypothesis tes pisteos, grace a laquelle les versets de I’Ecriture 
cessent d’étre pour nous comme les cubes d’une mosaique, que chacun 
reconstitue 4 sa maniére sans savoir ce qu’elle devait représenter, 
dessinant 4 sa guise un chien ou un renard au lieu du Roi.s Car les 
hérétiques peuvent bien, encore une fois, citer l’Ecriture autant et plus 
que personne: c’est sans profit. Au contraire, celui qui a la tradition de 


‘ Cf. ce que nous avons observé plus haut du lien originel entre ‘gnose’ et 
probléme du mal. 

2 Adv. haer. i. 4 (Harvey, t. i, p. 95). Cf. ce que nous avons écrit ailleurs sur 
ce sujet, Holy Scripture and Tradition as seen by the Fathers, dans Tradition and 
Scripture (The Eastern Churches Quarterly, Supplementary issue, vol. vii (1937), 
P. 3). 

3 Adv. haer. iv. 53, 1-2 (Harvey, t. ii, pp. 261-3). Cf. sur ce texte D. van den 
Eynde, op. cit., p. 138, n. 3. L’auteur propose de modifier la ponctuation des 
versions latine et arménienne en faisant de tout le développement jusqu’a 
supereminentius la série des termes qui développent omnia ei constant. Cf. ii. 37 
(Harvey, t. i, p. 343). 

* Adv. haer. i. 1, 15 (Harvey, t. i, pp. 67-68). 
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l’Eglise, celle des prophétes, du Seigneur et des apétres,' celle qu’on 
recoit par le baptéme,? celui-la peut reconstituer l’unique image authen- 
tique. La vraie gnosis consiste donc 4 saisir cette unité de la révélation 
dans le Christ, dans sa Croix, et non a juxtaposer arbitrairement des 
idées. 

La vraie ‘gnose’ est donc 4 la fois ‘pneumatique’ et traditionnelle, 
connaissance religieuse li¢e a la pratique vivante. On peut dire qu’elle 
est la perception intime de l’unité de la foi, dans le Christ et son ceuvre, 
par fidélité a la tradition, sous l’influence de |’Esprit. 


Il nous semble que de cette rapide revue des premiers Péres, une 
grande impression se dégage d’unité entre les auteurs et de continuité 
avec le Nouveau Testament. 

1. La ‘gnose’ orthodoxe est religieuse, non seulement dans son objet, 
mais dans sa méthode (qui la lie 4 tout le développement de la vie 
spirituelle) et dans son but (le salut). 

2. Elle est éminemment traditionnelle. Elle continue, par la ‘dida- 
scalie’ apostolique, la ‘didascalie’ des rabbins et se présente, tout comme 
celle-ci, sous la forme d’une interprétation des Ecritures. 

3- Bien que saint Paul, ni méme peut-étre I’Eglise avant lui, n’ait 
pas innové tout a fait en lui attribuant cependant un caractére charis- 
matique, celui-ci devient prépondérant dans la ‘gnose’ chrétienne. C’est 
proprement un charisme, en rapport direct avec l’eschatologie, ou, 
comme on dira trés vite, avec ‘l’immortalité’. 

4. Comme elle est un don de l’Esprit, elle est le don du Christ. C’est 
lui, c’est son ‘mystére’, au sens paulinien du mot, qu’elle découvre par- 
tout et dans l’intelligence duquel elle nous fait entrer. 

5. Mais cette intelligence n’est ni une spéculation, ni une mystique 
intellectualiste; c’est l’4me méme du progrés spirituel, de l’identification 
au Christ par la croissance en nous de l’agape. C’est dans ce sens que 
la ‘gnose’ est li¢e a l’idée de perfectionnement (remarquer son lien avec 
l’adjectif teleios). Et c’est dans ce sens aussi qu’elle ne fait qu’épanouir 
la ‘connaissance de Dieu’, au sens le plus riche des grands prophéetes. 

Dés ce moment, on peut dire en fin de compte que la ‘gnose’, c’est 
l’intelligence chrétienne de la foi, assimilée parce que méditée et vécue 
en méme temps, et transportant ainsi le chrétien dés maintenant dans 
la vie éternelle. Cette notion trés riche nous parait se situer au cceur 
de la pensée de I’Eglise primitive et de la conception qu’elle s’est faite de 
la vie chrétienne. Elle constitue une unité vivante que nous croyons 


' Adv. haer. i. 1, 15 (Harvey, t. i, p. 66). 
2 Adv. haer. i. 1, 20 (Harvey, t. i, p. 88). 
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fondamentale, antérieure a toute distinction entre science théologique 
et meditation affective. 

Nous sommes donc bien loin des spéculations abstruses des premiers 
hérétiques, bien que nous soyons tout prés du probleme qui les a 
suscitées : le probleme du mal et du salut. Cléme*t et Origéne, loin de 
créer la ‘gnose’ d’intention orthodoxe, l’ont recue de l’Eglise. On ne 
peut comprendre ce qu’ils en ont fait que si l’on part de ce donné 
fondamental. 

Mais on voit assez quel miraculeux équilibre d’éléments trés divers la 
‘gnose’ orthodoxe réalise. On comprend qu’il n’ait pu se maintenir sinon 
dans une vie fidéle au plus profond de la vie de l’Eglise, telle qu’ Irénée 
nous en trace l’image. Dés qu’on voit, au contraire, les différents aspects 
de la ‘gnose’ en dehors de l’unité vivante d’une tradition intimement 
assimilée, la ‘gnose’ quitte le chemin ouvert par la Parole divine, 
fhomme tente d’utiliser la révélation 4 ses propres fins. La ‘gnose’ 


hérétique nait alors. 
Louis BOUYER 











NOTES AND STUDIES 
THE BIBLICAL USE OF THE TERM ‘BLOOD’ 


Mr. Morris, in his note on this subject in October, argues that in the 
Bible the word ‘blood’ symbolizes death rather than life. It is doubtful, 
however, whether he has really appreciated the view which he Opposes; 
and it is significant that, when quoting authorities, he makes no refer- 
ence to Gayford’s Sacrifice and Priesthood, which is the fullest exposition 
of it. 

In dealing with the O.T. it is necessary to avoid the danger of reading 
back later ideas into earlier writings. The evidence can be appreciated 
only if it is considered in chronological order ; and it has to be remembered 
that some of it is extremely primitive. It is not enough to count the 
number of times that the word dam occurs in the O.T., as Mr. Morris does, 
and proceed to argue that because it is used (as he asserts) twice as often 
to denote death by violence as to denote the life-blood of sacrifice, the 
former is the clue to its real meaning. The evidence must be carefully 
weighed ; not only in its immediate context, but also in relation to the 
development of Hebrew thought. Thus, for example—to quote the 
author of the article ‘Blood’ in A Theological Word Book of the Bible—it 
is anachronistic thinking to argue that Westcott must have been wrong 
in holding that blood could signify life released because ‘early Hebrew 
thought had no adequate conception of a spiritual survival after death’. 
In the primitive mind blood is associated with elementary ideas of 
mysterious power, of mana, or whatever it may be called; it is irrevelant 
to talk about personal survival in this context. These ideas of power, 
moreover, apply to the blood of animals as much as to that of human 
beings (see, for example, Frazer, Golden Bough, viii. 42; ix. 262). 

A similar anachronism is found in Mr. Morris’s note, when he writes: 
‘So far were the Hebrews from thinking of an immaterial principle of 
life, that they associated life in the age to come not with the immortality 
of the soul, but with the resurrection of the body. {f they found difficulty 
in thinking of human life persisting after the death of the body, it is 
most unlikely that they would think of the life of an animal as persisting 
after slaughter.’ This is to confuse late post-exilic thinking among the 
Hebrews with primitive beliefs. 

Let us, therefore, glance briefly at the O.T. evidence, paying careful 
attention to its chronological setting. I confine myself mainly to the O.T., 
because it is on this ground that the battle with which we are concerned 
must be lost or won. I take first the primitive passage in Exodus iv*4~**: 
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‘And it came to pass on the way at the lodging place that the Lord met 
him [Moses] and sought to kill him. Then Zipporah took a flint and cut 
off the foreskin of her son, and cast it at his feet; and she said: Surely 
a bridegroom of blood art thou to me. So he let him alone. Then she 
said, A bridegroom of blood art thou, because of the circumcision.’ 
Whatever may be the obscurities in this passage, it is clear that we are 
here concerned with the belief in the potency of the blood of circum- 
cision. This is plainly an important clue to understanding the meaning 
which primitive minds attach to blood. In some rites the blood of 
circumcision is allowed to fall on to other members of the tribe, thereby 
evidently signifying the union thus believed to be cemented between the 
initiate and the rest of the tribe. It is, I think, remarkable that Mr. Morris 
makes no reference at all to the rite of circumcision, although it obvi- 
ously must have a close bearing on the meaning attached to the idea of 
blood among primitives. 

Another very early conception of blood is found in the J narrative in 
Genesis iv’, where we read that Abel’s blood was crying from the 
ground. It is easy enough to say that in this passage blood signifies death 
by violence, but that does not throw much light upon it. The passage 
can be understood only if it is remembered that the primitive mind 
thought of blood violently shed as ‘making itself felt’ until it has been 
avenged. It should be obvious that we are not going to enter into the 
meaning of such a passage as this if we approach it with thoughts of the 
‘immortality of the soul’ or ‘the resurrection of the body’ in mind. The 
point is that spilled blood was regarded as manifesting in some undefined 
way the activity of the person violently done to death. A similar potency 
was ascribed to blood in the making of covenants. Hence the idiom, 
common to Semitic and other languages, of ‘cutting a covenant’. 

In estimating the O T. evidence it is essential to bear in mind that the 
explicit statement haddam hi hannephesh is Deuteronomic, and is not 
to be found in earlier documents. The same applies to the prohibition 
against drinking blood. Prior to D, this was a recognized practice. Thus 
in the early J narrative which contains the Balaam oracles we read: 

Behold the people riseth up as a lioness, 

And as a lion doth he lift himself up: 

He shall not lie down until he eat of the prey, 

And drink of the blood of the slain. (Numb. xxiii?4.) 
It was believed that by thus drinking of the blood of the slain their 
powers could be appropriated. The rabbis may have read back the 
prohibition against eating the flesh with the blood into the Noachian 
covenant, but this is a patent fiction. In the same circle of ideas it is 
perhaps relevant to point to the incident recorded in 1 Kings xxii3*, 
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where we are told that the prostitutes washed themselves in the pool 
into which King Ahab’s blood had drained, obviously expecting in some 
way to become possessed of his kingly powers. 

The Deuteronomic reformation in blood-theology (if the term may 
be allowed), to which we have referred, carried with it the ideas of 
‘innocent blood’ and ‘blood-guiltiness’, which were previously unknown, 
Let us examine the teaching of D in more detail, for it had a decisive 
influence upon the whole conception of dam. 

In the first place, as we have seen, it is taught that the blood is the 


nephesh (Deut. xii?3). This word is hard to translate. If we were to | 


render it ‘personality’ in reference to human blood, we should be read- 
ing later ideas into it: and such a rendering is in any case inapplicable 
to the blood of animals. Perhaps ‘soul’, used in rather a crude sense, is 
as near as we can get to an equivalent meaning. In any event, this 
attempt to fix and define the meaning of nephesh was of immense im- 
portance. It was apparently the first time that anything of the kind had 
been attempted among the Hebrews, and thus was begun a process of 
development which ultimately led to the equating of the human per- 
sonality with his blood. Furthermore, D was responsible for another 
vital innovation of thought. He drew a distinction between deliberate 
and accidental blood-shedding (Deut. xix.+ff.) and thus at one jump the 
idea of ddm was invested with ethical significance. It is no longer a 
mysterious amoral entity, but becomes personalized and moralized. 
Clearly it would be hard to overrate the importance of this development. 

It is necessary to remember that the developed sacrificial system of P 
came into being after the ideas of D had had time to take root. (It is not 
necessary to discuss here the relation of D to H. I assume that D was 
earlier; if not, we shall have to substitute H for D in our argument, or 
in part of it at least.) Moreover, although even in P the idea of nephesh 
is not clearly defined, a careful study of the ceremonial of the sacrifices 
leaves no doubt that power and virtue were believed to reside in the 
blood of the sacrificial victim, sufficient to enable it in some sense to 
carry human values. It is explicitly stated that the sacrificer by laying 
his hands upon the victim identifies himself with it and is represented 
by it. The climax of the animal sacrifices was not the slaughtering, but 
the disposal of the blood. At the same time, it is incorrect to say, as 
Mr. Morris does: ‘On this view the slaughter of the animal is necessary, 
but only because there is no other way of obtaining the blood, the life, 
and the death plays no real part in the sacrifice.’ This is to misunder- 
stand the position completely, and unfortunately it is a common 
misunderstanding, and one from which Dr. Vincent Taylor, to whom 
Mr. Morris refers, is not wholly free. Here let me quote S. C. Gayford: 
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It has been the fashion sometimes . . . to run to the opposite extreme of 
treating the killing of the victim as a mere incident of no great intrinsic 
importance. This is a great mistake. ‘Apart from the shedding of blood 
there is no remission.’ The offering of the blood still within the body of 
the victim would represent a life unsurrendered; to offer some only of the 
blood drawn from its body would typify the surrender of but a part of the 
life. The entire surrender of the whole life is essential before it can be 
given over to God, and therefore nothing less than the death of the victim 
is required, though but a little of its blood was needed to ‘put’ on the 
Horns of the Altar (op. cit., p. 116). 

Mr. Morris, I think, misconceives the situation when he argues in 
favour of his thesis by saying: “This is supported by the fact that it is 
the life of the flesh [his italics] that is said to be in the blood, and it is 
precisely this which ceases to exist when the blood is poured out.’ This 
will not do; for Leviticus says: “The life of the flesh is in the blood, and 
I have given it to you upon the altar to make atonement for your souls’ 
(xviit?), Since the victim was never killed on the altar in the developed 
cultus, this argument clearly will not stand. 

Again, it is no objection to the doctrine that it is the life-blood sur- 
rendered unto death which makes atonement to point out that there are 
other ways in O.T. in which atonement is made. The sacrificial system 
itself makes room for this in the ’dshdm in which the blood-atonement 
is preceded by an act of restitution. The fact of the matter is that the 
system was frankly recognized to be imperfect and incomplete. No 
atonement for grave moral offences was included in it (Deut. xvii!?; 
Num. xv3°) and apart from the ’dshdm no atonement for moral offences 
of any kind. It was acknowledged, as the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews says, that ‘it is impossible that the blood of bulls and goats 
should take away sin’. The essential point is that the Priestly Code fore- 
shadowed the doctrine that the fulfilment of sacrifice is the complete 
surrender of the self to God, even unto death—a fulfilment realized 
only in the perfect humanity of our Lord. 

We thus see that the antithesis between death and life in blood- 
theology is a false one. Both ideas are essential for a right understanding 
of the biblical idea of sacrifice. “The soul that sinneth it shall die.’ That 
is as necessary as “The blood is the soul.’ Indeed it is necessary to em- 
phasize that the biblical doctrine of punishment is the retributive doc- 
trine, because it is apt to be out of favour in these days. Thus, to quote 
Gayford again in connexion with the death of the sacrificial victim: 
‘This death is essential for the undoing of sin.’ The animal slaughtered 
symbolically pays the penalty due from the sacrificer. And then, in sym- 
bol, the life thus surrendered up in death is offered to God. This indeed 
is the climax, but it is meaningless apart from what has gone before. 
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The inherent limitations of the sacrifice of animals are pointed out in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. They are, essentially, that, in the first place, 
the sacrifice was involuntary, and, in the second, that the victim was not 
a true equivalent. These two limitations are removed in the sacrifice of 
Christ. ‘If the blood of goats and bulls . . . sanctify unto the cleanness 
of the flesh, how much more shall the blood of Christ . . . cleanse your 
conscience.’ ‘To attempt to interpret these words, as Mr. Morris does, 
as referring solely to the death in view of the fact that, a few verses later 
on, the writer uses the phrase ‘a death having taken place’ is once more 
to be victimized by the false antithesis between death and life in the 
theology of sacrifice, and begs the question at issue. LINpsay Dewar 


TWO ASTRONOMICAL PASSAGES IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


THE prophet Amos, urging the people of Israel to give up the worship 
of false gods and to return to that of the true God, says: 

Seek him who made the Pleiades and Orion, 

Who turned deep night into morning, 

Who darkened day into night, 

Who summoned the waters of the sea 

And poured them out over the earth, 

Whose name is the LORD; 

Who brings sudden destruction on the strong, 

So that destruction comes on the fortress. (Amos 5*-9) 
The purport of the first five lines is clear: the prophet urges the Israel- 
ites to abandon the cult of calves and bulls and to worship the Creator, 
who has fashioned the starry firmament, who has made the alternation 
of day and night, who has distributed the seas over the earth, thus fixing 
the bounds of man’s habitation—and what? The last two lines seem, as 
translated above, entirely out of place, besides presenting a somewhat 
odd picture in themselves. 

Long ago Hoffmann,’ seeing that something was wrong, made the 
briliiant suggestion to emend % ‘destruction’ into 7 ‘bull’ and to 
revocalize ty ‘strong’ as TY ‘goat’ and “$3” ‘stronghold’ as "$32 
‘harbinger of vintage’;? and he took these words in an astronomical 
sense. The verse may now be translated: 

Who makes the}Bull to rise hard on (the rising of) the She-goat 
And causes the$Bulljto set hard on (the rising of) the Vintager. 


Unfortunately, Hoffmann expressed himself so obscurely that he failed 


1 In Z. At. W. III (1883), 110-11. 
2 Or preferably 3272 ‘vintager’ (Procksch). 
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to bring out the point of his own suggestion, and Sellin' rejected it on 
the ground dass die Sternbilder ja schon in v. 8b wieder verlassen sind and 
that ‘Whose name is the Lorp’ properly terminates the passage. Now ' 
Capella (a Aurigae) rose in April and Taurus in May-June, so that ‘who 
makes the Bull to shine (in rising) hard on (the rising of) the She-goat’ 
makes good sense; and Vindemiatrix (« Virginis) rose in September, 
while Taurus set in October-November, so that ‘who causes the Bull 
to set hard on (the rising of) the Vintager’ makes equally good sense. 
The prophet’s point then is that Taurus, rising immediately after Capella 
in the spring and setting immediately after the rising of Vindemiatrix in 
the autumn, marks the onset of summer and winter, i.e. the alternation of 
the seasons. In effect he bids the Israelites worship the true God who has 
made the starry firmament and fixed the alternation of day and night, 
who has put sea and earth in their proper places, and who has deter- 
mined the rotation of the seasons, which control man’s livelihood on 
earth, by the rising and setting of certain stars or constellations. 

Consequently the position of ‘whose name is the LORD’ must be wrong; 
some copyist, who misunderstood the purport of the last two lines, put 
it after the verse describing the delimitation of sea and earth, whereas 
it ought to follow that describing the determination of the seasons, 
which is the culmination of the passage. 

The solution of this passage describing some of the wonders of 
creation calls attention to another dealing with the same theme. 

When Job has finished his complaint that he has suffered unjustly at 
the hands of God, inasmuch as he has committed no sin, God answers 
him with a number of questions, to which the only possible answer must 
show that God is omnipotent; the world and all that is in it is His and 
He does what He wills with it. 

In the course of these questions God, having inquired of Job where 
he was when the world was founded, asks him: 

Hast thou ever in thy life given orders to the morning and taught the 
dawn its place, 

That it may grip the ends of the earth and the wicked be shaken out of it, 

When it is changed like clay under the seal and things stand forth as 
though clothed, 

(When) their light is withdrawn from the wicked and the high arm is 

broken? (Job 38'2-'s) 

He then goes on to ask him if he has penetrated beyond the gates of 
death, and so on. In other words, God asks Job if hg has ever called up 
the dawn, watched it lighting up hills and valleys from end to end of the 
earth, bringing them into relief as they are picked out in light and shade 


* In Zwélfprophetenbuch 1 228-9. 


621. N.S. 4. P 
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like the pattern imprinted by a seal or on a brightly coloured garment, 
and if he has seen the stars fade gradually as the light of the sun envelops 
them. 

The sense of the passage is clear except on two points: what are the 
‘wicked’ doing here, where they seem quite out of place, and what can 
the ‘high arm’ be? For this, if it denotes the arrogant conduct of the 
wicked, is equally out of place in a description of approaching dawn. 

The whole context argues some celestial phenomena connected with 
the dawn. 

The reader will have noticed that the 9 in O°" ‘wicked men’ is 
‘suspended’, i.e. written above the line; this peculiarity suggests that 
the copyists may have suspected the word and have wished to indicate 
that it has an unusual meaning or has been intentionally altered. The 
first idea that occurs to the mind is that the word, if it bears its usual 
meaning, denotes a star of ill omen, like that 

ov TE KU” * Qpiwvos émikAnow KaX€ovot’ 
Aapmporatos pev rf y €or KaKOV dé TE ona TETUKTAL 
which men call by the surname of Orion’s Hound; 
this is indeed very bright but has been made an evil omen. 
(Homer I]. xxii. 29-30) 
This is Sirius,' whose heliacal rising has always been associated with 
the dry hot and sultry season which brings sickness and pestilence in the 
East. Are the O°yY9 then ‘evil (stars, constellations)’, namely Canis 
Major and Minor? Another possibility is that the word is the deliberate 
alteration of some other word, such as Oy? ‘hairy ones’, on the 
supposition that an unknown word has been transformed into a known 
one by a simple transposition of letters.2 The obvious interpretation of 
such a word would be ‘comets’, just as xoyjjrac ‘hairy ones’ means 
‘comets’ from the trail of light which they leave behind them as they 
rush across the sky. The comet, however, is a transitory object, and 
there is another Hebrew word for it;3 some other meaning, then, must 


be sought. This may perhaps be found in the Arab. Sart ‘hairy 
one’ = Canis Major, of which the dual One ‘two hairy ones’ is 
used for Canis Major and Canis Minor; thus these two stars seem to be 
indicated whether the text is kept or emended. 


' Formerly thought to be the star nearest to the earth on account of its 
brilliance (Ball Atlas of Astronomy p. 51). 
* Cf. LXX’s FN for M.T.’s INN at Ezek. 16°”. 


3 Heb. vaw Aram. vav7 + be) ‘long-tailed star’ (cf. Arab. Lo “was 
loose, lank’, of hair) at Num. 24!’, parallel with 3315 ‘star’. 
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What then does 779) vit ‘high arm’ mean? An obvious suggestion 
is the Milky Way, a dimly luminous zone encircling the heavens; but, 
if o°yw" refers to a definite star or group of stars, the probability is that 
the parallel 9171 will also do so. Further, the Milky Way does not seem 
to be described as an ‘arm’ in any language. A point, too, which must be 


$-, : 
considered in this connexion is that the cognate Arab. ¢1)5 is also an 
— 


astronomical term; this, whether simply ‘the arm’ or ‘the arm of Leo’, 
designates a and 8 Geminorum, when it is called the ‘extended arm’, 
and a and 8 Canis Minoris, when it is called the ‘contracted arm’, the 
former reaching higher in the sky than the latter. Now these stars are 
reasonably high up towards the zenith and clearly visible from December 
to February, the season when the sky is least obscured in Palestine; they 
coincide, too, almost entirely with the Navigator’s Line, i.e. the line of 
the stars which he learns first of all to identify as the most distinct— 
Sirius (a Canis Majoris), Procyon (a Canis Minoris), Castor and Pollux 
(a and 8 Geminorum), extended like a bent arm across the sky from the 
horizon to the zenith. Is the conjecture too bold that the Hebrew poet’s 
‘high arm’ is this band of stars clearly visible to the naked eye?+ 
If this interpretation of the Hebrew terms here discussed is accepted, 

the sense of the passage is evident. God asks Job if he has brought on 
the dawn and watched the skies as its light is diffused over them in such 
a way 

that it may grip the ends of the earth 

and the Dog-stars are shaken out of it 


and the light of the Dog-stars is withdrawn from it 
and the Navigator’s Line is broken up. 


In other words, the clusters of stars are in a fashion shaken out of the 
heavens, which are elsewhere compared to a curtain,} as locusts out of a 
garment or leaves off a tree ;+ and, at the same time, their light disappears 
and the line of stars by which sailors learn to steer their vessels, some of 


1 Hence the ancient Arabs extended Leo farther than modern astronomers, 
in that they reckoned Castor and Pollux (Gemini) and Canis Minor as ‘arms’ or 
extensions of Leo (Lane Arab.-Engl. Lex. 1 962). ’ 

? On this suggestion the Heb. YTV and the Arab. els are used in slightly 
different senses; the latter describes certain stars as an ‘arm’ extended from a 
constellation, while the former describes a line of stars as an ‘arm’ extended 
across the skies. The important point is that the same term is used in both 
languages in a similar though not identical sense. 

* Ten. 40", Pe. 204°. 

* Ps. 10973 (locusts) and Isa. 33° (leaves); the same verb is used in both 
Passages. 
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the brightest in the heavens, seems to be broken up as one star after 
another fades away before the oncoming light. 

As thus explained, the whole passage gains internal consistency and 
its sense suits the general tenor of the chapter. G. R. Driver 


NOTE ON JOHN 21, 24 


“THis is the disciple which beareth witness of these things, and wrote 
these things: and we know that his witness is true.’ 

This has usually been understood as an editorial note claiming the 
‘beloved disciple’ as the author of the Fourth Gospel. It is, however, 
not entirely clear that this is the meaning intended. 

Verse 24 stands in intimate connexion with verse 23, which is already 
in some measure detached from the preceding narrative, since (a) it 
places the reader in a situation clearly different from that of verses 1-22, 
a situation in which a certain (inaccurate) report of the incident there 
described had found currency in the Christian community (exelthen eis 
tous adelphous) ; and (6) the writer now intrudes himself into the narra- 
tive with an argument addressed directly to the reader, to persuade him 
that the account given in verse 22, and not the current report, is in fact 
true. 

There seems to be no sufficient reason for separating the statements 
in verse 23, exelthen ho logos ..., and ouk eipen... alla. . ., from the 
statement in verse 24, houtos estin ho mathetes. . . . They appear to be 
addressed to the same situation, and to take the same point of view. 
The passage would exhibit a good sequence of thought, and make ex- 
cellent sense, if we read verses 23 and 24 together, somewhat as fol- 
lows: ‘There has been a report circulating in the church [viz. the local 
church, presumably in the province of Asia], to the effect that the Lord 
promised the disciple whom He loved that he should survive until His 
second advent. This report is a garbled version of something which 
the Lord did say about the disciple in question. The true account is 
that given above, which rests on the authority of the beloved disciple 
himself; in fact, he put it in writing, and his evidence is to be accepted.’ 

In this way of taking the passage tauta refers, not to the entire gos- 
pel, but to what has immediately preceded. (The tauta of 203', by which 
the understanding of 2124 has perhaps been insensibly affected, is not 
properly pronominal: ta semeia is to be supplied from the context.) It 
is not immediately obvious how far we are to extend the reference back- 
wards. Tauta might conceivably mean (a) the single Herrenwort of verse 
22, or (6) the dialogue introducing that saying, beginning either at 20 
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or at 15, or (c) the whole of 21-22. It must clearly end at verse 22. In 
any case, we appear to have, not a ‘colophon’ indicating the author- 
ship of the complete gospel, but a note which appeals, for corrobora- 
tion of the true wording of the saying, not only to the authority of the 
‘beloved disciple’ in general terms (ho marturon), but to a specific writ- 
ten record, which was accepted by the person or persons responsible 
for the note as his authentic work (ho grapsas). It is not clear whether 
oidamen is an ‘editorial’ plural, or indicates a group of people who are 
prepared to sponsor the statement attributed to the ‘beloved disciple’, 
or whether it means, in effect, ‘it is well known’, the subject of the verb 
being an indefinite plural, including any and every person who may 
have a relevant interest in the question (as in Jn. 93', where oidamen 
means no more than ‘it is matter of common knowledge,’ whereas in 
9*9 the Pharisees, as Mouseos mathetat, claim special personal knowledge 
about Moses, hemeis oidamen. Similarly in Rom. 2? et passim apud 
Paulum oidamen implies, vaguely, common knowledge). This is per- 
haps the most likely meaning here. In any case, the ‘knowledge’ claimed 
can hardly rest upon independent personal acquaintance with the facts: 
it is rather a firm assurance that the author of the record here adduced 
is a witness whose veracity cannot be doubted. C. H. Dopp 


THE THEORY OF AN ARAMAIC SOURCE 
IN ACTS 2, 14-40 
A NuMBER of scholars have supported the theory that the speech which 
St. Peter is represented as delivering at Pentecost in Acts 2'+-4° is 
derived from an Aramaic source. C. C. Torrey in The Composition and 
Date of Acts (1916) argued that the first half of Acts (chapters 1-15) was 
translated from Aramaic. De Zwaan in The Beginnings of Christianity 
(1922), edited by Jackson and Lake, Part I, vol. ii, modified Torrey’s 
theory, but agreed with him that the evidence for Aramaism is strong in 
Acts 1'~516, g3!~11'8, Professor C. H. Dodd in The Apostolic Preaching 
and its Developments (1936), p. 35, nN. 1, says of these sections: ‘for 
myself I cannot resist the conclusion that the material here presented 
existed in some form in Aramaic before it was incorporated in our Greek 
Acts.’ Mr. C. S. C. Williams in his second edition of A. H. McNeile’s 
An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament (1953), p. 101, n. 3, 
writes: “Torrey has not proved his case for more than the speeches and 
chapters 1-5'°,’ This implies inter alia that Torrey has proved his case 


for an Aramaic original of what purports to be St. Peter’s speech in 
214-40, 
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This is a formidable array of scholars who maintain that there was an 
Aramaic source for this speech as we have it in Acts. Nevertheless the 
theory is confronted by a serious objection which these writers do not 
appear to have noticed. The difficulty lies in the fact that the O.T, 
quotations in the speech are derived from the Septuagint, and are not 
based, as we would expect if an Aramaic source were being used, upon 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament. Perhaps the upholders of the theory 
would reply that while the substance of the speech is derived from an 
Aramaic source, the O.T. quotations were added from the Septuagint 
either by St. Luke or by someone else. But this theory does not appear 
to be tenable. The O.T. quotations form too large a part of the speech 
and are too integral to it for us to suppose that it ever existed without 
them. 

Verse 16 leads up to verses 17-21 in which we find an almost exact 
quotation of the LXX, Joel 278-32, Verse 24 contains an allusion to the 
LXX, Ps. 175 (184), 1143 (1163), where the phrase ‘the pangs of death’ 
is a false rendering of the Hebrew which means ‘the bands of death’, 
Verses 25-28 are an exact quotation of the LXX, Ps. 15 (16)8-"". Verses 
30 and 31 contain allusions to the LXX, Ps. 131 (132)!", 15 (16). In 
verses 34-35 we have an exact quotation from the LXX, Ps. 109 (110)!. 
In verse 39 we have a conflation of allusions to the LXX, Joel 232 and 
Isaiah 57'9. 

All these LXX quotations and allusions are integral to the sense of 
the speech, and if they are removed the residue is very small, and is, 
moreover, written in idiomatic Greek without any trace of Aramaisms. 
The conclusion appears inevitable that the speech never existed without 
its LXX quotations and allusions, and that it cannot be regarded as in 
any sense a translation from Aramaic. A. W. ARGYLE 


ROMANS 8, 32 


Tue Greek relative pronouns (hos, hostis), with or without the addition 
of the particle ge, are frequently used in a causal sense equivalent to 
that of the Latin gui or quippe qui, followed by the subjunctive. The 
Greek usage is explained, with numerous examples, in Goodwin's 
Syntax of Greek Moods and Tenses, p. 220. 

Is there such an example at Rom. 837? I suggest that verses 31-32 
should be translated as follows: ‘What shall we say therefore to these 
things? If God is for us, who is against us? Seeing that he (hos ge) 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up on behalf of us all, how 
shall he not with him also freely give us all things?” This seems to be 
a clear instance of the frequent causal hos ge noted by Liddell and Scott. 
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Yet neither the commentators nor the translators appear to have recog- 
nized it as such. Sanday and Headlam, in their note on Rom. 8*, say 
that hos ge means ‘the same God who’. This is surely weak. The causal 
sense alone gives a satisfactory interpretation. We know that God will 
give us the whole bounty of His grace, because He gave up His own 
Son. 

It is widely recognized that hoitines at Rom. 1*5, 2'5 is used causally. 
Rom. 174-75 means: ‘God gave them up to uncleanness because they 
changed the truth of God into a lie...’ ; 2'*-'5 means: ‘For whenever the 
Gentiles that have no law do by nature the things of the law, these 
having no law are a law unto themselves, since they show the work of 
the law written in their hearts. . . .’ Sanday and Headlam and others 
recognize this sense of hoitines at 175 and 2'5, yet overlook what seems 
an equally clear instance of the causal usage of the relative pronoun in 
the occurrence of hos ge at 8°. A. W. ARGYLE 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF ORIGEN, 
CONTRA CELSUM 


For the text of Origen, contra Celsum, we are dependent upon two lines 
of manuscript tradition. The indirect tradition consists of the extracts 
included in the Philocalia compiled by Basil and Gregory Nazianzen. 
The direct tradition is preserved in Codex Vaticanus graecus 386, of the 
thirteenth century, which contains the entire work, and of which all 
other manuscripts were proved by Armitage Robinson to be copies. The 
direct tradition has recently been strengthened by the discovery of the 
sixth-century papyrus containing the first two books, found at Tura in 
1941. This text has not yet been published. 

On the whole the text is remarkably well preserved. Much valuable 
work has been done on it by the Berlin academy editor, Paul Koetschau, 
and by his stern critic, Paul Wendland. In recent years several notable 
suggestions have been made by Prof. Albert Wifstrand of Lund. 

There remain, however, some places where greater clarity can be 
simply achieved. In the notes that follow I venture to submit to the 
judgement of scholars a few conjectures to this end.' 

i. 37 (Koetschau, i. 88. 26 ff.): Origen is seeking to defend the story of 
Jesus’ Virgin birth, and appeals to instances of parthenogenesis in 
vultures and other animals. The manuscript text continues: zi odv 
mapadofov ei BovAnbeis 6 Beds Oeidv twa SiddoKadov wéupar TH yever 


t The fuller discussion here is intended to supplement the brief notes on the 
text in my translation (Cambridge, 1953). 
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tav avOpwrwv remoinxey avti oreppatixod Adyou Tod éx pikews tay 
appévwy tais yuvarki mrovjoa dd\Aw Tporw yevéoBar Tov Adyov Tod TexOya0- 
pévov; Koetschau follows earlier editors in bracketing zovjoaz, suggest- 
ing that €zoince once stood in the margin as a variant to zezoinxev, was 
altered to wovjjoa: and thus was inserted in the text in the wrong place. 
This is entirely possible, but it seems too elaborate; and even with this 
correction the sentence does not run altogether smoothly in its course. 
A simpler alternative is to read as follows: 6 Oeds . . . wemoinxev, dvti 
(rod d:a> oreppatixod Adyou Tob éx piLews Tav appévwy Tais yuvaki 
rrovjoat, dAAw tpdmw yeveobat Tov Adyov Tod TexOnoopevov; Here the in- 
serted rod, taken with woyjoa, makes sense of the otherwise unexplained 
infinitive. 

ii. 58 (Koetschau, i. 181. 17 ff.). Celsus’ criticism of the narratives of 
Jesus’ resurrection is put into the mouth of a Jew who observes that 
‘many others produce wonders like this to convince simple hearers whom 
they exploit by deceit’. Among those who falsely claimed to have risen 
from the dead are Zamolxis, Pythagoras, Rhampsinitus, Orpheus, Pro- 
tesilaus, Heracles, and Theseus. Origen passes on to the consideration 
of the next point with these words: ézei 5€ pwe8” ds tapébero 6 "loviaios 
iotopias ‘EXnucas neEpi TMV woavet TEparevoapevwv Kat TEpt TOV ws 
avacTavTwy €x vexp@v pyar «tA. The difficulty obviously lies in the words 
mepi T@V ws avaoravrwyr. In his German translation (Bibliothek der Kir- 
chenvater, Band 52, Munich, 1926, p. 177) Koetschau proposed to bracket 
mepi Tv ws as arising from a dittography, and translated ‘Nachdem der 
Jude diese griechischen Berichte von den Mannern, die angeblich 
Wunderdinge vollbracht haben und von den Toten auferstanden sind, 
hat angefiihrt . . . ’ This gives an unusual sense to reparevoapevwv. It 
seems far easier to read teparevoapevwy Kai 7epi (é€av)>T Ov ws avacravtw 
€k vexp@v. 

v. 16 (Koetschau, ii. 17. 12 ff.). Celsus objects to the crudity of the 
Christian eschatological belief that ‘all the rest of mankind will be 
thoroughly roasted and they alone will survive’. Origen replies that this 
notion of hellfire is only to be expected of simple and illiterate believers, 
though it is not the view of those who search the scriptures diligently: 
od Gavpaorov 8’ €i rovatra vevonxe Ta ev Hiv b7d Tod Adyou pwpa Tob 
Koopov ovopalopueva Kai ayer Kai eLovderwpeva Kai 7) OvTa, atwa da 
Tis pwpias Tod Knpvypatos edvddxnoev 6 Oeds aoa Tovs moTEvovTas 
ait®@ .. . ov duvdpyeva SiapPpdoa ta Kata Tos Témovs oddé BovAnfevra 
cxoAdoat TH €pevvn Tis ypadis. 

Here Wendland (Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1899, pp. 290, 621) 
attacked Koetschau for printing a meaningless text. He suggested that 
there may be a lacuna, and at first proposed the changes duvdevos and 
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Bovdnbeis. Of drwa he could make nothing in his first article (p. 290). 
Koetschau’s reply to his criticisms (Kritische Bemerkungen zu meiner 
Ausgabe von Origenes, 1899) led him to reconsider the passage, and to 
propose as a solution the entirely fantastic idea that Celsus is the subject 
of vevonxe, and that the words drwa to aoa: are an accusative and in- 
finitive dependent on edddxnaev. ‘Das Thorichte sollte durch die Thor- 
heit nach Gottes Willen die Glaubigen retten’ (p. 621). 

The manuscript reading is certainly difficult. The problematic drwa 
must be the object to cdcat. It seems simplest to regard rovs morevovras 
air either as standing in apposition to drwa, or as ascribal interpolation 
arising from the New Testament text (1 Cor. 12"). The latter is perhaps 
more probable. 

vi. 62 (Koetschau, ii. 132. 23 ff.). Celsus is here arguing against the 
excessively anthropomorphic idea of God which some biblical language 
might seem to presuppose: God has neither mouth nor voice, o¥3’ aAAo 
elvat TO Oe@ dv jets iopev. Origen seizes on the ambiguity in Celsus’ 
statement. Celsus is right if his words dv 7jeis iopev are limited to the 
sphere of sense-perception. But as a generalization it is not true: «i 5é 
xabdAov adxovowev TOO dv eis Lopev, TOAA@Y Tucis iopev €Laxovopevov" 
éort yap avT@ apeti) Kai paxapiorns Kal Gevdrys. Koetschau translates 
this: ‘Verstehen wir aber den Ausdruck “‘was wir kennen”’ ganz allge- 
mein, so ist uns bekannt, da viel von Gott ausgesagt wird; denn in 
ihm ist Tugend und Seligkeit und Géttlichkeit’. As Wifstrand rather 
crushingly observes, ‘it is not easy to say how he got that out of the 
Greek’ (Bull. Soc. Roy. Lund, 1941-2, p. 426). Wifstrand assumes a 
lacuna but appears to regard it as beyond repair. The general sense is so 
clear that the following emendation may be ventured: . . . roAA@v <dv> 
jpeis lopev e€axovopev <mepi Tod Ge>od. 

viii. 31 (Koetschau, ii. 247. 2 f.). Celsus sarcastically congratulates 
the Christians on their refusal to eat meat offered in sacrifice on the 
ground that they will not partake of the table of daemons. The Christian 
attitude shows that at least the truth is beginning to dawn upon them, 
that whenever they eat (and not merely when a sacrifice is offered) they 
receive their food and drink, and even the very air they breathe, from 
the daemons in charge of these things (viii. 28).t Origen challenges the 
notion that divine providence has entrusted food, drink, and air to 
daemonic administration. These are rather entrusted to beneficent 
angels. He continues: GAA’ «i yp1) drotroApjoavra Aéyew Tw4, eimep TabTa 
Saipdvwv eoriv épya, djcopev drt Aol Kai adopia ... eTA. A more satis- 
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' The argument was evidently widely current since Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. iii. 12. 3) takes it over to refute the Marcionite rejection of marriage as 
the work of the Creator. 
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factory text is proposed by Wifstrand (loc. cit., p. 429): GAN’ ef yp} 


amoroAunoavra A€yew Twd, <a>, ef apa Taira, dayovwv eoriv €pya, 
djoopev. ... Otto Stahlin (Philol. Wochenschrift, 1944, col. 126) prefers 
Adyew tiva, eimep Taira, daydvwv éotiv épya. It remains, however, to 
consider the possibility that radra refers not forward but back to the 
food, drink, and air which Origen has just affirmed to be under the 
control of good angels. If so, we should read A€yew tiva, ef x7) Tadra, 
Sacyudvwv €or epya. 

viii. 68 (Koetschau, ii. 285. 15). At the end of his book Celsus’ appeal 
to the Christians to support the emperor is based on an advanced doc- 
trine of the divine right of kings, supported by the hackneyed quotation 
from the Iliad (ii. 205) efs BaowWevs, & ESwxe Kpovov mais dyxvAoprrew, 
If all men were to do the same as the Christians, nothing could prevent 
the emperor from being abandoned; the whole world would fall into the 
hands of the barbarians which would mean the end not only of Roman 
civilization but of the Christian church into the bargain. Origen will not 
accept this. In a remarkable sentence that foreshadows the political 
theory of Constantinian times he replies boldly: ‘Let all men do the 
same as I. Let them deny the Homeric doctrine, while keeping the 
doctrine of the divine right of the king and observing the command 
“Honour the king” ’ (1 Peter 2'7). The Greek continues: xai 76 cis év 
brobéce: ye TovavTn ovTE povos 6 Baareds KaradepOjoera: ove Epypos 
€orat, nor will the empire fall to the barbarians since their conversion to 
Christianity will change them from their savagery. Here the words xai 
TO ws év brobéce: ye Toa’Tn lack any construction. In his translation 
Koetschau proposes xai da rodro ws. But what seems to be required, 
and is much simpler, is Kaito: cis. 

vili. 75 (Koetschau, ii. 292. 10 ff.). The demand that Christians should 
be willing to accept public office Origen meets by the plea that they are 
called to serve in a different zatpis. Those who are competent are called 
to take ecclesiastical office. Origen’s sombre experience of the con- 
temporary episcopate reminds him to emphasize that it is not the 
ambitious who make good bishops. The manuscript then reads: «ai «i 
dpxovow of KaAds apxovtes ev TH éxxAnoia Tis Kata Oedv marpidos (Aéyw 
d€ rijs éxxAnaias) Aeyopevor 7) Kai dpyovot Kata Ta bd TOD Oeod mpooTe- 
taypeva [mporeraypéva MS.], oddév wapa totro podvvovres tTav Berar 
vopwv. In his edition of the text Koetschau proposes Aeyopevor 7) (Bialo- 
evo), kai apxovar. And in his translation he transposes the words at the 
beginning to read xai ei apyovow xaAd@s oi apyovres. His version reads: 
“Und wenn die Vorsteher in der Kirche die nach Gottes Willen geord- 
nete Vaterstadt — ich meine aber die Kirche — trefflich regieren, mégen 
sie dazu ausgewiahlt oder «gezwungen » sein, so regieren sie auch nach 
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den Geboten Gottes, ohne deshalb etwas von den gegebenen (staatlichen) 
Gesetzen zu verletzen.’ The text is no doubt beyond certain repair, but 
the following may be ventured as being a little nearer to the manuscript 
reading and as giving a rather more natural sense: kai ei (xaAds> 
dpyovow oi [xaA]@s dpxovres ev TH exxAnoia . . . (éx>Aeyopevor, 7) Kai 
apxovat Kata Ta U0 TOO Deod mpooTetaypeva, oddév mapa TobTo podv- 


vovrat 07d T@V OeTav vopwv. H. CHADWICK 


EBIONITE CHRISTIANITY 


(In the 7.7.S. of April 1951, pp. 96-99, Professor T. W. Manson re- 
viewed two books by Professor H. J. Schoeps, dealing with Jewish 
Christianity. The latter was so good as to send to the Editor recently a 
summary of the results of his studies in this subject, and by Dr. Man- 
son’s advice this summary, apart from a few omissions, is here offered 
to the reader. Dr. Manson believes that there is fruitful work to be done 
in this field of inquiry, which has been much neglected in the past; and 
he hopes that this summary may stimulate interest in the subject. The 
translation is by the Editor.] 
DeFINITE authorities, the pseudo-Ciementine Romance (consisting of 
Homilies and Recognitions), Symmachus’ translation of the Bible, re- 
mains of apocryphal gospels, patristic and rabbinic information, disclose 
to us the theology of Jewish-Christian communities of the middle and 
later part of the second century. Jewish Christianity obviously took 
many forms and varied in different districts. But the sources just men- 
tioned are attached, almost without exception, to groups in Coele-Syria 
or Transjordan, composed of the descendants of the first Christians who 
left Jerusalem and probably also of others who moved from Palestine 
shortly before A.D. 70 and round A.D. 135. In this way information and 
traditions have been preserved, which go back to the middle of the first 
century and reveal the opposition of their fathers at Jerusalem to St. Paul 
and the growing Gentile Christian church. This opposition, mirrored in 
the oldest strata of the pseudo-Clementine Romance, had practical im- 
portance for these groups, because their fathers’ arguments could also 
be applied for their own defence against Marcion and the Christian 
‘gnosis’. It is proposed in the following pages to sketch briefly their 
tenets in respect of their Christology, their opposition to St. Paul, and 
their attitude to the Jewish law, so far as the positive and negative evi- 
dence permits. 
1. The Ebionite Picture of Fesus Christ 
In Jesus the Ebionites saw the teacher and the pattern of perfect 
*‘Chassiduth’. On account of the merit of his life, they held, he was called 
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by God to be the Christ, that is, the messianic Prophet. ‘Had another 
similarly fulfilled the precepts of the law, he would similarly have be- 
come the Christ, for in virtue of like deeds others also can become a 
Christ’, says Hippolytus (Philos. vii. 34, 1 f.) with regard to their belief, 
The Ebionites saw in Jesus the saddiq, who in a unique degree perfectly 
fulfilled the law. In their view, however, he fulfilled it as a human being, 
not as Son of God, but as Son of man, who was consecrated to be 
Messiah and equipped by God with power, not through true pre-exis- 
tence or at the moment of birth, but only on the day of his baptism 
through the act, announced in the words of Ps. 27, of adoption through 
baptism, i.e. through the Holy Spirit present in the baptismal water. 

Among the Ebionites this ‘adoptionist Christology’ was combined 
with the apocalyptic expectation of the Son of man which prevailed in 
the primitive community, the expectation that ‘Rabbi Jeshu ha-Nozri’, 
transfigured into the angelic form of the Son of man on the clouds of 
heaven, would soon return at the hour of salvation for the last judgement 
upon the living and the dead. The disappointment of this expectation, 
the fact of the delay of the ‘parousia’, is to blame for the result that the 
fading of the strong eschatological interest in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies led to the end of the Ebionite movement. The delay of the ‘parou- 
sia’, it is true, promoted the development of the Catholic church; but in 
face of this hard fact the growth of the primitive Jerusalem community 
could not continue, since the latter held fast to a primitive stage of 
Christology, that is to say, the expectation of the ‘parousia’ of the Son of 
man. 

Apart from this expectation, however, the Ebionite picture of Jesus 
was also characterized by a quite different feature, the belief that he was 
the messianic prophet, the true prophet promised by Moses. Such a 
prophet had been widely expected in Judaism at the beginning of the 
Christian era, and the messianic doctrine, that the true prophet had 
come in Jesus, is a feature of the primitive community. This doctrine 
links the primitive community with the Jewish Christianity of Epiphanius 
and the pseudo-Clementines, and also distinguishes it markedly and 
definitely from those Jews whose messianic hopes were entirely directed 
to the remoter future. 

The Ebionite belief, that Jesus was ‘the true prophet’, that is to say, 
the messianic prophet promised by Moses, whom God would raise up 
‘like unto me’ (Deut. 18's), led among them to a complete parallelism of 
the two personalities. Both were sent by God to make covenants with 
mankind. As Moses was steward of the Jews (Luke 124), so was Jesus 
steward for the Gentiles (Hom. 2, 52). But since the teaching of both is 
the same, God accepts every man who believes one of them (Hom. 8, 6). 
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Thus for the Ebionites conversion to Christ and conversion to the holy 
God and to the Jewish law (Hom. 4, 22) are one and the same. 


2. The Ebionite Opposition to St. Paul 

On the basis of this position the Ebionites were bound, as a matter of 
principle, to adopt a position of hostility to the teaching of the apostle 
Paul and to the man himself. No direct evidence of teaching against the 
Pauline theology has been preserved in the sources which have survived 
to us, but instead we find an all the more violent polemic against his 
apostleship, its purpose being to discredit him as a deceiver (2 Cor. 6°), 
as an enemy (Gal. 4°), indeed as the Evil One himself (2 Thess. 2+), who 
has given heresy a footing in the church of Christ. His teachings they 
disparage as ‘the false gospel’. The Ebionites who figure in Ps.-Clement 
in this matter merely renew once more the accusations of their fathers, 
the Judaizers in the Pauline missionary churches, and thus make their 
fathers’ standpoint for the first time quite clear. In particular we can 
perceive from the passage Hom. 17, 13-20, that the Ebionites and their 
forerunners condemned St. Paul’s appeal to a vision of the risen Lord 
as a demonic illusion. His apostleship, based on ‘visions and revelations,’ 
they held to be illegitimate, since apostleship was only legitimized by 
personal intercourse with the earthly Jesus. 

It is clear that from the outset the circle of the twelve (together with 
James) and the Jerusalem Christians regarded the status of an eyewitness 
of the Elect One, that is, physical companionship with him, as essential 
for the rank of an apostle and the office of teaching, and conceded to 
St. Paul at most the function of ‘a worker together with us’, as the 
Clementine Peter (Hom. 17, 20) expresses it. We may compare Rec. 2, 
55: ‘he who does not learn the law from teachers, but regards himself 
as a teacher and rejects the instruction of the disciples of Jesus, must 
necessarily fall into absurdities with regard to God’. Indeed Peter in 
this connexion expresses the further opinion that Saul-Paul had indeed 
a vision which came from Jesus, but that it was of the kind which Jesus 
in anger would allow to an enemy (Hom. 17, 14). Hence St. Paul’s 
thought is said to be the opposite of the teaching of Jesus (17, 18). 

These polemics, which we only possess in truncated form, probably 
derive from ancient ebionitic Acts of the Apostles giving a very malicious 
presentation of the anti-christian activity of St. Paul previous to the 
martyrdom of St. Stephen, of his conversion, and of the events in 
Antioch. On this view, as ‘the enemy’ in his Jewish period contended for 
a Mosaism whose moral and spiritual truth had been sacrificed to ritual 
requirements, so he later became opposed to the whole Mosaic law. 
Having by his interference already frustrated the efforts of the primitive 
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community and of James for the conversion of the Jews to the Mosaic 
law reformed by the prophet Jesus, after his conversion he still remained 
the persecutor of the true law. 


3. The Ebionite Understanding of the Law 

The Ebionites of the second and third century were, like their fathers, 
the ‘certain of the sect of the Pharisees who believed’ (Acts 155), plain 
and professed ‘enthusiasts for the law’ (Acts 212°). They call their teach- 
ing ‘the proclamation of the law’, but carried the Mosaic law to new 
extremes of strictness by their insistence, as a matter of principle, on 
vegetarianism (which was to overcome the imperfections of the Jewish 
‘schechitha’), by the command of poverty and community of goods, as 
well as by a vigorous system of purifications, extending from ritual 
washings to a singular water-mysticism culminating in the act of 
baptism. But, while on one side they increased the severity of the law, 
they also took a decisive and historically very important line in carrying 
through a systematic revision of the Mosaic law; that is to say, they cut 
out the sanguinary cult of animal sacrifice, after that, the institution of 
the kingship in Israel, then the erroneous—that is to say, the unfulfilled 
—prophecies of scripture, as well as, lastly, the divine utterances of an 
anthropomorphic character, as being ‘erroneous sections’, which had 
been subsequently inserted into the Mosaic torah. Jesus was for them 
the reformer of the Jewish law, whose teaching was the criticism of the 
torah as a means of spreading the knowledge what in the law is truth, 
and what is error, wrongly introduced. 

In Ebionite belief, therefore, the reformation of the law by Jesus was 
connected above all with the sacrificial cult, and in connexion with such 
an estimate of Jesus’ opposition to the sanguinary sacrificial cult of 
atonement we see a further reason why the Ebionites were bound to 
reject the Pauline teaching. For St. Paul’s soteriological estimate of the 
death of Jesus as an atoning sacrifice is—ebionitically speaking—the 
greatest paradox which can be conceived, a blasphemy so great that it 
alone at once proves him to be a type of the false prophet. Not by the 
all-encompassing sacrifice of the Son of God, as the church, following 
St. Paul, teaches, did Christianity become free from the Jewish sacrificial 
worship, but Jesus by the waters of baptism extinguished the fire of 
sacrifice—such is Ebionite belief. In any case, in the Ebionite theology 
Jesus’ specific task was the abolition of sacrifice ; and thereby he proved 
himself the ‘true prophet’, precisely because, alongside complete alle- 
giance to and affirmation of the Mosaic law in all other respects, he 
brought to an end the sacrificial torah. 

All the Ebionite deductions from and additions to the law, commanded 
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by Jesus, the alleviations as well as the increased burdens, have, how- 
ever, as their sole purpose the expression of the will of God as the 
authority behind the scriptures, in order to set up once more the broken 
unity between the law and the will of God. In the last resort they assessed 
the law by reference to Jesus; in his life and in his teaching they saw the 
correct fulfilment of the Mosaic law. That which in it was of God he 
confirmed ; that which was not of God he abolished. For them Ebionite 
theology simply meant the establishment of this in detail. In opposition 
to the Pauline teaching their purpose in this connexion was, as the con- 
tent of the true worship of God, to revere him only, not to live a defiled 
life, to do good, not to commit injustice (Hom. 7, 8). Through ‘righteous- 
ness by means of works’ (justitia in operibus, Rec. 2, 36) the ‘higher 
righteousness’ required by Jesus, the true Prophet, would be attained. 


4. The Ebionites’ Place in History 

Especially surprising is the hostility of the Ebionites to the Jewish 
sacrificial cultus, a hostility which was also directed against the cult- 
places of the Jerusalem temple, on the ground that the temple was a 
debased form of the old tabernacle of God’s choice. Since in Jewish 
religious history, from the nomadic Rechabites through the Maccabean 
era to the Essenes of the period before and after Christ, movements 
continually occurred which were opposed to the sacrificial cultus of the 
Jerusalem priesthood, it is possible to place the Ebionites in a clearly 
definable context in the history of ideas, especially as their inner con- 
nexion with the Essenes seems close. Obviously in their line of descent 
are especially also those groups that are represented by the writings, 
which have become known, since my books were completed, through 
the discovery of the scrolls from 'Ain Feshkha. A comparison of their 
views, together with several characteristic agreements in detail, at least 
yields a very similar Christology (more sedeq: ‘the true prophet’), the 
same glorification of the poor and probably also (Sektenkanon ix. 3) a 
common attitude of reserve towards the sanguinary sacrificial cultus. 
As I was able to show elsewhere,' the Zadokite group of ’Ain Feshkha, 
the church of Damascus, Essenes, and Ebionites probably had a doc- 
trinal connexion. This was rendered possible by the exodus of the primi- 
tive community to Transjordan, where from of old time Jewish minority 
groups opposed to civilization and the cultus had settled. 

That the Ebionites of patristic literature and the Clementine Romance 
are in fact the physical descendants of the original Jerusalem community, 
also follows—apart from the testimony of Eusebius and Epiphanius— 

1 H. J. Schoeps, ‘Handelt es sich wirklich um ebionitische Dokumente ?’ 
Zeitschrift fiir Religions- und Geistesgeschichte, 1951, Heft 4. 
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from two explanatory statements of the Ebionite source of the pseudo- 
Clementine Romance (Rec. 1, 37 syr.; Rec. 1, 39), which hitherto have 
been for the most part overlooked: ‘The wisdom of God transported 
them, for their deliverance, to a safe place in the country, and this before 
the outbreak of the war, which was to result in the destruction of the 
unbelieving Jews.’ 

The descendants of the primitive Jerusalem community were able to 
maintain themselves in their new homes, remote from the highways of 
the world, hardly more than 350 years. In accordance with the usual fate 
of sectaries, they seem latterly to have broken apart or at least to have 
branched out in many diverging lines. So far as they did not find their way 
back to the Catholic church, they were finally submerged in the motley 
mixture of religions in the Near East, after their watchwords and their 
programme for the reform of the Jewish law had met with no approval 
on any side, and the strength of their eschatological expectation had been 
gradually broken by the fact of the delay in the ‘parousia’, since this was 
not compensated, as it was in the great church, by any special sacra- 
mental mysticism. So far, however, as their religious teaching and doc- 
trinal formulations are concerned, these, more or less modified and 
recast, again came to the light of day—along several lines of connexion— 
in the third, and up to the present time last revealed, religion in world- 
history, Islam. H. J. Scuoeps 
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The Book of Psalms, Volume One: I-LXXII. By MONSIGNOR 
EpwarD J. KIssaneg. Pp. xlvi+319. Dublin: Browne & Nolan, 
Ltd., 1953. 30s. 

A coop English commentary on the Book of Psalms has long been 

awaited and the appearance of a new commentary naturally awakens 

interest, especially since many would feel that the Psalms are the most 
difficult part of the Hebrew Bible for treating adequately within the 
limits of a commentary. It would be hard to say what would constitute 

a good commentary. The volume under review, covering the first 

seventy-two psalms, will certainly satisfy some of the requirements 

of such a book. It satisfies the publisher’s desire for a minimum of 

Hebrew type and for a moderately short book. It also satisfies the more 

eneral desire to recognize the Book of Psalms as a collection of reli- 
gious poetry, however varying the literary merits of the poems in- 
cluded in it. Moreover, this commentary makes a laudable attempt to 
meet the needs of both critical scholar and ordinary devout reader. 
The introduction, although concerned with the usual points of inter- 
est, has an important section on the metrical structure of the psalms. 
The author seeks to show that the essential element in Hebrew poetry 
is ‘balance of thought’, a phrase which, with other modern scholars, 
he rightly holds as preferable to ‘parallelism’. ‘As the balance of thought 
affects the expression, it sometimes results in parallelism in the strict 
sense’ (p. xxxvi). Furthermore he claims to be able to divide the psalms 
into strophes. Those with refrains fall easily into their divisions, others 
he divides largely according to sense requirements. There are said to 
be four kinds of strophic arrangement: (i) strophes of equal length, 

(ii) strophes of equal length introduced by a strophe of different, 

usually shorter, length, (iii) equal strophes with introductory and con- 

cluding strophes, and (iv) alternate strophes of equal length. The trans- 
lation is carried out on the basis of these divisions, but at times slavish 
adhesion to them has resulted in some curious renderings, as in Psalm 

243, ‘who then shall go up into the mount of Yahweh?’ where ‘then’ 

Suggests a contrast that is not expressed in the Hebrew and also is not 

brought out by the translator in the similar phrase in 15'. The section 

on Davidic authorship is scarcely full enough to justify its inclusion in 
the introduction as a separate discussion. Full justice seems to be done 
to modern criticism in the opening remark: ‘if we were to attempt to 
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prove from internal evidence the Davidic origin of the Psalter, we should 
be undertaking a hopeless task’ (p. xxix). Thereafter the author seeks 
refuge in tradition: ‘David is the principal author, and for this there 
is ample evidence apart from the Psalter itself.’ In the body of the 
commentary, in dealing with the ‘Davidic’ psalms Dr. Kissane speci- 
fically attaches eight only of the fifty-three to David, or to the time 
of David, and ascribes many of the others to a time after the Temple 
was built or even during the Exile. 

The plan of the rest of the book is fairly rigid, consisting of a brief 
introduction to each psalm dealing with such matters as structure, date, 
occasion, and contents. Then a new translation is offered showing the 
division into strophes. The translation is followed by ‘Critical Notes’ 
which form, in effect, a critical apparatus to the Hebrew text which 
the author has translated. Finally there is a commentary discussing 
the meaning of the text and elucidating the critical notes. 

The introduction to each psalm gives suggestions as to the strophic 
arrangement and the historical or religious setting of the psalm. The 
translation has been made with extreme care and may be read by itself 
with interest and profit. Full use has been made in it of the latest philo- 
logical researches and full justice done to the poetic nature of the 
original. There are many felicitous renderings, as in Psalm 45?: ‘I will 
recite my poem’, and many suggestive renderings, as in Psalm 29 where 
‘voice’ is treated as an exclamatory word and translated ‘Hark’. In 
much of this the translator makes no claim to be original and many 
of his renderings may be found in other translations, notably those 
made by Roman Catholic scholars. Inevitably the commentator has 
felt the need to emend the text and occasionally has some worth-while 
suggestions of his own to offer (27%, 363, 425, 49'4). The critical notes 
which follow the translation serve to draw attention to the Hebrew 
form of such changes. On the other hand, there are places where the 
translator departs from accepted meanings without explanation (cf. 
‘all words that harm’, 52°), or renders Hebrew tenses arbitrarily as in 
29'° where ‘shall sit enthroned’ translates a past tense in the Hebrew. 

There is little doubt that this commentary will take a place among 
the few English commentaries on the Book of Psalms; but it is not an 
easy one to use. The psalm numbers stand at the head of the psalm 
and at the beginning of the critical notes, but not at the head of each 
page. Quick finding of a particular psalm is difficult. The critical notes 
are so brief that they must almost invariably be supplemented by con- 
sulting not only the following commentary but often also a dictionary, 
One is bound to wonder whether, despite the obvious place of an intro- 
duction before a psalm, it would not have been more satisfactory to 
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have let the translation stand first and the notes of all kinds to follow, 
the more general before the more detailed. But these are minor criti- 
cisms and should not be allowed to conceal the true worth of the com- 
mentary. 


The Exegetical Method of the Greek Translator of the Book of Fob. 
By DonaLp H. Garp. Pp. 107. Philadelphia: Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature. $1.50. 


IN recent years increasing attention has been paid to the motives and 
interests of the translators of the Septuagint. It is widely recognized 
that their theological outlook inevitably influenced their renderings and 
led at times to misreadings, omissions, and alterations of the Hebrew 
text as it lay before them. Two things remain undetermined; first, 
the relation of the Hebrew text used by the translators to that handed on 
by the Masoretes, and second, whether the deviations were deliberately 
made or whether they were unconscious, being the result of tradition 
and theological outlook. With regard to the latter, it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that the translators stood at a higher spiritual level than 
that which the Hebrew text exhibits. We have to be chary, however, 
of ascribing anything like a rigid application of rules of anti-anthropo- 
morphism and of text improvement to the translators. These tenden- 
cies of the Greek translation are demonstrated in this short study of 
the Greek text of Job. The author examines the divergences and omis- 
sions of the Septuagint, as compared with the Masoretic text, and 
shows many of them to have been due to the desire to remove offen- 
sive theological ideas, over-bold anthropomorphisms, and unseemly 
attribution of human emotions to God. Due recognition is shown (p. 
32) of the limitation of this method of examination and of the fact 
that the translators were by no means thorough or consistent in their 
handling of similar words and phrases. 

This study, therefore, may be warmly recommended although it is 
itself limited in several directions. First, there is very little attempt 
made to explain, beyond the bare theory of exegetical interest, how each 
particular variation may have arisen from the underlying Hebrew text. 
For example, the omission of verse 8 in 77-9 is examined and accoun- 
ted for, and then the statement is made that the translator ‘renders 
the first line of 9 freely’ (p. 77), a statement which serves only to raise 
further questions. Second, the omissions of the Greek are surveyed in 
chapter 4, but the study of them is limited to theological omissions 
only. Moreover, even such passages as fall in this category cannot be 
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fully explained as having been omitted for theological reasons, e.g. 
281323 (pp. 74 ff.). The present reviewer feels that there should be 
more recognition of the problem of the relation of the shorter Greek 
text to the original Hebrew and of the possibility that the shorter form 
is the more original. Only slight reference is made to this problem (p, 
76). Thirdly, the book is litho-printed from typescript and has several 
blemishes including a misspelt Hebrew word (p. 26, line 22). 

The book serves a very useful purpose in re-examining the Greek 
text from the standpoint of theological exegesis and should be followed 
by similar studies of other parts of the Greek Bible. 

L. H. BROcKINGTON 


Einleitung in das Neue Testament. By Dr. ALFRED WIKENHAUSER. 

Pp. xv-+420. Verlag Herder: Freiburg, 1953. 

Tue author of this introduction to the New Testament, published with 
the imprimatur, provides a practical handbook for the theological student 
and follows a serviceable plan. The first part of his introduction deals 
with the Canon, the second with the text, the third and largest with the 
creation of the New Testament literature. In these subjects Professor 
Wikenhauser has furnished all that we can expect from a good intro- 
duction: well-chosen bibliographies, sensible, clear, and well-informed 
discussions. A few errors in detail do not mar the general reliability of 
the book and can be corrected in later editions. 

The section on the text gives a good survey of the material and an 
up-to-date discussion of theories about the history of the text. The space 
given to the theory of textual criticism is by comparison too short, sound 
as are the remarks on pages 52-55. The student of the New Testament 
text often finds himself confronted by an apparatus of variants with 
little idea how to choose from them, well grounded though he may be 
about the names and dates of manuscripts and about the tradition of 
the text. 

One section we miss. Professor Wikenhauser has reliable and helpful 
comments on the language of various books of the New Testament, for 
example, Mark (121 f.), Revelation (396 f.), but he has no treatment of 
the language as a whole. For the understanding of the New Testament 
the study of its language is as important as the study of its text, and we 
hope that Professor Wikenhauser will introduce into a later edition a 
section on the language. A modern equivalent of J. H. Moulton’s essay, 
“New Testament Greek in the Light of Modern Discovery’ (Cambridge 
Biblical Essays (1909), pp. 461-505), would be most useful. Only in 
recent times have we recovered the background and history of New 
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Testament Greek, and syntactical and lexicographical studies are con- 
tinually advancing our knowledge of its idiom. 

The essay on form criticism (pp. 183-99) is the best treatment of the 
subject in this compass that I know. It is open-minded and written with 
sound judgement. Its sober clarity gives the theological student just 
what he needs. 

At the end of a careful treatment of the synoptic problem (pp. 162-82), 
the author sums up his conclusions as follows: 

(1) ‘Our Greek Matthew is dependent on Mark’, (2) ‘Luke also is 
dependent on Mark’, (3) ‘Matthew and Luke stand toward each other 
in no direct relation of literary dependency’, (4) ‘the common source of 
Matthew and Luke contained chiefly, but not exclusively, discourse 
material’. He suggests that Matthew composed the /ogia in Aramaic and 
that this Aramaic document, translated into Greek, constituted our Q, 
the common source of Matthew and Luke. The details of these con- 
clusions must be considered in the context of the author’s argument, but 
there is no denying the thoughtful consideration on which they are 
founded. They form a basis for discussion and the starting point of 
much fruitful inquiry. 

Other conclusions of Professor Wikenhauser are noteworthy. The 
Fourth Gospel and the Johannine Epistles are by the Apostle, the son 
of Zebedee. Luke and Acts are by Luke, the companion of St. Paul. 
Ephesians and the Pastorals are from St. Paul, but he is not the imme- 
diate author of Hebrews. James is by the brother of the Lord, Jude by 
the brother of James and 1, 2 Peter by the Apostle. Yet the Einleitung 
allows that 2 Peter depends on Jude and gives a fair statement of the 
arguments for the view that 2 Peter is not by the Apostle. The Apocalypse 
is by the Apostle John. 

This list of conclusions should not obscure another feature in the 
treatment of each book, a brief discussion of its theology in connexion 
with its character as a whole. It is easy, in a series of textbooks dealing 
severally with the theology, history and textual and literary aspects of the 
New Testament, to let the reader lose sight of the interdependence of these 
various studies. The author has carefully guarded against this possibility 
so far as theology and general questions of introduction are concerned. 

The Einleitung serves an additional purpose for the English reader. 
It gives a very good picture of Roman Catholic New Testament scholar- 
ship on the Continent, a sphere of Biblical studies about which some 
British students do not always appear well informed. It would be useful, 
therefore, to have the book translated into English when occasion offers. 
Meanwhile, we congratulate Professor Wikenhauser on his work and 
expect his book to go through many editions. G. D. KILpatrick 
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The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels. Vol. 1, St. Mark. By the late 
WirreD Knox. Edited by H. Chadwick. Pp. xiv+-162. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1953. 215. net. 

The Servant-Messiah: A Study of the Public Ministry of Jesus. By 
T. W. Manson. Pp. viii-+-104. Cambridge University Press, 
1953. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mork than usual interest belongs to this work of Dr. Knox, inasmuch as, 
at the time of his lamented death, g February 1950, he left the manu- 
script, on which he had been engaged for some years, uncompleted and 
unrevised. Much credit is due to Mr. Chadwick for his work as editor 
and for the promise of Vol. II (St. Luke and St. Matthew), which, he 
announces, is to follow and is in a fairly advanced state, so far as Dr. 
Knox had completed it. 

In his Preface Dr. Knox explains that his intention is to deal with the 
Synoptic Gospels considered as compilations of sources underlying 
Mark and Q, and, in addition, with the matter peculiar to Luke and 
Matthew. Not without reason he fears that his book will be regarded 
as heretical by the more advanced form-critics, and he claims that his 
investigation ‘cuts down by some thirty years the supposed interval 
between the events recorded in the Gospels and their first appearance 
in a written form’. He contends that the result of his study is to allow 
far greater historical reliability to the narratives than is usually admitted, 
and to make it possible for the period of compilation to be fixed scarcely 
later than A.D. 40 in at least two cases. 

We may say at once that he has strengthened the case for those who 
trace pre-Markan complexes behind Mark, and who believe that the 
Markan Passion-narrative came into existence in at least two stages. 
It is perhaps unfortunate that he attached so much importance to the 
“Twelve-source’ suggested by Ed. Meyer in his Ursprung und Anfange 
des Christentums (i-ili, 1921-3), for there is little to be said for the 
existence of this source beyond the prominence given in certain Markan 
passages to the Twelve and the interest revealed in secondary persons. 
Still less probable is the hypothesis that this source was used in the 
Lukan Passion-narrative, for the Twelve are mentioned only in Luke 22! 
and 47, and these passages are probably ‘Markan’. From this source Dr. 
Knox derives Mark 37-'5, Luke 8'-3, Mark 67-13, 30-32, 933-35, 38f, 
320-45, yt, rqif, tof, 17-21, Luke 22!5-18, 27-30, Mark 1427-31, and many 
other parts of the Markan and Lukan Passion-narratives. 

The most enduring parts of Dr. Knox’s work are those in which he 
treats the pre-Markan complexes already mentioned, and here he is 
indebted, as he recognizes, to the form-critics Albertz and Dibelius. 
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Among these complexes he treats in detail Mark 2'-3°, to which he 
would prefix 14°-45, ‘possible collections’ in 121-39 and 37°-3°, ‘the book 
of parables’ in 41-34, ‘the book of miracles’ in 435-53, the section on 
defilement in 7!~23, and ‘the book of localised miracles’ in 73-37, 822-26, 
and 10*-52, In the central section, 827—10*5, he finds signs of the confla- 
tion of sources, as also in the remaining parts of Mark previous to the 
Passion-narrative. He refuses to follow Albertz in finding a second 
group of ‘conflict-stories’ (comparable to 2'-3°) in 1177-1237 on the 
ground that some of the narratives in it do not fit into the scheme, while 
the whole is better explained as a Markan compilation drawn from 
various sources (p. 91). Whatever one may think of details and larger 
elements in Dr. Knox’s source criticism, it is significant, I think, that 
this learned and courageous scholar examines sections which other 
scholars have thought to be pre-Markan, and often, but not always, 
comes independently to similar conclusions. 

Particularly interesting are the forthright opinions expressed by Dr. 
Knox on many historical questions raised inevitably in the Gospel of 
Mark. Among these may be mentioned his conviction that Jesus sought 
in the first instance to win the support of the Pharisees, his decisive 
repudiation of the alleged Papias tradition regarding the death of the 
Apostle John, his defence of the prophecies of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, his opinion that in Luke 21 the evangelist follows a different and 
earlier form of the Markan apocalypse, and his claim that the basic 
story of the Passion is not constructed out of Old Testament prophecies. 
To these we must add his trenchant opinions regarding the story of the 
Agony in Luke 2243f and the death cry in Mark 1534, the rejection of 
which he regards as ‘one of the most remarkable curiosities of criticism’. 
From the moment that Jesus was regarded as the risen Lord, he contends, 
it is inconceivable that the cry of desolation could have been ascribed 
to Him, if He had not indeed uttered it (p. 146). Even when his opinions 
evoke dissent, as seeming too subjective, they command respect. It is 
not too much to say that the book is an indispensable adjunct to the 
study of the Gospel tradition, of value to all students, and not least for 
those whose preferences are for what has been called ‘the new look’ in 
current criticism. 


A study of the ministry of Jesus by Dr. Manson naturally raises the 
keenest expectations, for to this subject the Rylands Professor of 
Biblical Criticism and Exegesis has already made many learned contri- 
butions, fertile in suggestion and bold in statement. The short book 
under review goes back to 1939, when Dr. Manson delivered the 
Shaffer lectures at Yale University, U.S.A. The outbreak of the Second 
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World War precluded immediate publication, but with many additions 
and modifications the material was used in a short course of lectures at 
Cambridge in 1951 on the Messianic Ministry. It is this revised version 
which has now been published. The first two chapters discuss the Mes- 
sianic hope and the Messianic herald, John the Baptist. Both studies are 
based on a careful investigation of the foundation sources, in the Old 
Testament, the apocalyptic literature, and Josephus. The transition, 
half-way through the book, to the ministry of Jesus is made in an acute 
characterization of John: ‘He did not know—how could he?—that it 
would need something thicker than Jordan water to bind the New Israel 
together, that the New Covenant that would create the New Israel must 
be sealed in Messianic blood’ (p. 47). 

In treating the ministry of Jesus, Dr. Manson contends that his teach- 
ing, his acts, and finally the cross, are ‘a standing denial of the current 
beliefs and hopes’. On the question of the Gospel sources he says that, 
after every deduction has been made for human credibility, love of the 
marvellous, misunderstanding, propagandist zeal, and dogmatic pre- 
judices, “there remains a solid and substantial body of historical material 
which makes an intelligible and credible story, a story which is consistent 
with itself and with the known conditions in the first century’ (p. 54). 
This view is sustained by his study of the Messianic hope as Jesus under- 
stood it, as illustrated by the story of the Temptations, the Apostolic 
mission, the opposition aroused, and his eschatology. The eschaton as 
Jesus saw it, Dr. Manson contends, is not ‘postremity but finality’, the 
supreme gift of God to men and the most unqualified claim upon them, 
and both are embodied in the figure of the Son of man which combines 
the characteristics of the Servant of the Lord in Deutero-Isaiah and the 
teaching of Dan. 7. “That dream figure the Son of man . . . became 
historical reality on the day when Jesus of Nazareth, coming up out 
of the Jordan from John’s baptism, took the first step on the road that 
led to Calvary’ (p. 64). 

The next step is to show how these principles are embodied in the 
outline of the ministry of Jesus. Beginning with the greatest popularity, 
the ministry came under the suspicion of the authorities, and reached 
its crisis in “the so-called Feeding of the Five Thousand’, followed by 
the withdrawal to the territory of Tyre and Sidon. Dr. Manson says, ‘I 
regard this withdrawal as a flight, but far more a flight from the danger- 
ous enthusiasm of his friends than from the suspicions and fears of his 
enemies’ (p. 71). He maintains that Jesus left Galilee to continue his 
same Messianic ministry in Judaea and Peraea, connecting the cleansing 
of the temple with the feast of Tabernacles, and so leaving a period of six 
months for the Passion story proper. He attributes the difficulty of the 
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prophecies of the Passion to the fact that the disciples misunderstood 
the ambiguous term ‘Son of man’. Jesus, he contends, saw the fate of 
the Son of man as the fulfilment of the Messianic ministry: that fate 
inevitably became his destiny ‘whether or not anyone else chose to 
share it’. Speaking of the trial scenes, he pointedly says, ‘Jesus was 
crucified with the best intentions’. The final chapter treats the theme of 
the risen Christ and ‘the Messianic succession’. As in The Church's 
Ministry (1948), Dr. Manson holds that Jesus delegates his own work 
to his successors, in the sense that Christians share their task with him, 
as is suggested in the closing words of Matthew. 

It will be seen from this summary how full of interest Dr. Manson’s 
book is. It is forceful, suggestive, challenging. Nevertheless, there are 
many queries which I am sure discerning readers will feel bound to 
raise. One must regret that the treatment is so brief, and that at vital 
points the reader is given no more than references to learned discussions 
buried away in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library. The summary 
of views concerning the Son of man, which Dr. Manson has treated in 
earlier works, will be of great value to students, but a further develop- 
ment and elucidation of these notes would have been useful. How, for 
example, does Dr. Manson understand the distinctive element in the 
suffering of Jesus as the head of the Messianic community, and in this 
respect is he more than primus inter pares? Is the differentia one of kind 
as well as of degree? These questions are asked by way of provocation, 
for there can be no doubt that, like Oliver Twist, readers of this book 
are sure to pay the author the compliment of legitimately asking for more. 

VINCENT TAYLOR 


The Names of Fesus. By Vincent Tay.or. Pp. ix+179. London: 
Macmillan, 1953. 12s. 6d. 


Tuts volume is the outcome of a characteristic desire on the part of the 
author for an objective starting-point for the study of Christological 
problems. In his preface he deprecates the present-day ‘temptation to 
enter too quickly into the realms of Biblical theology and to be in- 
toxicated by the lure of Typology’, and he insists on the importance 
of the ‘scavenger’s labour’ that is involved in the patient collection of 
the basic facts. With this end in view he has produced this study of the 
Names of Jesus in the New Testament as prolegomena to two forth- 
coming volumes which will deal respectively with the life and ministry 
of Jesus of Nazareth and with the Person of Christ in New Testament 
teaching. “The question’, he writes, ‘who Jesus is, is approached best 
by considering how men named him, for it is by his names that he is 
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revealed and known’. Dr. Taylor examines some fifty-five names or 
titles, and in his concluding summary he connects them with three 
periods, that of the historic ministry and of the first and the second 
generations of the Christian Mission—showing in this way when the 
various names emerged and how far they persisted or dropped out of 
use. The book is concerned more with the meaning of the names them- 
selves than with the conclusions which may be drawn from them, though 
some conclusions appear incidentally in the course of the discussion. In 
this sense the book is essentially ‘spade-work’. And for the results we 
must wait for the later volumes. Dr. Taylor acknowledges the limitations 
of the method which he has followed. It is clear that the names given 
to Jesus are not always self-explanatory, and that their interpretation 
must depend largely upon the background of thought from which they 
emerge. From the names alone, as Dr. Taylor admits, it would not be 
possible to reach a doctrine of the Person of Christ, for they ‘cannot be 
dissociated in the mind from the fuller teaching of the New Testament 
writers’. But a full discussion of this teaching the method of this book 
precludes. And the lack of such discussion becomes particularly notice- 
able in the case of the names and titles used by the Fourth Evangelist. 
But this defect is inherent in the method adopted. And the method 
itself has considerable value. Such a rapid and exhaustive survey, in a 
single volume, of the names of Jesus is, in itself, illuminating. It becomes 
apparent that it is the biblical names that have had survival value, and 
that such other names as have appeared form an unimpressive list. The 
diversity of the names shows how many-sided was the impact of Jesus 
upon the experience and the thought of the primitive church. It is 
significant, moreover, as Dr. Taylor points out, how comparatively few 
of the names spring from a primarily doctrinal interest, and how impor- 
tant were liturgical, devotional, and practical motives in the develop- 
ment of thought about Jesus. Further, we become aware of a continual 
attempt to find more adequate words to describe what words can never 
describe. ‘First the perception, then the halting words, and then the 
despairing attempt to find better words.’ ‘Christology is the despairing 
attempt of theologians to keep pace with the Church’s apprehension of 
Christ.’ And ‘the final utterance is reserved for the song of the redeemed’, 

H. BuRNABY 


The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. By C. H. Dopp. Pp. xii+ 
478. Cambridge University Press, 1953. 42s. 

Dr. Dopp divides this full-scale study of the Fourth Gospel into three 

Parts, in each of which he covers enough ground in sufficient detail to 
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make a book by itself. Yet the three Parts are interdependent, and 
together constitute one carefully developed argument. 


I 

Part I, THE BACKGROUND, might at first sight be taken for the Intro- 
duction of a Commentary cast in the common mould. Dr. Dodd 
glances briefly at the Gospel’s ‘Setting in Early Christianity’ and then 
examines, far more fully, those ‘tendencies in non-Christian thought’ 
which he thinks most likely to indicate the background of Johannine 
thought—the Hermetic Literature (to which he gives twice as much 
space as to any other); Hellenistic Judaism; Rabbinic Judaism; Gnos- 
ticism; and Mandaism. This is his conclusion: “While the evangelist 
stands within the general environment of primitive Christianity, and 
may have been in some measure influenced by Paul, he also shows affini- 
ties with certain tendencies in non-Christian thought. He is well aware 
of the teaching of Rabbinic Judaism, but only partly sympathetic to it. 
He is more sympathetically in touch with Hellenistic Judaism as repre- 
sented by Philo. Like Philo himself, he is in contact with the higher 
pagan thought of the time, as represented to us by the Hermetic litera- 
ture. “Gnosticism” has in part the same roots as Johannine Christianity, 
and serves in some measure to illustrate Johannine conceptions, but 
more by contrast than by affinity. Mandaism turns out to be too late 
in date to be of any direct importance for our investigation, though in so 
far as it retains elements of earlier Gnosticism it may afford some 
illustrative parallels. Rabbinic Judaism, Philo, and the Hermetica remain 
our most direct sources for the background of thought, and in each case 
the distinctive character of Johannine Christianity is brought out by 
observing the transformation it wrought in ideas which it holds in 
common with other forms of religion’ (p. 133). This conclusion initiates 
discussions that will be developed in the course of the whole book. 


Part II is entitled Leapinc Ipeas. This, in its turn, might at first 
sight be taken for the block of ‘detached notes’ familiar in modern com- 
mentaries. It is something very different: a very carefully articulated 
study covering, by means of one method of analysis, what will be covered 
again, by another method of analysis, in Part III. First Dr. Dodd begins 
to examine (for here too he is only initiating) the Johannine use of Sym- 
bolism. Then he turns to the two great key-words of the Gospel, Life 
and Light. The first occupies five chapters—‘Eternal Life’, ‘Knowledge 
of God’, ‘Truth’, ‘Faith’, ‘Union with God’ ; the second, one composite 
chapter—‘Light, Glory, Judgement’. Then follow five chapters— 
‘Spirit’, ‘Messiah’, ‘Son of Man’, ‘Son of God’, ‘Logos’—which are 
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even more particularly concerned with the Johannine Theology and 
Christology. 

It would be pleasant to signalize some of the notable features of this 
Part: some model lexicographical discussion—of ginoskein and gnosis, 
for instance; an examination of the idea of union with God by mutual 
indwelling, involving an illuminating glance at St. Paul’s use of the 
expressions en theo and en Christo and a valuable inquiry into the alleged 
‘mysticism’ of the Fourth Gospel; and an important discussion of the 
connexion which the Fourth Gospel makes between Light and Judge- 
ment (‘We are here in the presence of a great creative achievement of 
religious thought’). But what is most worthy of remark is the way in 
which, with a masterly selection and marshalling of relevant material, 
Dr. Dodd makes this Part a single, integrated study. Gerhardt Kittel 
once said that the task for British theologians was neither to translate 
nor yet to try to emulate the Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament, but to move forward to the next stage. Dr. Dodd’s treatment 
of these ‘Leading Ideas’ suggests that this next stage might well consist 
in the examination of interrelated themes, unconfined by the sometimes 
artificial limitations of a dictionary treatment, but disciplined by the 
realistic boundaries of their combination in a single document, or corpus 
of documents. 

Dr. Dodd concludes his second Part with ‘Logos’, and so finds him- 
self in the perfect position to examine the Gospel in order, from 
beginning to end. Part III, ARGUMENT AND STRUCTURE, is neither a 
commentary nor yet a paraphrase; rather, it is a detailed and documented 
exposition of the author’s mind and design, as revealed in the Gospel 
which lies before us. Consequently, the question at once arises whether 
there has been any displacement of the text. Dr. Dodd assumes pro- 
visionally that the present order is not fortuitous but deliberately 
devised by someone who ‘had some design in mind and was not neces- 
sarily irresponsible or unintelligent’ (p. 290). A brief summary of his 
analysis will show where this leads him. The Gospel, he believes, falls 
into three sections. The first (Chapter 1) he calls “The Proem—Prologue 
and Testimony’. The second (2-13) he calls ‘The Book of Signs’. This 
comprises seven ‘Episodes’ (each consisting of one or more narratives 
of significant acts of Jesus [semeia], accompanied by one or more dis- 
courses designed to bring out the significance of the narratives), and an 
Epilogue. The third section Dr. Dodd calls “The Book of the Passion’, 
and subdivides into ‘The Farewell Discourses’ (13-17) and “The Passion 
Narrative’ (18-20). 

In the ‘Book of Signs’ the ‘unit of structure’ is the ‘single episode’, 
composed of narrative and discourse both related to a single, dominant 
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theme. ‘The incidents narrated receive an interpretation of their evan- 
gelical significance in the discourses; the truths enunciated in the dis- 
courses are given dramatic expression in the actions described’ (p. 384). 
Moreover, ‘the episodes are constructed upon a common pattern, sub- 
ject to endless variations’. Sometimes, for instance, the narrative is 
given in ‘a relatively pure form, unaffected by the theological signifi- 
cance attributed to it in the accompanying discourse’; sometimes dis- 
course and narrative are so fused that the narrative itself conveys that 
significance ; while sometimes unobtrusive pointers to the theological 
significance are incorporated in the narrative. Each episode, however, 
‘tends to move from narrative, through dialogue, to monologue, or at 
least to a form of dialogue in which comparatively long speeches are 
allotted to the chief Speaker’. Most of them have, as well, an epilogue 
or appendix, in which their leading ideas are recapitulated or allusion 
is made to other episodes. Further, each episode contains in itself the 
whole theme of the Gospel—‘Christ manifested, crucified, risen, exalted, 
communicating eternal life to men’. Yet, in the order in which they 
stand, they represent a progression of thought. And there is a further 
progression. The themes which enter into the total presentation (the 
theme of the Passion, for instance; the cognate theme of Aupsosis and 
doxa; the theme of the relations of Father and Son) are themselves 
developed as the Gospel proceeds. Consequently, ‘the Book of Signs... . 
constitutes a great argument, in which any substantial alteration of the 
existing order and sequence would disturb the strong and subtle unity 
which it presents’ (p. 389). 

The same combination of narrative and interpretative discourse is to 
be found in the ‘Book of the Passion’, which is, in Dr. Dodd’s judgement, 
the climax and culmination of the whole Gospel. But here the ‘Farewell 
Discourses’ come first, and the ‘Passion Narrative’ is, except for five 
‘theological pointers’ of great importance, unaffected by interpretation. 
‘It is as though the evangelist, having sufficiently set forth the meaning 
of the death and resurrection of Christ, turned to the reader and said 
“And now I will tell you what actually happened, and you will see that 
the facts themselves bear out my interpretation” ’ (pp. 431 f.). 

Dr. Dodd has discerned in the Gospel an intricate but clear design 
and (save perhaps in certain minor details) his analysis is convincing. 
It is to be hoped that the exposition of this Gospel may now no longer 
be plagued by theories of displacement, with their invitations to sub- 
jectivity; that it may be generally regarded as established that the key 
to the Gospel’s composition is the pattern of the evangelist’s thought 
and his theological intention; and that positive interpretation of the 
Gospel will in future be confidently based on Dr. Dodd’s conclusion 
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that, in the Fourth Gospel, ‘Act and word are one; and this unity of act 
and word is fundamental to the Johannine philosophy, and distinguishes 


it from the abstract intellectualism or mysticism of much of the thought 
of the time’ (p. 384). 


II 


To analyse the structure of the Gospel is, however, only a necessary 
step towards the attainment of Dr. Dodd’s real purpose, which is to 
interpret the Gospel’s content. Here again he starts from one funda- 
mental assumption, namely that the Fourth Gospel is addressed not so 
much to Christians in need of a deeper theology as to non-Christians— 
‘to a wide public consisting primarily of devout and thoughtful persons 
. .. in the varied cosmopolitan society of a great Hellenistic city such as 
Ephesus under the Roman Empire’ (p. 9). Although none of the Her- 
metic writings can be regarded as earlier in date than the Fourth Gospel 
(Dr. Dodd thinks the Poimandres certainly not later than A.D. 125-30); 
although they ‘as a whole represent a type of religious thought akin to 
one side of Johannine thought, without any substantial borrowing on 
one side or the other’ (p. 53); and although they exemplify teachings 
which ‘though in general based upon the popular mixture of Stoicism 
and Platonism are not uniform’ (p. 13); they have in common ‘a certain 
spirit or attitude’. Their writers are primarily interested not in specula- 
tive philosophy but in religion—'religion of a singularly pure and spiritual 
kind. They believe in God, the one God, Maker and Father of the 
universe. He is wise and good, and He alone. . . . In particular He is good 
because He gives all and claims nothing. He demands from men no 
sacrifices except the logikai thusiai of praise and thanksgiving, and no 
service except the practice of virtue. . . . The eusebes psyche is never 
tired of praising and blessing God and doing good to all men by word 
and deed, in imitation of its Father’ (p. 13). To men of such religion as 
this—even, perhaps (though this seems to have been rare), with a recog- 
nition that social obligation is a part of religion—the evangelist will 
address his appeal, starting by using terms familiar in their religious 
yearnings and experience, in a sense determined, partly at least, by the 
traditions of which they are the heirs, and so hoping to win them to 
accept propositions which distinguish Christianity quite fundamentally 
from the higher religion of Hellenism. Nevertheless, he starts with faith 
in Jesus; and it is only because faith in Jesus ‘involves the recognition 
that the meaning which we find in Him is the meaning of the whole 
universe’ (p. 285) that his Prologue appears to launch out into cosmology. 
The evangelist’s point of departure is this: ‘The ground of all real 
existence is that divine meaning or principle which is manifested in 
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Jesus Christ. It was this principle, separable in thought from God, but 
not in reality separate from Him, that existed before the world was, and 
is the pattern by which, and the power through which, it was created. 
The life that is in the world, the light that is in the mind of man, are 
what we have found in Christ’ (p. 285). To make this point, the evangel- 
ist uses the Greek word Logos in a way that would at first have seemed 
intelligible to a public nurtured in the higher religion of Hellenism, 
though he himself has been led to adopt it, under the guidance of 
Hellenistic-Jewish thought similar to that of Philo, as being uniquely 
suitable to express the Jewish idea of the Torah being at once the Word 
of God and the divine Wisdom manifest in creation. The Logos-idea 
will provide an appropriate approach to the central purport of the 
Gospel, through which he may lead his readers to the historical actuality 
and its story, which are, in fact, his whole concern. His ‘Prologue is an 
account of the life of Jesus under the form of a description of the eternal 
Logos in its relations with the world and with man, and the rest of the 
Gospel an account of the Logos under the form of a record of the life 
of Jesus’ (p. 285). With the words ho logos sarx egeneto the evangelist 
therefore summarizes his whole matter, and no doubt pulls his readers 
up short. But he will continue to nurse them so far as may be possible. 
At first he couches his basic themes in terms of a metaphysical cast used 
throughout the religious world of Hellenism, words like z0e, phos, 
skotos, skotia. But as he reaches his climax he replaces these (by a process 
not of supersession but of deeper definition) with terms of a strongly 
personal and ethical cast, terms characteristic of the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition. The argument ushered in with the sudden, strange coupling 
of the word Logos to an event in time and space will be completed and 
consummated in an act in which the temporal and eternal planes are 
absolutely identified, and this act he wiil describe with the words agape 
and agapan. 

Dr. Dodd is showing us a very subtly contrived Gospel, ‘whose argu- 
ment constantly moves on two levels’ and whose ‘prima facie meaning 
carries with it a further meaning, which comes to light only when the 
passage is reread in view of the gospel as a whole’ (p. 283). For instance, 
when the Prologue is reread, verses 4 to 13, which might at first sight 
seem to be concerned only with the ‘pre-incarnate Logos’, are seen to 
be ‘at once an account of the relations of the Logos with the world, and 
an account of the ministry of Jesus Christ, which in every essential 
particular reproduces those relations’ (p. 284). 

The ‘historical actuality and its story’, although elucidated by means 
of key-words developed as themes, is set forth in the medium of the 
words and acts of Jesus. ‘This material also is handled and developed 
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with great subtlety and masterly arrangement. Once or twice Dr. Dodd 
appears to suggest that intelligent Greek readers might have been pre- 
judiced against such a medium. Some of the things Christ said and did 
would perhaps have seemed to them crude. Stories of cures might have 
impressed a serious inquirer; he would not have been ready to accept 
them as evidence for the claims advanced for their Worker. The 
imagery—whether or not already traditional in the Christian Gospel— 
enlists the “most banal features of nature and human experience’ 
(p- 434). ‘We are reading about a rustic prophet who leaves the obscurity 
of the provinces to appeal to the great public of the metropolis’ (p. 351). 
Yes, but as Dr. Dodd points out, this is ‘on the surface’—not simply 
because of the evangelist’s characteristic irony, and not simply because 
‘since in Jesus Christ the eternal Word was made flesh, everything He 
did or said or suffered must be scrutinized for inner meanings’ (p. 434), 
but because of the essential character of the words and actions of Christ. 
If they do not look beneath the surface these readers will fail to appre- 
hend, in what Christ said and did, the realities which are perhaps to 
them already, in idea, fundamental. So Dr. Dodd finds the whole 
Gospel bound together by an intricate network of symbolism which 
may be exemplified in the concept of a semeion. Here again, the evan- 
gelist’s method suggests a background of biblical and Hellenistic- 
Jewish thought. To the prophets, the semeion was usually a ‘sign’ of 
something about to happen in the working out of God’s purpose in 
history; to Philo it pointed to a hidden meaning, on an abstract, intel- 
lectual level. To the evangelist, the semeia, the acts of Christ, refer to 
timeless truths which are accomplished, in reality and actuality, only 
by the historical act of His death and resurrection. Every semeion in the 
narrative points forward to the great climax. There is, therefore, an 
essential distinction between the semeia of the ‘Book of Signs’ and the 
‘supreme’, ‘final and all-inclusive’ semeion of the Passion of the Lord. 
Those semeia happened; a blind man was healed, multitudes were fed, 
Lazarus was raised—but these happenings had no lasting, ‘objective’ 
effect in history. Only the eternal realities which they signified could 
really give sight, feed, raise from the dead—and (we might add) initiate 
a new order. It is true that ‘the whole series of “signs” . . . culminating 
in the supreme sign of the cross and resurrection, is the vision of the 
heaven opened and the angels ascending and descending upon the Son 
of Man’ (p. 294). But ‘the cross is . . . a sign which is also the thing 
signified’ (p. 439). It is an Event which is true both temporally (or 
historically) and spiritually or eternally; and only if, and because, this 
Event is true in both these senses are the preliminary signs of this 
Event, set forth in the Gospel, also signs of an eternal reality, and there- 
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fore spiritually, eternally true. By discourse and narrative alike the 
readers are urged forward so that their acceptance or rejection of the 
Gospel will depend upon their reaction to its culmination; and if there 
are allusions which must for the present remain cryptic to them, these 
should warn them to persevere with their reading. 

The culmination is reached with the Farewell Discourses, the doxas- 
mos of Christ, His life-giving act of agape, of which the climax, and the 
climax of the whole Gospel, is the Prayer of Christ (17). Dr. Dodd com- 
pares the material of these discourses with the material of the discourses 
which the Synoptic evangelists have placed in immediate contiguity to 
the Passion narrative, and shows that their purpose is ‘to give the 
Johannine version of Christ’s teaching upon those topics which were 
traditionally the subject of private instruction given to the Twelve’ 
(p. 394). But these topics are very differently presented. The ‘Farewell 
Discourses’ have one dominant theme—‘what it means to be united 
with Christ (with Christ crucified and risen)’ (p. 418). ‘As we read, it 
becomes clear that Christ is not merely telling His disciples about life 
in union with Him and how to attain it; He is actually imparting it to 
them’ (p. 418). The ‘intimate conversation among “friends”, which 
makes up these Farewell Discourses, is itself the process of uniting men 
with Christ. They are actually (even if proleptically) being invested with 
the benefits which are theirs through Christ’s supreme act of agape. 
They are being incorporated with Christ in the agape which is mutual 
indwelling, and in which knowledge of God, vision of God, eternal life, 
are given to men’ (p. 419). In the ‘Prayer of Christ’, which ‘in some sort 
is the ascent of the Son to the Father’, ‘Christ both accomplishes the 
self-oblation of which His death is the historical expression, and “‘draws”’ 
all men after Him into the sphere of eternal life which is union with 
God: first, the faithful group of His personal disciples, and then all who 
are to believe in Him to the end of time’ (p. 419). Christ has now attacked 
the enemy and defeated him on the inward, spiritual plane. In the sequel, 
the historical act of his death-and-resurrection, He has consummated 
this attack and victory upon the plane of overt action. 

It is now perhaps clear why Dr. Dodd maintains that, for the evan- 
gelist, not the death only but the resurrection of Christ as well are (at 
any rate in one sense) an historical event. In His death, Christ has con- 
summated on the plane of history the sacrifice already completed on the 
plane of pure spiritual action, His act of agape. In renewing His personal 
relations with the disciples He has similarly consummated on the plane 
of history the union which He had imparted to them spiritually in His 
Farewell Discourses. Now the issue of Eternal Life or Last Judgement 
with which he had confronted particular men in His historical life on 
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earth is universalized. The Church created by His insufflation of His 


242 


‘living, powerful, life-giving’ Spirit consists, not merely of the historical | 


individuals to whom He revealed Himself risen at a particular moment 


of time and in a particular place, but of the whole body of those who | 


with Thomas confess Christ as God, including every reader of the Gos- 
pel who has faith, to the end of time. So the Church offers the world that 
union with God which is eternal Life, and occasions that possibility 
of rejecting God which is the Last Judgement. All this on the plane of 





history—and yet the Christ whom Thomas. confesses as God is already | 


in the eternal world, so that, not the sight of mortal eyes, but faith is 
(as it always has been) the medium of the saving vision of Him, the 
sight in Him of what no man has seen, the sight of the Father Himself. 

And now the Gospel, at first presented in such a way as to recall 
language and ideas familiar to Greek readers, has been set forth in 
marked distinction from them. For those readers, initiation would have 
been an individual process, a secret encounter with God with the vision 
of God as its goal; in the Fourth Gospel it takes place within a body of 
‘friends’ of Jesus, and is corporate in character. They too looked for a 
knowledge of God or union with God which is eternal life, but not such 
a knowledge or union as could be adequately expressed only in personal 
and ethical terms. And in their experience there had been no parallel 
to a knowledge of God, a union with God, an eternal life, which was 
mediated only through the historical transaction of Christ’s actual death 
on the Cross and His actual resurrection. 


Ill 


Dr. Dodd reveals a Gospel most subtly and carefully contrived, by 
means of developing themes, interrelated episodes, cumulative argument, 
and intricate symbolism—a Gospel that needs to be read and reread, 
not only from beginning to end, but with frequent cross-reference and 
backward, as well as forward, glance. Dr. Dodd’s book matches its 
subject. Lucid and economical though it is, it demands, and deserves, 
thorough and repeated study; and this would be made far more easy if 
it contained a Subjects Index. 

With Dr. Dodd’s main theological interpretation this reviewer finds 
himself in grateful and considerable agreement. Dr. Dodd presents his 
work as what it is, the fruit of a lifelong study of the Fourth Gospel, to 
which (as his references show) much of his other published work has 
been preparatory, and in which he has included nothing that he has not 
reached independently or made fully his own. If some of his interpreta- 
tion is not altogether unprecedented, it is hard to find any precedent 
for such a detailed, complete, and coherent exposition. This great book 
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is certain to clarify and stimulate further study of the theology, not only 
of the Fourth Gospel but also of the Primitive Church, for many years 
to come. Moreover, as Dr. Dodd says, the work of interpretation is the 
indispensable preliminary to an estimate of the historical element in the 
Fourth Gospel. Dr. Dodd suggests, in a valuable Appendix, how this 
may now proceed. 

Certain points in Dr. Dodd’s interpretation, and certain implications 
in some of his conclusions, may, however, arouse misgivings, particularly 
among those who (to quote Dr. Dodd’s recent According to the Scrip- 
tures) ‘tell us that the great task of theologians of this generation is to 
purge Christian theology of the last dregs of Platonism’. For instance: 

1. There is no doubt but that the evangelist argues on more than one 
level at once. But does he not do so only because he apprehends the two 
levels in question—the historical action, for instance, and the reality to 
which it points—as one in the light of his Gospel? Dr. Dodd suggests 
that, in order to make clear what is involved in faith in Jesus, the evan- 
gelist could hardly do otherwise than start from the Logos-idea (using 
a Greek word uniquely apt to hold more than one concept together), so 
as to broach the story that he wishes to show beginning simultaneously 
where the Old Testament Scriptures began, with Genesis, and where 
the traditional Christian Gospel began, with John Baptist (cf. Mark 11'-*; 
Acts 122, 1374); and Dr. Dodd’s exegesis makes it difficult to see how the 
evangelist could have reached his climax without employing, to inter- 
pret it, words like agape and agapan, richly as these had been developed 
in the experience and use of the Church. But, if so, can the choice of 
these words, and the gradual progression from the former to the latter, 
from Hellenistic to Hebrew-Christian language, have in fact been 
determined by a desire to commend the Gospel to a particular public? 
Dr. Dodd sometimes seems to argue on too many levels at once. 

2. A book written with two different classes of reader in mind is rarely 
an integrated whole. Dr. Dodd observes, from time to time, details that 
may substantiate his assumption that this Gospel is addressed to non- 
Christian readers. Yet it is also part of his thesis that what the evangelist 
writes is also intended to be understood at a level too deep for these non- 
Christian readers—in this connexion Dr. Dodd more than once uses the 
word ‘cryptic’. So, at the same time, Dr. Dodd allows for ‘readers who 
shared the life and thought of the Church’ (p. 6), and later explains the 
evangelist’s reserve in writing about the Christian sacraments as due to 
his writing ‘for a public which included pagans’ (p. 310). Further, Dr. 
Dodd remarks deliberate departures from primitive Christian tradition, 
as, for instance, when the evangelist puts forward ‘a bold reinterpreta- 
tion of what was believed to be the teaching of Jesus’ (p. 406). Could 
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such a carefully, and successfully, integrated work as the Fourth Gospel 
really have been composed as at one and the same time an apology to 
non-Christians and a deepening and recasting of the Gospel for Chris- 
tians? The phenomena which Dr. Dodd rightly observes might be more 
convincingly explained on the hypothesis that the evangelist was re- 
counting the traditional story of the life and words and actions and death 
of Jesus, in such a way as to show the significance these events would 
have had for the ideal, spirit-illumined, Christian believer, had such a 
one been present to observe them, knowing, as he did so, that in fact 
none of those who were present, not even the disciples, had that appre- 
hension of faith which they ought, perhaps, to have derived from the 
spectacle of the death of Christ and the empty tomb (cf. John 194, 208), 
but which was in fact bestowed upon men by the sight of the risen 
Christ and the reception of the Spirit (cf. John 2?2, 739). 

3- Does Dr. Dodd’s most valuable demonstration of the relevance 
‘of the Hermetic literature lead him not only to adopt a too particularized 
definition of the evangelist’s intentions, but to ascribe to the evangelist 
a too technically informed Platonic dialectic? Theologians in all ages 
are accustomed to try to communicate quite definite theological concepts 
by means of philosophical imagery without necessarily adopting the 
systems of the philosophers with whom that imagery originated. The 
mixed philosophical jargon of the Hermetic /ibelli does not suggest an 
age of very exact definition of terms. It may therefore be asked whether 
Dr. Dodd does not render alethinos a little too confidently ‘archetypal ; 
or see in the evangelist’s use of sarx and pneuma, of anothen, of ek ton 
kato and ek ton ano, too precise a dualism of orders of existence? Do 
such contrasts as phenomenal-real, lower-higher, outward-inward, 
material-spiritual, formulate the interpretation of the Gospel too con- 
cretely ? If Dr. Dodd seems to show us a Gospel which represents salva- 
tion in Christ as the liberation of men’s souls from the order of creation 
rather than as the redemption of creation itself, is it because he is reading 
into the evangelist’s mind an ultimate dualism where there is, in fact, 
ultimately the reverse? 

4. The issue which seems crucial to Dr. Dodd’s interpretation is 
whether the evangelist did in fact conceive the attack and victory of 
Christ, His real, spiritual, effective act of sacrifice, His agape imparting, 
once and for all, to men that union with Himself which He has with the 
Father, as completely accomplished in His conversation and prayer on 
the night before He died, and only demonstrated (‘that the world may 
know .. . even so I do’, John 143") in the historical event of His death 
on the cross and His resurrection to renewed personal relations with His 
disciples? In showing the similarity of the evangelist’s treatment of the 
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traditional Christian expression ‘Son of Man’ to the language used in 
the Poimandres about Anthropos, Dr. Dodd writes: “The Son of Man is 
God’s Son, beloved by His Father, and like Him; He is the light of the 
world and the life of men; He descends ek ton ano, and takes on a material 
body. He ascends again to His Father, and those who are united with 
Him have knowledge of God and enter into life and light’ (p. 43). No one 
will accuse Dr. Dodd of representing Christ as some kind of Demi-urge, 
storming heaven by means of a supreme act of will; though it could be 
wished that Dr. Dodd had made clearer, in his Part III, what he has 
shown beyond all doubt in such chapters of Part II as those on ‘Faith’ 
and ‘Son of God’, namely that Christian faith comes to rest ultimately 
in the Father; and that the Son wields the full authority of the Father 
only because He is entirely obedient to Him and dependent upon Him. 
Dr. Dodd’s interpretation is unquestionably theocentric. Yet, does the 
evangelist really mean that the glory which is ultimate reality, eternal life, 
is bestowed upon men through a unique event within history, unique in 
the sense that the hour of the Son’s glory is only symbolized in the words 
and actions which preceded that event in time, and only demonstrated 
by the death and resurrection which followed it in time; unique in the 
sense that only here, at this point, do the two orders or planes of exis- 
tence congrue and become wholly one? To some it may still seem that 
the evangelist intended the Farewell Discourses to interpret the death 
of Christ; and that, in his Gospel, the death of Christ, far from being 
related to Christ’s previous words and actions only as that to which they 
pointed, exposes the character of Christ’s whole life, and therefore of all 
true life lived in obedience to God, in the sarx. And to some it may still 
seem that the evangelist intended to show that the Spirit of God is 
imparted to men, not through a single, spiritual act of agape on the night 
before He died, but through the congruent acts of the Son’s obedience 
and self-offering throughout His whole life in the flesh, culminating in 
His death on the cross, and the Father’s glorifying of the Son in response 
to that act. After all, is not the Fourth evangelist, like the synoptic 
evangelists, really concerned, from first to last, with what Jesus was, 
and said, and did, and how He died in history? And is this not because 
there first of all (in that life and the new life it bestows upon men) the 
eye of faith, imparted by the Spirit, sees revealed parabolically what no 
evangelist could describe, or tried to describe, directly; namely the 
glory of the invisible God, in the resurrection of His son, which is the 
revelation of God’s purpose for all creation? 

At this point a comparison of Dr. Dodd’s interpretation of the Fourth 
Gospel with the rest of the New Testament is called for, particularly 
with regard to what the eschatology of the rest of the New Testament 
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really means, theologically. In his Preface Dr. Dodd hints that he may 
yet ‘deal with the relation of the Fourth Gospel to the historical tradition 
of early Christianity’. It is much to be desired that he will soon do so, 
He can hardly fail to increase the obligation under which he has already 
placed all students of the New Testament. F. N. Davey 


L’Epitre aux Hébreux. Two volumes. I. Introduction. II. Com- 
mentary. By C. Spica. Etudes Bibliques. Pp. 445+457. (Paris, 
Librairie Lecoffre, J. Gabalda, 1952, 1953. 2,400 francs each 


volume.) 


THIs two-volume work—surely the most monumental treatise on 
Hebrews since Bleek—appears in the series of Etudes Bibliques through 
which—one has only to think of the Commentaries of Pére Lagrange— 
so signal a service has been rendered to biblical scholarship in our time. 
The name of M. Spicq is not unknown, for in addition to erudite 
articles on questions of New Testament criticism he is the author in the 
Etudes Bibliques of a commentary on the Pastoral Epistles, now in its 
second edition. In the present volumes immense scholarship and im- 
mense knowledge of the whole past literature dealing specifically with 
the Epistle, patristic and modern, Catholic and Protestant, have com- 
bined with deep personal engagement of spirit and a lively sense of 
problems yet awaiting solution to produce a work which stands at the 
heart of the modern debate on Hebrews and places the author, if not at 
the head, at least with Westcott, Moffatt, and Michel in the foremost 
rank of modern expositors. 

M. Spicq recognizes that Hebrews, more than any other New Testa- 
ment writing except the Apocalypse, stands at a wide remove from our 
modern Western mentality. This makes the interpreter’s task, if the 
more difficult, the more urgent and imperative. Nor can the ideal com- 
mentary be confined to a study of the past history of exegesis, for prob- 
lems outstand to which no satisfactory solution has yet been given, and 
for which new answers must be sought. Even the Roman Catholic 
exegete, according to the interpretation here placed upon his office, has 
his responsibility. While the Church has pronounced officially in all 
matters of canonicity and doctrinal authority, there are other questions 
turning on the precise meaning of traditional ascriptions of authorship, 
such as the attribution of Hebrews to St. Paul, where, while tradition is 
upheld, the exact sense in which it is to be received is not finalized. Thus 
the Biblical Commission of 1914 pronounced that the grounds advanced 
up to that time against the Pauline authorship of Hebrews were not 
sufficient to justify a negative verdict, but it admitted the difficulty of 
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the problem to an extent which, always under the one condition—salvo 
ulteriort Ecclesiae judicio—might seem to justify taking the Pauline 
authorship of Hebrews in a wide sense such as that favoured by Origen. 
This at least is M. Spicq’s own understanding of the position, and 
the reader is recommended to make a careful study of the chapter on 
‘Authenticity and Canonicity’, particularly pages 189 to 196, which deal 
illuminatingly with Erasmus, Cajetan, the Council of Trent, and the 
Biblical Commission just referred to. 

The commentator thus has his problems, which admit of being 
genially summarized in the medieval hexameter Quis, quid, ubi, quibus 
quxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando. He begins with cur and quomodo, the 
purpose and character of the Epistle, and finds Hebrews addressed to 
Jewish Christians who had renounced the old religion, but who through 
discouragement, exile, and spiritual nostalgia were tempted to fall back 
out of the New Covenant. Rightly the author rejects the modern notion 
that the Epistle was addressed broadly to Gentile Christians lapsing into 
irreligion or paganism. This idea is in contradiction with the substance 
as well as with the psychology of the Epistle. On the other hand, to say 
that Hebrews more than any other inspired writing looks on religious 
culture as the remedy for defects in the moral life withholds attention 
from an even more dominant interest of the Epistle. While the cultural 
motive is strong, it may be questioned whether M. Spicq has done 
justice to the passionate eschatology which fills the writer’s warnings to 
the fainting Jewish-Christians whom he addresses. But of this presently. 
From a general consideration of the aim and character of the Epistle 
Professor Spicq passes to the religious background of its message, and 
deals in succession with Philo, the Synoptic tradition, St. John, and 
St. Paul. 

Chapter III on the relation of Hebrews to Philo of Alexandria forms 
one of the most masterly sections of the work. The affinities in vocabu- 
lary, imagery, argumentative and exegetical technique, and theological 
ideas are set out with great wealth of learning, and the conclusion is 
drawn that the writer of Hebrews had studied the theological method of 
Philo and had personally known him, having possibly listened to prelec- 
tions of his in the Jewish synagogue. Closer, however, to M. Spicq’s 
interest is the discussion in Chapter IV of Synoptic and Johannine 
influence on the Epistle. That the realism of the writer’s presentation of 
the incarnate life of Jesus is rooted in the Synoptic history of Jesus is 
indubitable, and here M. Spicq fastens particularly on the three points 
of the temptation of Jesus in the wilderness, the cleansing of the temple 
with the rending of the temple-veil, and the Gethsemane experience. 
In the last two of these episodes in particular he sees a basis given for 
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the writer’s idea in Hebrews that the priesthood and sacrificial cultus of 
Israel are displaced and superseded by the priesthood and self-oblation 
of Jesus. 

All this is finely expounded, but when he suggests that the writer to 
the Hebrews read the Synoptic facts in the light of the Johannine inter- 
pretation of them, M. Spicq may well be thought to be goin: beyond 
his book. There are affinities between the theology of Hebrews and that 
of St. John, but why should the former be thought to be dependent upon 
the latter, especially when regard is had to the deep gulf which yawns 
between them at one most crucial point? When it is stated that ‘these 
two authors fix their attention less upon the future and the consumma- 
tion of all things than upon the present’, there could hardly be a greater 
misconception so far as Hebrews is concerned. Where in Hebrews is 


there anything remotely resembling the Johannine conception of ‘abid- | 


ing in Christ’ as a present inward mystical experience? Justice is not 
here done to the essential idea in Hebrews of the Christian life as a 
ceaseless, unresting, never-ending quest of an eschatological goal. A 
better assessment at this point is made when, comparing Hebrews with 
St. Paul, M. Spicq notes the absence in Hebrews of the agency of the 
Holy Spirit which is so marked a feature of the ‘in Christ’ religion of 
St. Paul. He considers nevertheless that Hebrews owes the greater 


part of its religious inspiration to St. Paul, even though it does not bear | 


the personal stamp of the Apostle. This is not a very understandable 
statement, and increases the reviewer’s disposition to ask if all this 
measuring of Hebrews by computation of its relation to Pauline and 
Johannine ideas is not beside the point. Why should Hebrews be thought 
of as standing serially between St. Paul and St. John and not rather asa 
p#rallel and independent development from a common basis of ideas in 
world-mission Christianity ? 

It is not possible within the limits of this review to carry further 
M. Spicq’s treatment of the theology of Hebrews. But one or two things 
should be said regarding his conclusions on the authorship, destination, 
and place and date of the Epistle. Rejecting Barnabas as not fully answer- 
ing to the requirements of the evidence, M. Spicq decides on Apollos as 
the author, supporting his claim by an impressive and engaging weight 
of argument. Apollos wrote to a minority of Jewish Christians, and it is 
considered that these were probably a community or group of ex-Jewish 
priests brought to Christ under the teaching of Stephen (Acts 6°), who 
later were scattered, and were now living in exile and ostracism, possibly 
at Antioch, more probably at Caesarea. The main theme of the letter 
would consort with the situation and mentality of such a group in the 
years preceding a.D. 70. The difficulty of establishing a link between 
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249 
Apollos and these former Jewish priests is got over by assuming that 
some of the latter had come to Ephesus and had become involved in 
the mélée of religious factors conditioning the situation in that centre. 
There Apollos had come to know them. The Epistle, however, was writ- 
ten from Italy before the extinction of the temple cultus in Jerusalem. 
So meagre a summary of conclusions hardly does justice to the powers 
of argument and wealth of knowledge with which the various theses 
are defended. These powers are very great, but it may be thought that 
in identifying the recipients of the letter so precisely with a group of 
ex-priests of Jerusalem the argument, though attractively presented, 
exceeds the evidence. 

The book, it is hoped, will be received with warm interest and with 
studied attention. The reading of it will refresh and reward the student, 
though at certain points it will also stimulate to criticism. 

WILLIAM MANSON 


The Dominion of Christ. By L. S. THorNnton, D.D., C.R. Pp. xiii+ 
207. London; The Dacre Press, 1952. 25s. 


Tuis is the second part of Dr. Thornton’s trilogy on “The Form of the 
Servant’, and further develops the theme set forth in Revelation and 
the Modern World, published in 1950. It is a detailed exposition of New 
Testament passages as evidence for the thesis propounded on pp. 4, 5: 


The primary question confronting us is . . . “What is the relation of the 
new creation in Christ to the original plan of creation?’ Can ‘the mystery 
of Christ’ throw light upon that plan which God framed ‘in the begin- 
ing’? The apostolic writers have no doubt that it can do so. Indeed, it 
would scarcely be possible to over-emphasize the strength of their con- 
viction upon this matter. 

In their statements we can distinguish three strands of thought. First 
of all, the purpose of God in creation, although frustrated and thwarted 
by the powers of evil, has none the less been brought to fruition in Christ 
through his great act of restoration. Secondly, in the new creation thus 
brought into being there is disclosed the outline of the original plan. That 
which was obscured and distorted in the broken mirror of a fallen world 
can now be seen in Christ in its true proportions and in its original 
integrity. Consequently, in the third place, what stands revealed in the 
New Testament is not two plans but one. The mystery of the Christ is 
not an after-thought, supplementary to the original purpose of God. It 
was present ‘in the beginning’. The whole design of creation was Christ- 
centred from the first. It is in its very essence Christological. Jesus is the 
goal towards which creation moves, because he is also the source of its 
movement. So too he is the matrix within which creation received its 
form, because the Father saw in him the actual design from which he 
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would fashion it. Only in Jesus, therefore, can man become that signi- 
ficant whole for which he was originally created. 

We see then that in the apostolic view the destiny of the universe js 
interpreted through insight into God’s plan for the redeemed; and this 
insight is generated within the new life in Christ. . . . Our life in Christ 
is the sphere in which the secrets of creation becorne manifest. Through 
our undeserved release from sin we know our predestination and our 
destiny. 

If this be so, we should expect to find correspondences between the 
events of the first and second creations, and Dr. Thornton’s exposition 
largely takes the form of pointing them out. For example: 

In Romans 5-8 we return from the seed of Abraham to the family of 
Adam. These chapters should be read on the background of the creation 
cycle. From the new Adam and his stock we pass in chapter 7 to a vivid 
temptation scene recalling the serpent’s seduction of Eve. In chapter 8, 
however, defeat is turned into victory, and from 8.18 onwards the birth- 
pangs of a new age are set upon the background of Genesis 3. In the old 
story the curse upon mother-earth (‘thorns and thistles’) corresponds to 
the travail-pains of mother-Eve. But in the new version creation is per- 
sonified and mother-earth undergoes the travail of mother-Eve. As in 
Hosea, so here both sides of the birth-crisis are represented. The new 
children of God, like Adam and Eve, have their share in the travail of 
mother-earth. They await the completion of re-birth in that renovation 
of all things which belongs to the general resurrection. To sum up, as 
Israel was re-born in the risen Christ (Romans 4) so all creation is re-born 
in his risen community (Romans 8). The resurrection of Jesus was the 
re-birth of the world; and the pattern of re-birth is repeated in the family 
of the new Adam, which is identified on one side with creation as a whole 
and on the other side with the redeemed community. 

This volume, like its predecessor, raises the question of the way in 
which we are to think of the Bible as being the medium of God’s revela- 
tion. Dr. Thornton seems to me to assume too readily that the writers 
of the New Testament had in mind all the correspondences he detects, 
and intended their readers to apprehend them. This is implied by such 
phrases as ‘the apostolic writers have no doubt’ (quoted above), and ‘in 
view of the first evangelist’s careful grouping of his material, this ar- 
rangement may well be deliberate’ (p. 11). In some cases this may be 
so: the quotations from Isaiah 53 and 6 in St. John 1038: 4 give ground 
for his exegesis of that passage and of 3'4. But I find it hard to believe 
that St. Luke intended the healing of the lame man in Acts 3 to supple- 
ment St. Mark 75!-8° in fulfilment of the prophecy in Isaiah 355: ° 
(pp. 25-26), or that the author of St. Matthew 2 was deliberately model- 
ling his infancy narrative on the story of the Exodus in the light of 
Isaiah 52'3 (pp. 88-89). And the evidence of intention drawn from the 
rearrangement of St. Mark in St. Matthew on p. 74 is not convincing. 
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Why should it be necessary to assume that the writers of the New 


! Testament had in mind all the correspondences which can be detected 


by their readers? Let it be granted that, as a matter of objective fact, 
God’s redemptive work in Christ did take the form of recapitulation and 
restoration of His work in creation and under the Old Covenant. Let it 
be granted, too, that our Lord thought of His messianic vocation as a 
vocation to such recapitulation, as described in chapter V of Dr. John 
Marsh’s The Fulness of Time. The result might well be the existence of 
correspondences which those writers could not help recording, whether 
or no they were themselves aware of the full significance of what they 
wrote. It would seem to me to be in keeping with God’s method of 
revelation that in this twentieth century the Holy Spirit, who inspired 
the writing of those documents, now inspires scholars like Dr. ‘Thornton 
to open our eyes to points hitherto unnoticed by human minds. When 
I read the book in this way, set free from the effort of trying to reconcile 
certain of its assumptions with the work of other scholars in the field of 
New Testament criticism, I find in it both enlightenment for the intel- 
lectual and nourishment for the devotional life. | LEONARD HopGsON 


The Root of the Vine, Essays in Biblical Theology. By ANTON 
FRIDRICHSEN and others. Pp. 160. A. and C. Black. 16s. 


On the whole this is a disappointing book. It consists of a collection of 
seven essays, the work of present or former members of the staff of the 
theological faculty in the University of Uppsala. The first on the theo- 
logy of creation in the Old and New Testaments gives a preliminary 
summary of material soon to be presented as a monograph, but is too 
condensed to make a distinctive contribution to the subject. The next 
three cover ground which is reasonably familiar without discovering 
anything radically new. The sixth essay on “The Ministry in the New 
Testament’ is a capable short treatment of the subject along the general 
lines followed by the authors of The Apostolic Ministry, edited by 
Bishop Kirk. This leaves the fifth and seventh essays which are perhaps 
the most interesting and suggestive in the book. 

In ‘The New Exodus of Salvation according to St. Paul’, Harald 
Sahlin gives an impressive account of the place which the record of the 
deliverance out of Egypt through God’s mighty intervention held at 
successive stages of Jewish history. Through prophetic utterance and 
through ritual observance this great event was celebrated and there is 
abundant evidence that the ‘Exodus typology’ came to exert a formative 
influence upon the minds of the early Christians also. Sahlin draws 
attention particularly to 1 Cor. 10 and 1 Cor. 5**, before pointing out 
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how deeply the magery of Christian Baptism and the Eucharist was 
influenced by the Exodus-story. This essay is significant, not only for 
the light which it throws upon the language and thought-patterns of the 
New Testament but also as an example of a typological approach to 
Scripture which seems to us entirely legitimate and helpful. 

The final essay (one of the longest in the book) by Bo Reicke is con- 
cerned with the forms of early Christian preaching. That the Apostles 
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went hither and thither preaching seems certain. Have we any means of } 


determining the forms which they normally used? Reicke believes that 
we can distinguish at least four principal forms: 

1. Admonition and Invitation. 
. Instruction and Edification. 

3. Testament and 

4. Revelation. 
In this classification “Testament’ is used to denote a farewell charge, 
‘Revelation’ a saying or sayings ‘referring to the messenger’s experiences 
of the other world’. With this as his framework he proceeds to examine 
the records of the preaching of Jesus, the Apostles, and evangelists in 
local congregations, and finds much support for his thesis. He analyses 
the sermons in the early part of the Acts of the Apostles in a rather 
different way from Dodd, emphasizing perhaps the elements of in- 
terpretation more than the witness to the actual events. The essay opens 
up an important field of inquiry though I incline to think that Reicke’s 
third and fourth forms need further substantiation. 

As I have sought to indicate, there are valuable essays in this book but 
I do not find it an altogether impressive demonstration of results to be 
obtained by the use of the typological exegesis which, we are told in the 
Preface, is associated with the Uppsala school. A book with more 
coherence and shapeliness would have borne better witness to the 
‘wholeness’ of the biblical revelation. F, W. DILListone 


N 


Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina I: Tertulliani Opera, pars i. 
Pp. xxv+75. Turnhout: Brepols, 1953. Belg.frs. 80. 
Tuis is the first fascicule of the new edition of all Latin Christian texts 
to the time of the Carolingian renaissance, to be published under the 
direction of the Abbey of St. Pierre at Steenbrugge. The new collection 
is thus to include all the written monuments of the first eight centuries 
of Christendom. It is intended to publish ten volumes each year, the 
whole series to extend to 175 volumes of from 600 to 800 pages each. 
Nothing could better commend the series to the learned world than 
this first fascicule of ‘Tertullian. Dom E. Dekkers edits ad Martyras, 
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which is particularly welcome since no critical text has yet appeared in 
the Vienna corpus. Ir. J. G. P. Borleffs gives a revised edition of ad 
Nationes, for which there is only one surviving manuscript, cod. Ago- 
bardinus of the ninth century, in a bad state of preservation. The edition 
demonstrates the range of the editor’s learning. The value of the volume 
isenhanced by a lucid introduction including a bibliography of 16 pages 
and an informative table of testimonia showing at a glance which works 
of Tertullian are quoted by later writers. 


Homélies Pascales II: Trois homélies dans la tradition d’Origene. 
Etude, édition, et traduction par P. NAuTIN. Pp. 130. (Sources 
chrétiennes 36.) Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1953. 585 fr. 


M. NautTIN gives here an admirable edition of the first three of the 
six Paschal sermons ascribed to St. John Chrysostom (P.G. lix. 723-32). 
It is clear that all three come from the same author. They are interesting 
for their Christology and their eucharistic doctrine, which show the 
characteristics of Alexandrian high churchmanship in the fourth cen- 
tury. The eucharistic language is remarkably akin to that of Athanasius, 
Apollinarius, and Cyril. 

The editing of the Greek text is most competent, and some of 
M. Nautin’s conjectural emendations are very persuasive. The value of 
the book is increased by the citations from Origen’s work on the pass- 
over, recently discovered at Tura, which contains, among other more 
theological matters, an interesting comment on the fact that a Greek 
finds it impossible to pronounce a Hebrew guttural. These citations are 
made to substantiate the author’s view that these three homilies stand 
in the tradition of Origen, just as the sixth in this collection, edited in 
Homélies Pascales I, in his view follows the tradition of Hippolytus. We 
have again an interesting conjecture. 

In a short note (pp. 31-32) the author argues that the authors of the 
fourth and fifth homilies in the collection drew on the first three. 


L’Image de Dieu d’aprés St. Athanase. By R&GIs BERNARD. Pp. 
155. (Théologie 25.) Paris: Aubier, 1952. 495 fr. 
Tus short study of Athanasius is mainly concerned with the idea of 
the imago dei in the contra Gentes, the de Incarnatione, and the anti- 
Arian ‘orations’. The author, beginning apparently from a scholastic 
standpoint, has sought to expound. Occasionally he also explains, and 
at pp. 71 ff. raises the question of the influence of Neoplatonism. ‘The 
book adequately demonstrates the truth of the author’s comment on 
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Athanasius that ‘ni le tempérament ni la vie de l’évéque ne sont ceux 
d’un intellectuel de profession’. 


‘OMOIQZIZ OEQ: von der platonischen Angleichung an Gott zur 


Pp. xx-+188. (Paradosis, Band VII.) Freiburg in der Schweiz: 
Paulusverlag, 1952. Swiss fr. 7.80. 


By its method and historical point of view this book stands out among 
recent studies of Gregory of Nyssa. The author does not approach 
Nyssen from the standpoint of later medieval theology. He starts with 
Plato and ancient Greek philosophy. The result is a satisfactory survey 
which sees everything in its proper perspective. Although the author 
cautiously disclaims any attempt to contribute to theology, his work is 
of more value for a correct theological evaluation of Nyssen than many 
scholastic treatments. The study turns on the related themes of likeness 
to God and the image of God in man. The Aomoiosis and eikon ideas are 
first studied in writers from Plato to Philo and Plotinus, and then in the 
Christian Platonists Clement and Origen. The more interesting and 
original part of the book deals with Nyssen himself (pp. 92-155). Greek 
citations are numerous; indeed there are almost no passages significant 
for the author’s theme which he does not cite in extenso and discuss, 

The total picture that emerges seems to be this. Nyssen was able to 
use the Genesis text, buttressed by 2 Corinthians 3.'*, as a basis for his 
entire Platonizing scheme. Man has a natural affinity for God, being 
made in his image. On the Platonic principle of the affinity of like for 
like, the soul is attracted to God ‘by an absolute necessity’. The soul’s 
task is to know itself and to perceive the archetypal Beauty reflected in 
itself as a mirror—‘the kingdom of God is within you’. The Fall (which 
Gregory can express in wholly Platonic terms of the soul losing its 
wings) meant that although the soul remained immortal, man as such 
lost his immortality and freedom. He put on the coats of skins, the 
irrational passions, which remain, however, external to the soul which 
in its own nature is impassible. By abandoning the passions and the 
sense-perception with which they are so intimately connected the soul 
rises to the invisible world, ‘to the darkness where God dwells’. After 
death the resurrection to the life of the world to come is nothing but the 
restoration of the nature of man to its original condition as it was before 
the Fall. 

The author’s concentration on his theme makes for tidiness and 
clarity. Naturally, everything of importance in Nyssen’s thought is not 
subsumed under this heading. The limitation of this book is the author's 


Gotitahnlichkeit bei Gregor von Nyssa. By HUBERT MERI, O.S.B. | 
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refusal to go beyond the ideas and keywords he has selected to a general 
appraisal of Nyssen’s thought over a wider field. For example, the prin- 
ciple non amatur incognitum, so important to Augustine, is likewise 
essential to Nyssen’s Neoplatonism; it would not be irrelevant to this 
study, but it is scarcely mentioned. His criticism of contemporary eco- 
nomic exploitation and of the whole system of slavery might also have 
received attention. 

In an appendix (pp. 165-75) the author entirely convincingly demon- 
strates that the two sermons on Genesis 1.7¢ (P.G. xliv. 257-97) are not 
authentic. He also accepts as authentic, without argument, the Oratio 
de Occursu Domini (P.G. xlvi. 1151-81), a view which despite Karl Holl 
(Amphilochius, p. 230, n. 1, ‘offenkundig unecht’) is surely correct. 

The book is well printed (Greek misprints, pp. 43, 54, 119), and 
excellently indexed. H. CHADWICK 


The Donatist Church. By W. H. C. Frenp. Pp. xvi+360, with 3 
maps. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. 35s. 


Tuis is without doubt the best and most complete account of Donatism 
to appear in English. To write a connected history of the movement 
from its origin to the Catholic Church’s triumph in the years following 
the Conference of 411 is itself a difficult task which involves the collec- 
tion of an immense number of isolated pieces of information, scattered 
over a wide field of literature, and their arrangement in a chronological 
order which the original documents seldom clearly indicate. This work 
has been ably performed in the present book, and although the literary 
and doctrinal aspects of the Donatist controversy are not treated with 
anything like the thoroughness of Monceaux’s great Histoire littéraire de 
l'Afrique chrétienne, the historian will find here a great deal which has 
not been systematically dealt with by previous writers on the subject. 
Very close attention, for example, is paid to the economic and social 
environment in which the Donatist church flourished; Donatism is 
treated not merely as an ecclesiastical schism but as a social, cultural, 
and religious movement whose effects were important and far-reaching ; 
and the author remembers, and emphasizes, the fact that Donatism did 
not cease after its apparent suppression in the early fifth century, but 
lived on until the Arab conquest. Indeed, an important point which 
Dr. Frend seeks to make is that certain elements which contributed to 
the Donatist outlook have their origin far back in pre-Christian and pre- 
Roman Africa, and that they survived to influence the religion and cul- 
ture of the Moslem Berbers. The factors which gave rise to Donatism 
were not only religious; the characteristic temperament of the African, 
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and geographical, economic, cultural, and political influences also 
played their part in producing this remarkable and persistent move- 
ment. 

So much has often been said before; but no previous writer has 
investigated the non-ecclesiz:tical factors in Donatism and its back- 
ground of secular history with such thoroughness. After narrating the 
origin of the schism the author devotes four chapters to an account of 
the geography of North Africa, the economic condition of its various 
districts in the Roman period, the distribution of Donatist and Catholic 
communities (showing that the strength of the former lay in the High 
Plains of Numidia, and that of their opponents in the Romanized cities 
and fertile countryside of the Proconsular Province), and the political 
and social state of the country during the fourth century. He then 
discusses the characteristic features of African paganism, and of African 
Christianity from its obscure beginnings through the times of Tertullian 
and Cyprian to the other obscure period in the second half of the third 
century when Christianity appears to have conquered Numidia with 
extraordinary rapidity. In the narrative of the Donatist movement 
which occupies the second half of the book the influence upon it of 
factors derived from this complex inheritance is constantly indicated. 

The history itself is treated from an original point of view. So far as 
possible our attention is directed to the Donatist church itself rather 
than to its enemies, and the story is told with a good deal of sympathy 
for the movement and its leaders. For this purpose the fullest use is 
made of archaeological discovery, especially in Numidia, with the result 
that the history of Donatism in its heyday under such bishops as 
Optatus of Timgad is illuminated with unusual clarity. In an epilogue 
an interesting attempt is made to distinguish the ‘Catholic’ and ‘Sec- 
tarian’ types of Christianity in the ancient world and to draw parallels 
between the spirit of Donatism and that of other enthusiastic and world- 
renouncing movements. 

The weakness of the book is that its author does not seem to have 
been able to make up his mind on the extent to which he regards 
Donatism as an anti-Roman nationalist reaction, a cultural protest of 
the native African against Romanization, and a social revolution against 
harsh landlords, grasping tax-collectors, and tyrannical administrators, 
or as a primarily religious movement. The opening chapters prepare 
the reader to hear that it was chiefly a compound of the first three 
elements; yet the evidence of the historical chapters which follow does 
not fully bear this out. The evidence is not strong enough to support 
the expressed or implied generalizations on these themes in the first 
part of the book. 
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Thus we are told that the martyrs of Abitina included only one 
decurion; the rest were artisans or women. We are asked to observe 
that such people were relatively little affected by Romanization. Yet the 
implied inference that the Christian ‘resistance movement’ in Africa in 
Diocletian’s time was associated with cultural or political reaction on the 
part of the natives against Roman civilization ought not to be drawn 
unless it can be shown that the majority of martyrs in other parts of the 
Empire were drawn from a different social class than that of the 
martyrs of Africa. Similarly, much emphasis is laid on the prevalence 
of Catholicism in the Romanized districts and of Donatism in the more 
purely Berber areas (which is true); yet if this implies a real conflict 
of cultures, the fact that after 337 Donatus’ authority was solidly 
entrenched in Carthage (p. 169) needs explanation. There is also the 
curious fact to be considered that the same social groups which sup- 
ported Caecilian against Majorinus (the wealthier inhabitants of Car- 
thage and the officials) rallied to the Donatist Primian against Maximian 
when the Donatist church itself became divided. This suggests that to 
regard Donatism as a homogeneous movement and to interpret it in 
terms of a political or class conflict is a dangerous over-simplification. 
It is also very doubtful whether Gildo is rightly represented as a cham- 
pion of African nationalism against the Empire itself and whether his 
Donatist supporters such as Optatus were ‘rebels in fact against the 
Roman Empire’ (p. 226). Donatism was perfectly content to be ruled 
by any emperor provided he afforded it toleration, as the conduct of its 
leaders under Julian sufficiently demonstrated. If ‘it would be mistaken 
to see in the Donatism of the mid-fourth century a consciously anti- 
Imperial movement’ (p. 171), we should probably be wrong to treat it 
as such forty years later. 

The author is on much firmer ground when he sees in the movement 
a notable example of the fanatical and sectarian type of Christianity for 
which escape from the world, by martyrdom if possible, was the supreme 
good. Even more than in most schisms, social and cultural factors played 
their part and contributed to its violence and persistence; but they are 
still secondary to the main religious motive. In this book they are 
sometimes exaggerated. 

Many obscure episodes in the history are clarified in the course of 
these chapters. The treatment of the Circumcelliones is especially 
valuable. A vivid picture is painted of the chief personalities, and 
it is particularly interesting to be enabled to see Donatism in a 
fresh perspective and not through the eyes of Optatus and Augus- 
tine. 

There is a remarkably full bibliography and three most useful maps 
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to supplement the large amount of topographical information which the 
author supplies from his first-hand knowledge of the country. 


Sponsors at Baptism and Confirmation. By D. SHERwIN-BAiey, 
Ph.D. Pp. ix-+-162. London: S.P.C.K., ros. 6d. 

THIs is a compressed but scholarly treatment of a subject which has 
received insufficient attention from historians and whose study at the 
present time is highly relevant to the urgent task of setting baptismal 
doctrine and practice on a sounder basis. The author has contempor- 
ary pastoral problems in view, for he describes his book as an histori- 
cal introduction to Anglican practice; but he approaches the history of 
sponsorship without bias and without any desire to gather proof-texts 
from the Fathers in order to lend support to modern theories. 

Much information, so widely scattered in ancient and medieval 
authors and in liturgical texts as to be difficult of access, has been 
conveniently brought together and ably summarized. The early history 
of sponsorship is badly attested. The references to sponsors at adult 
baptisms in the early Church are relatively few. It is questionable 
whether two of these, Clem, str. 3. 15 and Cyr. H. cat. 15. 18, really 
allude to ‘godparents’ at all; they may refer merely to evangelistic 
activity on the part of ordinary laymen. The few certain references 
indicate that the duties of sponsors were primarily concerned with 
vouching for the suitability of candidates for the catechumenate and 
for their conduct during the period of instruction. The sponsor (or 
perhaps more than one sponsor) also at times takes a share in the 
catechizing of the candidate and performs the liturgical function of 
receiving the newly baptized person from the font or, in the Syrian 
rite of Theodore, from the post-baptismal consignation. 

With the growth of the practice of infant baptism the duties of 
sponsors, like so much else connected with baptism and confirmation, 
undergo a considerable change and for a time there is some confusion 
caused by the tendency to apply the procedure of adult baptism to 
the baptism of infants. Sponsors, for example, whose original duty for 
infants was to answer for them at baptism, undergo vicariously an 
attenuated catechumenate, described in the Roman Ordo XJ. Gradually 
the functions of godparents (the phrase theios pater appears to originate 
with the Areopagite) come to be associated not, as in early times, with 
the pre-baptismal stage, but with the guidance and instruction of the 
young Christian after his baptism. Their duties at baptism itself are 
also modified. 

Dr. Sherwin-Bailey gives a clear account of the development of the 
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theory that spiritual parenthood is to be contrasted with, and regarded 
as superior to, natural or carnal parenthood, and the consequent 
doctrine that natural parents are to be debarred from acting as sponsors. 
This led in the Middle Ages to the complex and highly undesirable 
theory of spiritual affinity, the absurdity of which is well illustrated 
from medieval canons. Little space is given to the doctrine and practice 
of the Church of England, but a very brief account appears in the 
final summary, and elsewhere the provisions of the successive Prayer 
Books are cursorily stated. The book concludes with some useful 
suggestions for reform, including the advocacy of a return to the 
primitive practice whereby natural parents were normally given the 
responsibility of sponsorship on behalf of the Church. 

The book is well decumented, though the methods of patristic 
citation are sometimes cumbersome. There is a very useful index of 
sources. The bibliography, however, is evidently intended for the 
general reader and is virtually confined to works in English, including 
English versions of ancient authorities. It also contains unnecessary 
references to entire encyclopedias without specific mention of the 
articles consulted. G. W. H. Lampe 


Kirchliches Amt und geistliche Vollmacht in den ersten drei Fahr- 
hunderten. By HANS FRHR. VON CAMPENHAUSEN. Tiibingen, Mohr, 
1953 (= Beitrage zur historischen Theologie 14). Pp. x+340. 
DM. 35. 

Many a young man has essayed the early history of the Ministry as an 
academic thesis and has produced a worthy and carefully documented 
critique of the suggested solutions to the problems of monepiscopacy, 
apostolic succession, and so forth. But no young man could have written 
the present book. Von Campenhausen has pondered the problems for 
years until he knows what he wants to find out and is sure he has some- 
thing to say about them. He handles the sources as a master—so master- 
fully at times that they must serve his purpose willy-nilly! 

The intention of the book is not so much to write the administrative 
history of the early centuries as to discover what conceptions of authority 
and office were current at different times and in different parts of the 
Church and to discuss, historically and theologically, how far they re- 
mained separate or influenced each other and with what result. In par- 
ticular, what was believed to be the relation between ecclesiastical office 
and the work of the Holy Spirit by which the Church lives? And did the 
idea of office which in fact emerged help or hinder the Gospel? 

Very briefly, the argument runs somewhat as follows. In Christ alone 
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the tension of official and charismatic authority was transcended. The 
Apostles were not strictly charismatic persons, since their position was 
constituted not by a special spiritual gift but by their historical encounter 
with the risen Christ ; nor on the other hand did they hold an office which 
could be transmitted to others. St. Paul, compelled by circumstances to 
defend his apostleship, claimed to possess a full authority directly from 
Christ, yet disliked issuing commands to his churches. They were to 
depend on him as upon a spiritual father. Internally his churches, as he 
saw them, had no officers with authority over others, but functionaries 
exercising spiritual gifts within a community which itself controlled 
them and their gifts. Freedom and mutual responsibility was his ideal. 
This Pauline view is reflected in Hebrews, Barnabas, and the Didache. 
In contrast there were many, more Jewish in outlook, who reverenced 
authority and expected to find it embodied in persons. Hence the 
patriarchal-presbyteral constitution of many churches, witnessed to by 
Acts, 1 Peter, James, and elsewhere. In I Clement this—though now less 
patriarchal and more official—is accepted as a permanent apostolic 
institution, the emphasis being upon order. Ignatius treats it, now ina 
monepiscopal form, more mystically ; and the Pastorals, which are held 
to combine ultimately different presbyterian and bishop-deacon tradi- 
tions, are primarily interested in the protection of orthodoxy by authori- 
tative officers. The Pauline principle of the ultimate authority and 
responsibility of the whole congregation is not extinguished, for various 
compromises with it can be detected ; but the idea of an official ministry 
with authority over the Church becomes dominant, reinforced by the 
controversies of the second century. Montanism is one form of concen- 
tration upon charismata, while another is exemplified by Clement of 
Alexandria, who regards the gift of teaching as alone supremely impor- 
tant. Au fond Origen agreed, but with his stronger sense of the church 
he looked for the union of office and spiritual power. With Cyprian came 
the final victory of office, now understood (wrongly) as a repetition of 
apostolic authority and associated with priesthood and ordination. 

A special feature of the argument is the place given to the Power of the 
Keys. The most decisive factor in securing full authority to the office of 
bishop was, it is held, the conviction that someone must be able to pro- 
nounce authoritatively whether sins can or cannot be, and are or are not, 
forgiven. Christians ceased to rely on an inner certainty of forgiveness 
by the free grace of God. They turned either to the authoritative minis- 
ter of absolution or, if he would not be categorical, to a religion of works. 
In either case there was deterioration from the true Gospel. 

This thesis must face much criticism, in its main lines and in its 
details. The author has himself to admit that the Pauline conception of 
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officeless churches is clearer theologically than historically; he has to 
deny the historicity of Acts 14,73 and the speech at Miletus; and it is 
only by a tour de force that he prevents Philippians 1,' from spoiling his 
case. He has also to allow that some of the conceptions of gift or office 
which he detects were not clearly or consciously held, and that con- 
cretely they are found blended in one church or even in one writer. 
Again, while the relevance of the disciplinary controversies and issues 
to the development of episcopal authority will not be denied, it is per- 
haps overemphasized at the expense of other factors, especially the sheer 
governmental functions of the bishop. To some extent also the argument 
depends on the critical positions adopted. Ephesians is not Pauline nor 
1 Peter Petrine, Acts is unreliable (as above) but the Didache is good 
evidence for c. A.D. 100 (other views are not mentioned), the Pastorals 
are second century (and discussed here after Ignatius). 

In fairness to the author it must be acknowledged not merely that 
these critical positions are all tenable and not merely that his suggestions 
are always interesting and provocative, but also that he is always aware 
of the problems raised by his arguments. He is as fertile in self-criticism 
as in self-defence. He carries on a perpetually instructive dialogue with 
himself. The book will take time to digest, and will probably not stand 
up to all the attacks upon it. Some will think that von Campenhausen 
too readily isolates trends of thought, only to admit that they are not 
found in isolation. He may be accused, perhaps justly, of thinking too 
much in terms of the local Gemeinde and too little of the Catholic Church 
and its needs. It may be felt that through ordination there comes about 
a concurrence of spiritual authority and office which is more firmly 
grounded in biblical theology than he appears to allow; and criticism of 
points of detail would be easy. But that the book is masterly will scarcely 
be denied. All who wish to think seriously about the Ministry will benefit 
from its learning and power, its suggestions and its challenges. 

It is worth remarking what an impression of solidity is given to such 
a book as this by its use of Kittel’s Wérterbuch. Is there beginning to be 
a danger of too much reliance upon it? 


Reallexicon fiir Antike und Christentum, parts 9-12. Stuttgart, 
Hiersemann, 1951-3. 

Tue first eight fascicules of RAC were reviewed in J.7.S. April 1952, 

pp. 112~—16, with a brief last-minute reference to part 9. Since then three 

more parts have appeared which bring the lexicon to the article BRUDER- 

scHaFT. This is a fairly good rate of advance, though not as speedy as the 

publishers had indicated. In the new fascicules the longest—and on the 
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whole the most important—articles are the following : BAUM (34 columns), 
BECHER (26), BESTATTUNG (36), BIBLIOTHEK (42), BILD (55), BRAUTSCHAFT 
(35), BRITANNIA (26). Others, less long but of special interest to theolo- 
gians, are BEGIERDE (16), BEKEHRUNG (13), BERUF (16), BISCHOF (14), 
BISCHOFSLISTE (8), and BLUT (16). 

Though it would be possible to list a good many minor errors or 
dubious points, it will be more just to acknowledge the generally high 
standard of accuracy and the great value of these articles, with their 
stores of references and, usually, ample bibliographies. Readability 
varies greatly; some articles are so much a mass of references that it is 
often difficult to see at first glance where the text continues. To single 
out any contributions is inevitably rather arbitrary. BILDUNG, which 
might well have been longer, is an excellent sketch of Christian ideas 
about classical culture. BILEAM (Balaam) is an attractive example of 
something difficult to find—a biblical incident interpreted in its original 
context and then as understood or otherwise used in late Judaism, in the 
New Testament, and in the Fathers. The long article on ancient libraries 
looks particularly useful for quick consultation, while the longest of all, 
BILD, provides a most valuable survey of the place of the image in wor- 
ship. I retain the impression formed from the first volume that patristic 
theology is sometimes a little skimped. The article BIscHor, for example, 
has many virtues. It is strong in its illustration of the use of the relevant 
terms, and gives an important set of illustrations of similar offices in 
non-Christian cults. But its description of the work of a bishop is drawn 
from a rather small selection of sources and there is no more than a 
mention of the theological aspects of episcopacy. It is also seriously mis- 
leading in its paragraph on metropolitans and provincial organization. 

The lexicon is mainly the work of German scholars, but, besides 
several excellent articles by Jan Waszink, one of the editors, there are 
contributions in parts 9-12 from Basel, Harvard, Oslo, Prague, and 
Vienna. 

An Englishman, in addition to welcoming the workmanlike article 
BRITANNIA, may,draw attention to the rather numerous mistakes in 
spelling English names, book-titles, and the like, and also to the com- 
parative neglect of English work in some (by no means all) of the biblio- 
graphies. BISCHOF cites none, and BILD might have mentioned Edwyn 
Bevan’s Holy Images. S. L. GREENSLADE 


Das Konzil von Chalkedon. Geschichte und Gegenwart. A. GRILL- 
MEIER, S.J., and H. Bacut, S.J. (eds.). Im Auftrag der Theo- 
logischen Fakultat S. J. Sankt Georgen Frankfurt/Main. Bd. I 
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(‘1951’; actually 1952), Echter-Verlag, Wiirzburg. Pp. xvi+ 
768. Subscription price DM 6 each volume. 


Tuis massive and very remarkable volume offers striking testimony to 
the change which the publication of post-fourth-century Patristic texts 
in modern editions is bringing about, especially in the field of Dogmen- 
geschichte. Students who for over three centuries have been dependent 
for the acta of Ephesus and Chalcedon and a host of related documents 
on the unsatisfactory text of the Roman editors of 1608 (no doubt praise- 
worthy enough by the standards of its time), which has found its 
way practically unchanged into Labbe, Hardouin, and Mansi, are now 
able, with Schwartz’s magnificent Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum in 
their hands, to assess many crucial texts at their true worth for the first 
time. They must also reckon with the large number of non-Greek texts 
which we owe to the Patrologia Orientalis and the Corpus Scriptorum 
Christianorum Orientalium. Then there are the many individual texts 
which have been published in recent years, as well as preparatory 
studies for new editions such as those of Maximus Confessor and John 
of Damascus. If it is still a period in which only a minority of Patristic 
students feel at home, modern compendia such as Anton Baumstark’s 
Geschichte der syrischen Literatur (1922), the fifth volume of Otto Barden- 
hewer’s Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur (1932), and more recently 
Berthold Altaner’s Patrologie (ed. 2, 1950), as well as other less ambitious 
works, can now do much to signpost the student through a territory which 
has hitherto been virtually uncharted. In the more limited field of 
theology proper, the fashion must soon disappear of seeing in Chalcedon 
the final outpost of Greek Christological development. It is already out- 
moded in the work under review. 

This volume (the first of three) was designed to mark the fifteenth 
centenary of the Council of Chalcedon. Recognizing that Chalcedon 
focused many themes of much contemporary interest, the authors have 
secured the services of an impressive team of Patristic scholars. Their 
method and aim may perhaps be somewhat concealed at first by the 
framework of the book; for it is a safe guess that the editors did not 
draw up the titles in vacuo, but subordinated the arrangement of the 
book to existing talent and interests. Each contributor has had complete 
liberty of treatment, which in fact varies widely from essay to essay, and 
nothing serious would have been lost if the framework had been 
omitted. The editing, even down to such matters as accuracy of refer- 

™ An exception must be made in the case of the excellent survey of Christo- 
logical development between Ephesus and Chalcedon on pp. 245-8. Attention 


tends to be so concentrated on the two crises that the stages in the intervening 
development are apt to be overlooked. 
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encing, is beyond praise and cannot but command the admiration of all, 
and, we suspect, the astonishment of many of, its readers. 

In the masterly introductory essay, which surveys the development of 
Christology from the New Testament onwards, Professor Grillmeier 
insists that the characteristic form of Christology in early times was a 
Logos-Sarx Christology. Of this Arius and Apollinarius were typical 
exponents (at extremes in other respects) and Athanasius a moderate but 
orthodox representative (ein kirchlicher Vertreter, p. 118). Those who 
thought in these terms, it is insisted, could not admit the presence of a 
human soul in Christ. Much interest attaches to the comments (pp. 39- 
43) on the Christology of Hippolytus, where a passage in the Contra 
Noetum 15 (ed. Nautin, p. 259, lines 18-21) reveals Hippolytus, when 
the word hypostanai is taken without imposing on it its later technical 
meaning, as an exponent of a primitive form of this Logos-Sarx Christ- 
ology. Athanasius receives deservedly full treatment. Professor Grill- 
meier freely recognizes that here, too, there is no place for the human 
soul of Christ and that the opposite view, which has become decreas- 
ingly common since the abandonment of the Athanasian authorship of 
the Contra Apollinarium, was given its death-blow by Professor Marcel 
Richard,' who saw that Athanasius must have adopted a quite different 
and much simpler argumentation against the Arians if he had believed 
that Christ had a human soul. On one point perhaps Grillmeier is less 
than convincing. It may be doubted whether for Athanasius the language 
of John 1'* exercised as decisive a formative influence as is suggested, 
e.g. p. 99: ‘Seine Christologie ist ein besonderes Kapitel der Geschichte 
dieser Johannesstelle.’ No doubt for those who related their Christology 
to this important text, it weighed heavily. But in his early De Incar- 
natione Athanasius’s Christology is already expressed in terms of Logos- 
Soma, not Logos-Sarx, and it is much more probable that general 
Hellenistic ideas, with the Greek contrast between the invisible Logos 
and the visible body in which the Logos dwells, rather than anything 
specifically biblical was determinative. In this connexion it may be 
suggested that rather more attention might have been paid to A. 
Stiilcken’s thorough and careful monograph? which receives (as far as 
the reviewer has noticed) only a single reference. Stiilcken recognized 
that Athanasius’s usual terminology was the formula Jogos+-soma = 
anthropos.3 Great interest attaches to the illuminating discussion of the 

* ‘Saint Athanase et la Psychologie du Christ selon les Ariens’ in Mélanges de 
Science Religieuse, iv (1947), 5-54. 

2 Athanasiana, Litterar- und Dogmengeschichtliche Untersuchungen (Texte 
und Untersuchungen, xix. 4, 1899). 

3 On the remarkable confirmation of Stiilcken’s account of De Inc. 42f. 
afforded by the ‘Short Recension’ cf. ¥.T.S. xlix (1948), 94. 
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e in Athanasius, Tom. ad Antioch. 7, where Grillmeier shows con- 
vincingly that the phrase ou soma apsychon, which has generally been 
taken to mean that Athanasius accepted the human soul in Christ, can 
only be rendered in the context ‘not a lifeless (““unlebendig”’) body’ rather 
than ‘not a soulless (“‘unbeseelt’’) body’. 

After this long essay, which fills over a quarter of the volume, Dr. 
Henri de Riedmatten, O.P., follows with a critical text of the dogmatic 
fragments of Apollinarius preserved in Theodoret’s Eranistes. He had 
the good fortune to observe the importance of Bodl. Clarke 2 (put by 
Madan in the fifteenth century; really late thirteenth/early fourteenth 
century), a manuscript unknown to Schulze, whose text (1769-74, still 
the latest) of the Eranistes is based on the inferior Vat. gr. 624. This 
discovery has enabled Dr. de Riedmatten to improve greatly on the 
Lietzmann text.! This brief, but very competent, study is further evi- 
dence of what Patristic scholarship may hope for from this young and 
able scholar, to whom we already owe a thorough overhaul of the frag- 
ments of Paul of Samosata.? In the workmanlike essay which follows by 
Pére Thomas Camelot, O.P., the Rector of Le Saulchoir, the develop- 
ment of theology from Nestorius to Eutyches is outlined, especially in 
relation to some modern attempts to reassess Theodore, Nestorius, and 
Theodoret. Its conclusions are in the direction of conservatism. 

There follow four historical essays. Fr. Monald Goemans, O.F.M. 
(Nijmegen), outlines the history of the Council of Chalcedon and ex- 
amines its claim to ‘ceecumenicity’; Dr. A. M. Schneider (Géttingen) 
reviews the archaeological data relating to the basilica of St. Euphemia 
and its patroness; Pére Paul Goubert, S.J., of the Pontifical Oriental 
Institute at Rome, studies the characters of Pulcheria (‘intelligente, 
énergique et tenace, elle fut le principal et parfois l’unique auxiliaire de 
la Papauté’, p. 320) and Chrysaphius; and Fr. Hugo Rahner, S.J. (Inns- 
bruck), gives a sympathetic study of St. Leo, in whom (against E. 
Perthel, J. Haller, and others) he sees a noble embodiment of Christian 
moderatio. 

A pair of important essays, both by Jesuits, follows on the theology 
of Chalcedon proper. Pére Galtier of the Gregoriana writes on ‘Saint 
Cyrille d’Alexandrie et saint Léon le Grand 4 Chalcédoine’. He admits 
the deep cleavage of their standpoints which he ascribes partly to the 
fraudes Apollinistarum which had successfully foisted doctrines of 
?>ubtful orthodoxy, and even some outside it, on Gregory Thauma- 


' It is also shown that Spanneut’s edition of the fragments of Eustathius of 
Antioch could be much improved by the use of this manuscript. 

2 Les Actes du Procés de Paul de Samosate (Paradosis VI, Fribourg en Suisse, 
1952). Cf. Mr. H. Chadwick’s review in the present vol. of ¥.T.S., pp. 91-94. 
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turgus, Athanasius, and Felix. It was mainly this fact which would have 
precluded Cyril had he wished to do so (and surely he would not have so 
wished) from accepting Leo’s doctrine of the two natures. Pére Galtier 


also recognizes that the Chalcedonian doctors had no sympathy with the | 


Cyrilline ek duo physeon. Indeed there is no question (as everyone be- 
lieved until Schwartz) of this being the reading of the Greek manu- 
scripts in the capital section of the Chalcedonian Definition. The true 
text is indubitably en duo physesi. 

The Rector of the Pontifical Oriental Institute at Rome, Mgr. I. 
Ortiz de Urbina, contributes an essay on the Chalcedonian formula it- 
self, in which he rightly recognizes a patchwork. The credit for first 
pointing this out really belongs (as far as the reviewer is aware) to F. E, 


Brightman, }.7.S. xxix (1927-8), 164 f. We wonder whether Mgr. Ortiz | 


de Urbina has considered the possibility that the two Creeds were 
originally absent from the Definition (as in the contemporary Latin 
versions). Probably most students have been convinced by Lebon’s 
critique of Schwartz in the Revue d’ Histoire Ecclésiastique, xxxii (1936), 
809 ff., that when ‘N’ and ‘C’ first appeared in the Greek texts of the 
acta they were in their standard form and that the modified forms in 
which they are found in some manuscripts and in the printed texts be- 
long to a later stage. But the singular to symbo/lon in the sentence ‘erkei 
men oun eis entele tes eusebeias epignosin te kai bebaiosin to sophon kai 
soterion touto tes theias charitos symbolon’ which immediately follows 
the texts of ‘N’ and ‘C’ reads very awkwardly after two Creeds, whereas 
it follows quite smoothly on the first paragraph of the Definition (end- 
ing pisteos), which looks primarily to ‘N’ alone. (ta . . . horisthenta in the 
previous sentence cannot be the Creed of 381; it means the Canons, horoi, 
the regular word.) 

The last six essays, which deal with the less familiar post-Chalce- 
donian period, will probably be to many the most interesting in the 
volume. Their authors eschew technicalities, as far as this is possible in 
a period which was itself highly technical, and all write lucidly, if some- 
times not over-compactly. It was the era in which ‘Patristic Theology’ 
first reached self-consciousness. The appeal of earlier theologians to the 
Bible came to be replaced by a strong traditionalism and the use of 
‘Patristic argumentation’. The essays of Joseph Lebon, Marcel Richard, 
and Charles Moeller all bear testimony to this in different ways. The 
pre-Nicene corpus of Patristic writings was so meagre that the theo- 
logians of the fourth century could not have used this argument with 
effect, even had they so wished. But a hundred years later it was possible 
to appeal to theological giants of the past. By the sixth century ‘l’argu- 
ment patristique . .. prend une importance majeure, au point de reléguer 
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presque entiérement dans l’ombre I’argument scripturaire. Les Péres ne 
sont plus lus dans le contexte historique et littéraire de leur ceuvre, mais 
dans les Floriléges qui se multiplient dés la fin du cinquiéme siécle’ 
(p. 637). If the first to employ it with effect were the Apollinarians, whose 
unscrupulous use of texts deceived even St. Cyril, it became an estab- 
lished technique only a few years later. 

In the opening essay in this section (pp. 425-580), Professor Lebon, 
the veteran scholar of the Catholic University of Louvain, traces Christo- 
logical development among the Monophysites in the eighty years fol- 
lowing the Council of Chalcedon. The writings of Timothy Aelurus, 
Philoxenus of Mabbug, and Severus of Antioch, the three ‘auteurs les 
plus féconds et les plus vénérés des origines du monophysisme’ (p. 426), 
define the scope of the essay. The essay, the second longest in the book, 
not only possesses the authority of one who has worked over long years 
on the text of these authors, but also draws on unpublished Syriac texts. 
Its main thesis is that the hostility of the Monophysite theologians to 
Chalcedon in the hundred years following the Council was based chiefly 
on traditionalism. The Monophysit-; merely wanted to reaffirm the 
theology of Cyril, and it was their belief that this was compromised in 
a Nestorian direction by the two-nature doctrine of Chalcedon that led 
them to reject the Council of 451. Their Christology ‘fut et est restée 
préchalcédonienne’ (p. 579). ‘Elle veut étre traditionnelle et elle est in- 
dubitablement cyrillienne’ (p. 578). ‘La seule raison qu ils apportent et 
répétent a satiété et sous toutes les formes pour justifier leur opposition 
irréductible au synode et 4 sa doctrine, c’est le nestorianisme dont tout 
diphysisme leur semble nécessairement entaché’ (p. 579). 

The essay which follows, by Professor Paul Mouterde, S.J., of the 
University of Beyrouth, on ‘Le Concile de Chalcédoine d’aprés les 
Historiens Monophysites de Langue Syriaque’, examines the ten Syriac 
historical texts relating to the period of Chalcedon, all of which, as he 
points out, have now been edited. The list is so useful that it may be 
convenient to reproduce it: (1) The Plerophoria of John Rufus, (2) The 
Ecclesiastical History of ‘Pseudo-Zacharias’ (Zacharias Rhetor), (3) The 
Anonymous Chronicle ‘of 724’, (4) The Anonymous Chronicle of Pseudo- 
Dionysius of Tell Mahre, (5) and (6) The Chronicles of 819 and 846, 
(7) The Chronicle of Michael the Syrian, (8) The Chronicle of 1234, (9) 
and (10) The Chronicon Syriacum and the Chronicon Ecclesiasticum of 
Bar Hebraeus. The non-specialist can be grateful for this sorting out. It 
must be confessed that the extracts quoted from this literature with their 
vituperations of their adversaries are hardly to the taste of the modern 
reader. 

In a paper by Fr. W. de Vries, S.J., of the Pontifical Oriental Institute 
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at Rome, entitled ‘Die syrisch-nestorianische Haltung zu Chalkedon’, 
the reaction of the Persian theologians to the Council is discussed. The 
Persian Church, which was largely autonomous from its beginnings in 
the second century, was not directly affected by the decisions of Chal- 
cedon as it was outside the Empire. By this date it had become a centre of 
Nestorian tendencies. Fr. de Vries inclines to the older view, associated 
with the name of J. S. Assemani, that the Persian Church was hostile to 
the Council of 451. Against the tendency of J. Labourt, whose denial 
that the Persian theologians rejected the Council has been commonly 
accepted in recent times, Fr. de Vries maintains that their attitude to the 
Council was durchweg ablehnend (p. 605), though the passages which he 
quotes show that they varied in the strength of their opposition. 

The highly interesting essay by Professor Charles Moeller of Louvain 
on ‘Le chalcédonisme et le néo-chalcédonisme en Orient de 451 jusqu’a 
la fin du VIe siécle’ reverts to the main stream of development. Pro- 
fessor Moeller means by ‘Chalcedonianism’ and ‘Neo-Chalcedonian- 
ism’ the contrast between those who were to press (in Leonine language) 
the salva proprietate utriusque substantiae and those who defended the 
cum alterius communione. The former had characteristic representa- 
tives in Macedonius, Patriarch of Constantinople (459-511), and in 
Leontius of Byzantium (whose importance, however, has been much 
overestimated; he is not ‘le prince des théologiens de son temps’, 
p. 647); the latter, with its Cyrilline tendency, in Evagrius of Antioch, 
who refused to sign the decree against the Three Chapters. Professor 
Moeller also points out how imperfect was the knowledge of the genuine 
Cyril in the generations immediately succeeding his death. It was the 
Cyril of the Union of 433 of whom the Council of Chalcedon approved, 
‘en gardant un silence prudent sur |’autre aspect de la terminologie du 
patriarche’ (p. 645), while knowledge of the Cyril of the Anathemas was 
not known, for example, at Rome until 519. 

The last essay in the book (pp. 749-68), by the eminent Arabic 
scholar Dr. G. Graf, is a concise summary report on ‘Chalkedon in der 
Uberlieferung der christlichen arabischen Literatur’. 

We hope enough has been said (though necessarily but little when 
one realizes that it extends to some 400,000 words) to show the import- 
ance of the volume. It is a book which everyone must have and of which 
even the most sanguine will not expect an English translation. Though 
its contributors are all Roman Catholics (who in any case have done 
most of the recent work in this field), no one could accuse the authors of 
narrowness. If contemporary theological controversies occasionally peep 


* Is it too much, however, to hope that Grillmeier’s essay might find a trans- 
lator? It would make a book by itself. 
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out, it is arguable that a positive religious standpoint is necessary to the 
understanding of a period which thought in such very theological terms. 
And if there is a certain tendency to show that the early theologians were 
generally ‘right’, it must also be granted that this is the view which has 
the a priori probabilities in its favour; for, however it happened, the 
growth of Christology necessarily converged on what was eventually 
canonized as ‘orthodox’. While for those who believe in the Divine 
guidance of the Church, these inherent probabilities will have an 
additional basis. F. L. Cross 


Plotinus and Neoplatonism: an introductory study. By P. V. Pisto- 
rius. Pp. [vi]+175. Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes, 1952. 218. 


Tuis book attempts the hazardous task of combining a brief but com- 
prehensive survey of Plotinus’ thought with a new theory of the relation- 
ship between his three principles of reality. The theory, which maintains 
that the Plotinian trinity is not (in Caird’s phrase) one of subordina- 
tion but represents three phases of a single Godheac, runs counter to 
the obvious meaning of much that Plotinus says, as well as to the signi- 
ficant and increasing part played by hierarchical organization in the 
metaphysics of his contemporaries and successors. Unfortunately, the 
author incapacitates himself for any adequate consideration of Plotinus’ 
terminology by avoiding in principle the use of Greek quotations, 
while on the historical side his equipment does not inspire confidence. 
Ignorance of Plato is particularly hard to forgive in an exponent of 
Neoplatonism, and the author’s position in this respect can be seen from 
his discussion of the theory of ideas (pp. 29-30), of the categories of the 
Sophist (pp. 37-38), and of the demiurge in the Timaeus (p. 40). There is 
almost no mention of the later Neoplatonists in spite of the title, and 
even as regards Plotinus himself one would like to see more evidence 
that the author had taken due account of recent work. There are well 
over 200 extracts in translation, and the translation, in the large number 
of places checked, is MacKenna’s with very slight variations which are 
seldom improvements. The heading of chapter 8 and the words ‘as we 
shall see’ on page 155 arouse expectations which are not realized. Is 


it possible that the author did not complete this chapter? 
B. S. PAGE 


The Origin and Development of Early Christian Church Architecture. 
By J. G. Davies. Pp. xiii+-152. London: S.C. M. Press, 1952. 
2Is. net. 

Tue evolution of English church architecture has been traced and 
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discussed in many recent handbooks, but a concise account of the struc- 
ture and decoration of the earliest Christian churches is to be found, if 
at all, only in works which the rich discoveries of the last few years have 
rendered partly obsolete. Mr. J. G. Davies therefore meets an obvious 
need with his careful study of the varied forms taken by the buildings 
used for Christian worship during the first six centuries. After a prelimin- 
ary sketch of the ‘geographical and historical background’, the author 
proceeds to consider explanations of the origin of the Christian basilica, 
Rejecting, sympathetically but firmly, the more complex theories, he 
concludes that ‘the Christian. basilica can be classified as a direct descen- 
dant of the civil basilica, itself deriving from the Greek temple’. But 
whereas, on Rodenwaldt’s view (C.A.H. xii. 569), ‘the creation of the 
Christian basilica is only properly appreciated when it is revealed as the 
most brilliant achievement of the last efflorescence of Roman architec- 
ture’, Mr. Davies regards this structural form as having been developed 
in East as well as West, independently and at about the same time, to 
meet similar requirements of liturgy and worship. The four main types 
of basilica—Roman, Hellenistic, Oriental, and Transverse—are de- 
scribed, and the opportunity is taken of inquiring into such matters as 
the origin of the transept. 

The next chapter deals with buildings that conform to the ‘central’ 
type of architecture, developing from the martyrium and usually charac- 
terized by the dome. The growth of this style is traced from such simple 
structures as St. George’s, Salonika, by way of the richness of S. Vitale, 
Ravenna, to the unique majesty of St. Sophia. Then, after a short dis- 
cussion of the orientation of churches, Mr. Davies goes on to describe 
their furniture and equipment, as well as the complex of buildings fre- 
quently found in association with the domus Dei. The work ends with a 
survey of the differing characteristics imposed upon the general plan by 
local variations in building material or in the precedents furnished by 
pagan temples. A glossary of architectural terms is appended, together 
with an admirable bibliography, which, however, might have included 
a reference to C. M. Kaufmann’s studies Die Ausgrabung der Menas- 
Heiligtiimer and to E. Baldwin Smith’s The Dome (Princeton, 1950). The 
Neapolitan saint referred to on p. 93 is Gaudiosus rather than Gaudosius, 
and, if the inscription on p. 98 is to be interpreted, it should presumably 
run ut remittant[ur tibi peccata]. 

It may well be true that ‘in der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der 
Meister’, yet even the most skilful compression brings some disadvan- 
tages along with it. Mr. Davies’s account necessarily approximates, at 
some points, to a series of notes; and, while he takes great pains, as in 
his discussion of the ‘pendentive’, to make his meaning clear, certain of 
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the architectural descriptions, such as the use without fuller explanation 
of Strzygowski’s term ‘niche-buttressed square’, may yet prove difficult 
toreaders of the less expert sort. The whole book is, however, enriched 
with a splendid collection of photographs and ground-plans, and, though 
the author modestly describes it as an ‘introductory essay’, it can hardly 
iil to be widely appreciated as a compact and attractive handbook which 
invokes archaeological discovery to illumine many interesting aspects 
of Church history. R. L. P. MILBURN 


Documents illustrating Papal Authority, 4.v. 96-454. Edited and 
introduced by E. Gites. Pp. xxi+344. London: S.P.C.K., 
1952. 175. 6d. 

Few books could be more welcome than this very well produced source- 

book on the early history of the Papacy. It is a singularly competent 

piece of work and Mr. Giles, its editor, deserves the thanks of all inter- 
ested in the church history of the first five centuries, as well as of all 
concerned with the papal controversy. The latter are those he plans to 
help: his purpose is ‘to put at the disposal of the English reader the raw 
material necessary for the study of this dispute’ (p. xvi). He has suc- 
ceeded admirably. Few decuments or passages of importance seem to 
have been overlooked in the period ending with the Council of Chalce- 
don. And this is the really vital period, since all who agree with the Vin- 
centian principle that antiquity is one of the criteria of Christian doctrine 
would agree that in the last resort the case for or against the Papacy 
stands or falls by what can be found of its origins in the early Church. 

Indeed Mr. Giles is, if anything, too lavish; any piece of writing which 

could by any means be considered relevant to the controversy is included. 

The fault, if fault it be, is on the right side; so much has often been built 

upon short passages wrenched from their context or upon isolated 

documents and phrases. Here everything is given as fully as possible. 

Standard translations are usually employed, with any modifications 

deemed necessary by the editor, who always indicates where changes 

have been made. References are given to good editions of the originals, 
s0 that anyone with linguistic knowledge can easily test what he reads 
here. Finally, explanatory editorial introductions link the passages 
chosen, and references are given to the interpretations put upon the 
facts by a wide range of the more scholarly writers and controversialists 
upon each side of the dispute. These introductions are themselves 
models of dispassionate approach to the matter and, though they some- 
times express a definite opinion as between two views, never attempt to 
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close the discussion as a whole. Mr. Giles could give points to many 
judges in judicial neutrality; he is a true scholar. 

What perhaps strikes one most in comparing the sources with the use 
made of them by later writers is that almost always these latter have } 
approached their subject with minds which, if not committed in advance 
to one position or another, were almost always unconsciously influenced 
by later ideas and events. It has never struck them that the questions 
they wished to ask had not occurred to most of the writers they studied 
and that the writings were never designed to give the information for the 
sake of which resort has so often been made to them. Consequently | 
controversialists, especially of the last century, have tried to simplify | 
a problem which is really infinitely delicate and complex, namely what | 
was the mind of the early Church about the See of Rome. One longs for 
some detached historian with the mind of a Maitland, who, with no 
previous knowledge, but with a mind steeped in the study of compara 
tive constitutional and legal history and of the history of ideas, should 
attempt to assess the development of the Papacy, to show both how it 
appeared to patristic minds and what in its later development is old and 
what novel. Only so, one feels, could results be achieved which would 
put the post-Reformation disputes in their true setting—much as the 
growth of English constitutional history, to which Maitland contributed 
so much, has made possible an objective appreciation of the seventeenth- 
century strife between Royalists and Whigs about the interpretation of | 
the English past. One could wish that Mr. Giles’s dispassionate setting 
forth of the evidence might catch the eye and stimulate the interest of 
some such genius. 

No work covering so much ground is free from flaws. Few historians 
of dogma would commit themselves to the unqualified assertion that 
‘the doctrine of the Trinity was clearly expressed by the third century’ 
(p. 48, italics ours, cf. p. 44). The point is not of minor importance, since | 
Mr. Giles builds an argument upon it. The otherwise full section on St. 
Cyprian’s attitude to the Papacy needs supplementing by the inclusion 
of at least part of Ep. xviii, in which he urges Pope Stephen to intervene | 
(apparently as the mouthpiece of the episcopal college) in Gaul, in order 
to declare Marcianus of Arles abstentus, on grounds of Novatianism, and | 
to put another bishop in his place. If, as has been suggested, the idea is 


— 


~— 


that Stephen shall himself nominate a new bishop, the passage is very | 


remarkable indeed, and in any case it is of importance in considering 
Cyprian’s idea of the papal functions. Similarly there ought to be a 
citation of the letter of Cornelius of Rome to Fabius of Antioch preserved _ 
in Eusebius (H.E. v1. xliii), in which the Pope expressly says that he has 
himself ‘appointed’ (or ‘ordained’, cheirotonesantes) successors to the 
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$5 (0 many | bishops who consecrated Novatian bishop. (This, however, was in 
vith the use Italy, where the Roman bishop occupied traditionally a special position.) 
latter have | The Little Labyrinth is attacking not Arianism, but Psilanthropism, in 
in sdvene the person of Theodotus the cobbler, as a reference to the text shows 
influenced (p. 92, cf. p. 31). Finally, in the Council of Chalcedon’s letter to Leo 
: questions | the Great (Ep. xcviii), Mr. Giles reproduces without amendment an 
1ey studied amusing mistranslation due to C. L. Feltoe in the Nicene and Post- 
rion for the | Nicene Fathers series. The Council is made to describe Dioscorus as 
nsequently | ‘the strangest of wild beasts’. Reference to the original texts will show 
“ simplify | that the phrase is an echo of Ps. 80'3 (Lxx 79"), where the Greek monios 
mely what | agrios and the Latin singularis ferus both designate the wild boar, a beast 
e longs for | of solitary habit whose reputation for seclusion is perpetuated today in 
» wien his French name of sanglier. Poor Dioscorus lies under sufficient accusa- 
+ | tions already, without being made to appear so uniquely odd. 
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ich would Karlstadt und Augustin: Der Kommentar des Andreas Bodenstein 
ich as the von Karlstadt zu Augustins Schrift De Spiritu et Litera. Ein- 
tributed })  fiihrung und Text von Ernst KAHLER. (Hallische Monographien 
enteenth- herausgegeben von OTTo EIssFELDT, Nr. 19.) Pp. 62+-134. Halle 
etation of (Saale): Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1952. DM. 17. 

te setting | Many matters of interest to students of the Reformation are illuminated 


neowest of by this valuable edition of an hitherto almost inaccessible commentary 
by one of the earliest and most radical Reformers upon a characteristic 


historians ) Augustinian text. Since its first appearance at Wittenberg between 1517 
yews thet and 1519 it has never been reprinted and only three copies of the original 
: century | edition have so far been found. Karlstadt’s method is the classic one of 
nee, since | printing his text in sections, each followed by comments upon particular 
_ St. phrases. His observations afford a fascinating picture of the swing to- 
. nclusion wards strict Augustinianism in Wittenberg at this critical time. As yet 
intervene | Protestant ideas are inchoate. Yet we note that the effect of absolution is 
Aan order in dispute (p. 19), that the limits of allegorical interpretation of Scrip- 
wey sa | ture are discussed (e.g. pp. 20 and 32-33), and that Karlstadt expressly 


. , denies that God’s righteousness can ever in the full sense become ours 
Poy (p. 72). Erasmus (who is still ‘Erasmus . . . noster’ (p. 51)) is cited with 
sidering approval in a long and hostile survey of scholastic doctrines of the cultus 

to bea of the saints (pp. 97 ff.). All these were soon to be matters of acute con- 
reserved troversy all over western Europe. The learned editor supplies a scholarly 
at he has and detailed introduction to this most interesting book which he has 
s to the rescued from oblivion. 


621. N.S. 4. T 
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Bibliographie chronologique de la littérature de spiritualité et de ses 
sources (I50I-1610). By JEAN DaGENS. Pp. 209. Paris: Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1952. 


Tuis very valuable and painstaking piece of work has been undertaken, 
the author tells us in his preface, in order to throw light upon the origins 
of the great florescence of literature upon spirituality and mysticism in 
seventeenth-century France. For this purpose it catalogues with minute 
care the principal works produced upon these subjects during the pre- 
ceding century in Europe, since these were the sources from which the 
members of the French school were able to draw their ideas. Both 
editions of the Fathers and of great writers of the past and original com- 
positions are noted. Each individual year is given a heading and full 
details of each book published during it are given, with scholarly and 
valuable notes about authors, the relationships of books and editions 
and modern studies. The net is widely spread, attention being paid to 
editions of pagan classics, which had an influence upon what Bremond 
described as ‘devout humanism’, as well as to specifically Christian 
works. Editions of the Bible also find their place. There is also a biblio- 
graphy of works employed in this laborious research and an adequate 
index. The work will be an invaluable tool not only for the purpose for 
which its compiler specifically designed it, but also for all workers in the 
field of sixteenth-century literature and ecclesiastical history, whose 
gratitude to the scholarship and industry of Professor Dagens should 
be correspondingly great. 


Thomas Becon and the Reformation of the Church of England. By 
DERRICK SHERWIN BalLey, Ph.D. Pp. xv+155. Edinburgh 
and London: Oliver and Boyd, 1952. 15s. 


‘THERE are few better approaches to Reformation history than by way of 
biography, for we are apt to forget that religious change depends in the 
first instance upon individual conversions to new ideas and then upon 
the persuasive ability of the early converts. Conquest of political power 
by the revolutionaries is important, but necessarily a secondary phase. 
Thomas Becon, though a man of second-rate ability, is an interesting 
example of the pioneer and controversialist in the story of English 
Protestantism. Dr. Bailey’s life of him endeavours to present him both 
as learner and teacher. The resulting picture is not very vivid, but that 
is due rather to the dimness of the hero than to the author. Becon was 
not one of the great Reformers. He shows little trace either of originality 
or of development from internal resources. He adopted the Reforming 
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views fashionable in his Cambridge days, expressed them always in 
conventional terms, and, in so far as he changed his mind at all, followed 
the crowd. He was always the disciple and popularizer, never the teacher 
with authority. But in that fact lies his historical interest; he is the very 
type of l’homme moyen sensuel of an age of dispute and reminds us that 
at such times the men of intense personal conviction on either side are 
swamped numerically by those whose ideas are second-hand. The lack 
of depth in his devotional works and the pointless scurrility of his polemi- 
cal works, which Dr. Bailey makes no attempt to palliate, both spring 
from this cause, which no doubt also explains his apparently light- 
hearted recantations of 1541 and 1543 and his unwillingness in Eliza- 
beth’s day to push his Puritanism to nonconformity. 

Dr. Bailey fully realizes the limitations of his man and does not fall 
into the usual temptation of biographers either to exalt unduly or to 
blacken unnecessarily a commonplace man. But he makes the important 
and true point that such men as Becon are often highly esteemed in their 
day. Had he lived today Becon would no doubt have had a most success- 
ful career in popular journalism. No age is dominated wholly by its 
great men; to forget the Thomas Becons is to misunderstand the six- 
teenth century. The book is marked by great diligence in research and 
taps successfully many different original sources. It suffers somewhat 
from the drastic shortening, imposed by space, of the doctoral thesis of 
which it is an abridgement; and the arrangement of chapters and topics 
could perhaps be improved in the interests of chronological clarity. The 
author is a theologian rather than an historian and has fallen into some 
traps in consequence. He makes the curious suggestion that the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, by closing the schools in which the nobility and 
gentry had previously been educated, diverted their sons in increasing 
numbers to the universities (pp. 60-61); there is no historical evidence 
for this, and, indeed, the monastic schools are a myth which has often 
been exploded. Again, the Crown did not first employ mercenary troops 
in the sixteenth century, as here suggested, and to attribute the engage- 
ment of foreign troops to the decay of the ‘old yeomanry’ is both to 
misunderstand the military history of the Middle Ages and sixteenth 
century and to take too seriously one of the themes of contemporary 
propaganda about enclosures (p. 64, n. 1). Rushworth College, of which 
Becon was for a time a Fellow, was not so unusual an institution as Dr. 
Bailey seems to think (pp. 9 sqq.). Reference to the work of the late 
Professor A. Hamilton Thompson, especially to his Ford Lectures of 
1933, would have shown that such chantry colleges of secular priests 


* The English Clergy in the Fifteenth Century (Oxford, 1947), chap. v and 
appendix v. On Rushworth College, see p. 153. 
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were a feature of later medieval England. Becon’s connexion with one 
suggests interesting considerations about the relation of Reformers to 
the chantry system which was so objectionable to them. Despite these 
weaknesses Dr. Bailey, who is a surer guide in theological matters, has 
contributed a valuable addition to the sixteenth-century biographies 
which are slowly accumulating. A picture is thus becoming generally 
available of the religion of that age which would otherwise lie buried in 
the voluminous theological writings of the period and the equally unread 
repertories of Reformation history. 


Bibliografia degli scritti di Ernesto Buonaiuti. A cura di MaRcELLa 
Rava. Prefazione di Luict SaLvaTorELLi. Pp. xxvi+230. 
Florence: La nuova Italia, 1951. Lire, 1,800. 


ALL interested in the life and work of one of the last survivors of the 
Roman Catholic Modernist movement will find this laborious compila- 
tion invaluable for reference and study. It catalogues no less than 3,766 
writings of Buonaiuti produced between 1901 and his death in 1946. 
The astonishing variety of subjects covered bears as impressive witness 
to their author’s broad interests as does their number to his industry. 
An interesting introduction gives a brief account of Buonaiuti’s cardinal 
ideas and of his life before and after his excommunication in 1924. 
Tuomas M. ParKEk 


Studies of the Syrian Liturgies. By H. W. CoprincTon. Pp. 90. 
Reprinted from The Eastern Churches Quarterly, 1936-7. 
Geo. E. J. Coldwell Ltd., 17 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1, 
1952. 55. 

THE death of Mr. H. W. Codrington in 1942 was a serious loss to 
liturgical studies. His wide knowledge was not confined to orientalia; 
but he early developed a particular interest in Syrian Liturgies, and he 
will be remembered by scholars not only for his more recent and very 
careful editions of Syriac anaphoras, published by the Pontifical Insti- 
tute of Oriental Studies at Rome, but also for his text of the liturgical 
expositions of George, Bishop of the Arab Tribes, and Moses bar Képhi, 
published forty years ago, with a translation by the late Dom R. H. Con- 
nolly, under the title Two Comme::‘aries on the Jacobite Liturgy. 





The present volume collects four papers, originally published separ- | 


ately, on the Syrian Jacobite Liturgy, the Maronite, the Chaldean or 
Nestorian, and the Liturgy of Malabar. Though slight in compass, the 
volume is packed with information. Mr. Codrington describes the prac- 
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tice of the Liturgies, and so enables those students of Brightman’s 
Liturgies Eastern and Western, vol. i, who have not been present at 
celebrations of the Liturgies, to visualize their movement in the church. 
He also gives an account of the church-buildings, the vessels, vestments, 
and other accessories of the Liturgies, explains the structure of the 
Divine Office, and adds glossaries of technical terms, many of which are 
not to be found in Brightman’s Glossary. Now and again Mr. Codring- 
ton corrects Brightman; for instance, he points out that diakonika, 
printed in Liturgies Eastern and Western as Jacobite, are in fact Maronite, 
and that Brightman has misplaced the Nestorian diptychs, 

In the final paper, Mr. Codrington considers the old problem of the 
discrepancies apparent upon a comparison of the Malabar Liturgy 
amended by de Menezes at the Synod of Diamper with the Liturgy in 
actual use. He suggests that the original draft of the Latin version made 
for de Menezes was bound up in the wrong order. Here again Mr. Cod- 
rington corrects an error of Brightman, who wrongly stated that the 
dislocations of de Menezes were reproduced in the text of the Malabar 
Liturgy printed at Rome in 1774 and again in 1844. The order of text 
in the Roman editions is in agreement with the Chaldean, and the 
abnormal order of de Menezes stands in isolation. 

Students of the Syrian Liturgies will be grateful to the Editor of The 
Eastern Churches Quarterly for reissuing these papers. There are two 
pages of photographs, and several text-figures. If the use of initial 
capitals is rightly sparing, yet the word praxis on p. 34, being the Syriac 
short title of the Acts of the Apostles, should have a capital P. 

EDWARD C. RATCLIFF 


Prophetologium, fasc. III edid. CarstEN HGeG et GUNTHER ZUNTZ. 
Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae. Series Lectionaria, vol. i, pp. 
197-246. Copenhagen; E. Munksgaard, 1952. Dan. crowns 18. 


AFTER an interval of twelve years the third fascicule of the Propheto- 
logium has now been published. It continues the lessons from the 
Prophets and the hymns, read in connexion with the lessons, for the 
third and fourth weeks of Quadragesima. The editorial principles are 
therefore exactly the same as those of the previous fascicule, which 
contained the lessons of the first and second weeks of Quadragesima. 

In their ‘Remarks on the Prophetologium’, published in Quantula- 
cumque 1937, Prof. Héeg and Dr. Zuntz gave ample evidence that ‘a com- 
paratively fixed type of Prophetologium’ was created in the eighth 
century in Constantinople, as can be seen from the rubrics, and, fixing 
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its place of origin even more precisely, in the famous Stoudion. This 
accounts for the tendency towards uniformity in the greater part of the 
manuscripts which the editors point out. The same tendency towards 
uniformity can be observed in the musical signs for the lectio solemnis 
of the pericopes, and the editors have rightly reduced the printing of 
unimportant variants in the apparatus neumarum (neum.) to a minimum, 

The importance of the work of the editors can be seen by comparing 
the texts of the lessons from the Prophets in, for example, the Triodion 
(Rome, 1879) with those in the present fascicule: the corrections are 
remarkable. Another equally important improvement in the new edition 
is the addition of the ecphonetic signs which give a clear picture of the 
reading of the phrases, of the emphasis given to a single word or phrase 
by high pitch or low pitch, and so on. 

It is to be hoped that the most important part of the Prophetologium, 
the lessons up to Easter Eve, may soon follow, since full use of the 
present publication will be possible only when these are available. 

E. J. WELLEsz 


(Euvres de Robert de Melun, ed. R. M. Martin, O.P., and R. M. 
Ga.tet, O.P. T. III, Sententie, vol. ii (Spicilegium Sacrum 
Lovaniense, 25). Pp. 422. Louvain, 1952. 


Fr. RayMonpD M. ManrtIN dedicated the best part of his life to the study 
of the famous twelfth-century English theologian Robert de Melun. It 
was his ambition to publish all his works. He was well equipped for 
this task by the many valuable papers which he published in several 
periodicals ever since 1913. The first volume, the Questiones de Divina 
Pagina, appeared in 1932 in the collection Spicilegium Sacrum Lova- 
niense, of which he was one of the general editors. The second volume, 
the Questiones [theologicae] de Epistclis Pauli, followed six years later, 
and after the war interval there came out the third volume of the Opera 
Omnia, but the first of Robert’s monumental work, the Sententie. He 


died in 1949 while correcting the proofs of the next volume. Few | 


equalled him in his extensive and deep knowledge of the twelfth century 
and in his sure, direct, and sympathetic understanding of its thought. 
His death, with that of Professor M. Grabmann a few months earlier 
and of Fr. de Ghellinck a year later, is an immense loss to medieval 








studies. It is fitting that a friend should pay a tribute to the memory of 


these three great scholars and medievalists. 
The volume under review was seen through the press by Fr. Martin's 


confrére R. M. Gallet. It covers Parts III to VI of Book I of Robert's | 


Sententie, and contains the treatise on the Blessed Trinity. Robert was 
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a forceful, though rather prolix, writer, and here he is at his best. He 
shows an extraordinary vigour of speculation, and his accomplished 
dexterity in the use of dialectics makes him a formidahle adversary. The 
views of the leading masters of the day, Peter Abailard, St. Bernard, 
William of St. Thierry, Peter the Lombard, Gilbert de la Porrée, are 
discussed in great detail, often sharply, but always with equanimity. He 
could and did speak his mind freely and fearlessly: he defended Abailard 
against St. Bernard and William of St. Thierry on one point, but 
strongly opposed him on another ; his sympathies were certainly not for 
the Lombard; none the less his severest criticism was kept for the 
Trinitarian innovations of Gilbert de la Porrée. It is significant that 
Robert was perhaps the first to quote Aristotle’s De Anima explicitly. 
Though the citation itself is vague, and Robert may have got it second- 
hand, it is nevertheless not unimportant to find it at such an early date. 
The edition of the text is done with that meticulous care which came 
to be associated with Fr. Martin’s name. The identification of the 
sources and the references to the loca parallela in Robert’s works and in 
contemporary masters will prove of the utmost service for the history of 
Trinitarian speculation in the twelfth-century theological schools. It 
was this slow elaboration which prepared the way for the great syntheses 
of the thirteenth century. Six ample indexes greatly facilitate the use 
of the volume; in particular, the list of the Auctoritates by Initia is most 
valuable. Few misprints have been left uncorrected. The reference in the 

bibliography to Aristotle’s Ethics should be to the De Anima, 
D. A. Caius, O.P. 


Tracts Ascribed to Richard Bancroft, edited by the late ALBERT PEEL. 
Pp. xxx+ 169. Cambridge University Press, 1953. 215. net. 


Tus elegantly produced book gives the text of a manuscript at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, identified by Dr. Peel as by Richard Ban- 
croft, ‘quite at the end of 1583, or during 1584, or early 1585’. It gives 
an account of English puritanism, for this date ‘remarkably full and 
detailed’. It includes a description of early nonconformist worship and 
preaching. Arguments, and phrases (especially in translation), occur 
here which Bancroft used again, in his sermon of February 1589, and 
in 1593 in Dangerous Positions and A Survay of the Pretended Holy 
Discipline. In his ecclesiastical arguments Bancroft followed Whitgift, 
but for his political, drew on the ‘rebellious propositions’ of foreign 
calvinists admired by the English brethren. Against them he asserts 
without qualification the authority of the Christian magistrate in the 
church, so that to refuse the surplice, ‘after it is comaunded by the 
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Magistrate, is synne’. He repeats verbatim in the sermon the account 
in this manuscript of a seditious preachment heard with equanimity 
by justices of the peace. Bancroft was indeed afraid lest the ‘flower of 
English Gentilitie’ should by puritan preachers be ‘trayned up in a dis- 
obedient mislikinge of the present estate of the Churche’, even though 
(as he emphasized, here and in the sermon) preachers of that school 
denounced as ‘cormorants’ and worse lay precisians who coveted for 
secular purposes revenues which in any full establishment of the disci- 
pline would of necessity be under ecclesiastical control. Whether these 
papers were prepared at Whitgift’s command, or voluntarily offered by 
Bancroft, they constitute without doubt an important source for the 
history of religion in Elizabethan England. R. W. Greaves 


John Donne: The Divine Poems. Edited with Introduction and 
Commentary by HELEN GarpDNeER. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1952. Pp. xcviii+148. 255. 


Tuts book, a beautiful piece of printing, is a fine work of scholarship. 
Its interest for readers of this Journal lies in the accuracy of the text, the 
first part of the introduction, some of the appendixes, and much of the 
commentary, though the textual criticism would doubtless attract many 
biblical scholars. The text fills only fifty of about 250 pages. Donne 
provokes comment, often needs elucidation, and rewards comparative 
study, whether of his own writings or between his and those of other 
men. Miss Gardner reveals herself, in this book, as a master in every 
field of learning and reflection. 

Two themes, elaborated in the introduction, should, I think, attract 
all her readers: the defence, with qualifications more precise than those 
of Dr. Johnson and Mr. Eliot, of devotional poetry and of Donne’s in 
particular, and the study of Donne as an Anglican of the non-mystical 
type which characterized the Church of England in the seventeenth 
century. Donne, ‘in spite of his temperament’ and his lack of ‘that 
capacity for disinterested joy which is one of the marks of the spiritual 
man’, was or at least could become a religious person ‘to whom the idea 
of God not only is self-evident, but brings with it a sense of absolute 
obligation’. Miss Gardner’s subtlety of perception is best shown, per- 
haps, in her discussion of Donne’s attitude to the ‘world’. A passionate 
and ambitious man has schooled himself to patience, ‘not rejecting with 
scorn a work that has disappointed him, but praying that he may accept 
what it brings in a religious spirit’; and, if we approach him from this 
standpoint, we may see humility rather than pride or self-indulgence in 
his preference for the ‘mean’. “The way that appears easier is not, for 
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that reason, necessarily wrong’. There may be more self-indulgence in 
intransigence. 

Donne’s poetry is so intricate and allusive that the reader has to work 
hard before he can hope to acquire a sense of immediate appreciation 
of it. This fact makes me feel diffident in expressing a slight critical note 
on the lavish commentary in Miss Gardner’s book. It is helpful, sen- 
sible, perceptive, and well informed; yet I feel that it might have been 
more concise and, here and there, more incisive. Thus, in the last of the 
Holy Sonnets or Divine Meditations of 1633 (p. 12), Donne begins 

Father, part of his double interest 

Unto thy kingdome, thy Sonne gives to me, 

His joynture in the knottie Trinitie 

Hee keepes, and gives me his deaths conquest. 
(I have omitted the comma after the word “Trinitie’.) Here the poet 
seems to me to have in mind the English land law: a jointure, for 
example, held by man and wife, might be valid for a long time, so that 
the wife, surviving her husband, might keep the heir out of his inherit- 
ance, but it would not apply to subsequent acquisitions or ‘conquests’. 
Miss Gardner, in her Commentary (p. 73), does not see the allusion or, 
if she did, has rejected it. 

That this is the only kind of criticism that I can suggest, and only 
tentatively, is the greatest compliment that I can pay to Miss Gardner’s 
book. F. M. PowIcke 


The Behmenists and the Philadelphians, A Contribution to the Study 
of English Mysticism in the 17th and 18th Centuries. By Nits 
Tuune. Pp. 229. Uppsala: Almqvist & Viksells Boktryckeri 
Ab, 1948. 


A coop book on the Behmenists and the Philadelphians was much 
needed, and Nils Thune is fully justified in describing his work as he 
does above. In the main, students of religious movements had by- 
passed this unexplored territory on the word of Richard Baxter (Reli- 
quiae Baxterianae (1715), i. 77), and whilst Christopher Walton, in his 
Notes and Materials (1852), drew attention to the wealth of this neg- 
lected field, it was not until R. M. Jones published his researches in 
1914 (Spiritual Reformers in the 16th and 17th Centuries) that it became 
a serious object of study. 

As a good researcher, the author, finding all the printed materials 
on his subject soon exhausted, had recourse to much unpublished 
manuscripts, and drew upon sources in England, Germany, Sweden, 
and Finland. In Chapter I he gives a brief outline of the Behmenis- 
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tic Background, the religious climate wherein the Philadelphians, the 
Quakers, and the Pietists rose, devoting Chapters II and III to q 
detailed study of ‘Mrs. Leade and the Philadelphian Society’, and to 
“Dr. Pordage and Mrs. Leade as Religious Personalities’. It is most 
appropriate that Dr. Thune has taken his researches to Sweden, Fin- 
land, and Germany, following the Erikssonns and Johann Dittmar. 
His Bibliography is excellent and his Index most useful. It will be of 
interest to note that a Society of Behmenists still exists (facob Boehme, 
Martensen & Hobhouse (1949), p. xxiv). E. Lewis Evans 


Nature and Man in Biblical Thought. By E. C. Rust. London: 
Lutterworth Press, 1953. Pp. x+318. 315. 6d. net. 


A FORMER work by Professor Rust, The Christian Understanding of 
History, was reviewed by the present writer in the issue of this Journal 
for Jan.—Apr. 1949; but upon the greater part of the book now before us 
he is not competent to express an opinion, being unable, from ignorance 
of Hebrew, to criticize the chapters which deal with the Old Testament, 
and also lacking any special qualifications as a New Testament scholar 
for estimating the value of those concerned with the New. His comments 
must therefore be confined in the main to the author’s treatment of the 
theological problems suggested by his obviously full and careful study 
of the biblical texts. 

Both in the preceding work and in this, Prof. Rust is confessedly a 
follower of the school of thought which among ourselves is commonly 
and conveniently described as Barthian, though its members are by no 
means all in agreement with Karl Barth even on some points of great 
importance. He thus tends to isolate the Bible as the ‘revealed word of 
God’ from the knowledge of God imparted to men through the processes 
of human reason in its agelong search after Him. “The rationality of the 
Greek world’ (p. 67) is contrasted unfavourably with the Hebrew 
realization of ‘the mystery of God’s ways in nature’ without a sufficient 
realization of the difficulties involved in supposing the Hebrews to have 
been in the right in their assumption that nature is directly ordered by 
God in view of the right or wrong conduct of the human beings whose 
environment it is. The discussion (pp. 183 ff.) of the miraculous element 
in the Gospel story is far from convincing. ‘Rejecting the teaching of 
our Lord’ is, in the context, an ambiguous phrase. It may mean ‘refusing 
to accept that teaching’ or ‘denying that our Lord gave it’; but these two 
very different meanings do not seem to be clearly discriminated. It may 
well be true that we have no more evidence for believing him to have 
given the teaching attributed to him than for believing him to have 
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wrought miracles; yet the teaching may be (and has been) acknowledged 
as sufficiently accredited by its appeal to the moral consciousness of 
mankind, even in the eyes of those who find themselves unable to satisfy 
themselves that the miracles are sufficiently attested. I am far from 
contending that such acknowledgement, taken by itself, preserves all 
the values of the historic creed of Christendom; but its possibility 
should be allowed for. 

Prof. Rust tells us that ‘we cannot build our knowledge of God upon 
a substructure of natural theology’ (p. 291). Now it is, I think, true that 
no process of mere reasoning can establish the existence of such a God 
as will satisfy the religious instincts of man, apart from the apprehension 
of what Otto has taught us to call ‘the numinous’ as a quality of the 
reality by which we are environed or confronted. But Prof. Rust, in his 
desire to isolate the Bible, says little or nothing about the important 
part which the consciousness of moral obligation, which Kant rightly 
placed beside the order of the ‘starry heavens’ as a root of religion, must 
play in its development. Yet it is plain that this consciousness is not 
only a presupposition of receiving the biblical revelation, but limits our 
acceptance of it. For example, we cannot but be shocked, when we 
note the complacency with which the Deuteronomist records the brutal 
and indiscriminate massacres which attended the Israelite invasion of 
Canaan. Someone—was it Dr. Inge ?—has lately remarked that cruelty 
is not reckoned in the traditional list of ‘deadly sins’. If we have come 
to think it such, this cannot be said to be due to what a seventeenth- 
century divine called a light which was yet to ‘break out of God’s holy 
Word’. The very name by which we call the contrasted virtue of humanity 
indicates that this illumination has come from another source; although 
this fact in no way hinders us from ascribing it in the last resort to the 
inspiration of God the Holy Ghost. 

Why does Prof. Rust write ‘demiurge’ with a hyphen in the middle? 
In my notice of his earlier book I called attention to a corresponding 
eccentricity in the printing of the original Greek word. And should not 
we read ‘hen’ for ‘chicken’ on p. 162? 


Reason and Revelation. A Question from Duns Scotus. By 
NATHANIEL Mick_eM. Nelson, 1953. Pp. v+106. 8s. 6d. net. 


In his preface to this book (which is based upon lectures delivered at 
Oxford by the author as Wilde Lecturer in Natural and Comparative 
Religion) the former Principal of Mansfield justly observes that Duns 
Scotus, though one of the greatest of British theologians, is among the 
most neglected, even in the University of Oxford, where he taught and 
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the name of which is borne by his chief work, the Opus Oxoniense; and 
where, we may add, his was the dominant influence when the revolution 
came whereby in the sixteenth century the New Learning ousted the 
Old; when, in Layton’s notorious phrase, they ‘set Dunce in Bocardo’ 
and his very name came to be used as a synonym for lack of learning of 
any kind. The present reviewer must plead guilty to the charge that, when 
he had the honour of filling an Oxford chair, he did nothing to inter- 
rupt a tradition of ungrateful neglect by an attempt to study or to induce 
others to study the works of the Subtle Doctor. All the more warmly 
does he welcome the pious tribute paid in this little volume to a great 
Oxford thinker by a successor ina lecturership which he himself once held. 

The first Quaestio in the Opus Oxoniense is this : ‘Whether man in this 
present life needs to have imparted to him supernaturally any special 
doctrine to which he could not attain by the natural light of his under- 
standing.’ Duns Scotus’s answer to this inquiry is in the affirmative; 
but he appears to differ from St. Thomas in conceding to the human 
mind a capacity to apprehend, when revealed, truths (such as that of the 
triune nature of God) of which, apart from revelation, he could not have 
been cognizant. All the Schoolmen recognized that the higher activities 
of human thought are rendered possible by the presence of a factor 
which they call (following a difficult passage in Aristotle’s De Anima) 
the intellectus agens; but, while some (among them another great Oxford 
Franciscan, Roger Bacon) held this to be a superhuman Intelligence or 
even the Divine Mind itself, Duns was in accord with St. Thomas in 
regarding it as a part of every individual human soul; although differing 
from the Angelic Doctor in ascribing to it the power of dealing with 
truths which, without a special revelation, must have been hidden trom 
it, when once they have been revealed, in the same manner as at a lower 
level it deals with the facts presented to it by the senses. 

In Reason and Revelation Dr. Micklem restates Duns’s arguments and 
conclusion in this first Quaestio in terms more familiar to our generation 
than those of Duns himself. With the conclusion he expresses his own 
agreement, on condition that he may restate it without implying that the 
supernatural aid which man needs in this life, if he is to attain to the 
knowledge of his true end, is to be thought of as given him in the form 
of propositions imparting authoritative information concerning facts 
which must otherwise have remained beyond his reach. In his handling 
of this subject—and indeed in his choice of it as the theme of his Wilde 
lectures—Dr. Micklem has in mind the analogy between the thirteenth- 
century controversy between the ‘theologians’ and the ‘philosophers’, 
and contemporary discussions of the adequacy of the methods employed 
in the natural sciences to deal with the whole field of human experience. 
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That field, Dr. Micklem contends, includes values as well as things 
and propositions, and, above all, personal relations, among them that of 
which the Christian believer professes himself to be conscious, to God 
and to Jesus Christ in whom the Word of God ‘was made flesh and 
dwelt among us’. Following Luther, Dr. Micklem would have us, when 
speaking of ‘faith’ in this connexion, think rather of trust in a Person 
(fiducia) than of a creed made up of propositions to which the under- 
standing assents. While in general agreement with him in this matter, 
I would suggest that more consideration should perhaps have been 
given to the distinction between ‘religion’ as a kind of insight which, 
like the apprehension of beauty or of moral goodness, is supernatural in 
the sense that it transcends the sphere to which the methods of the 
natural sciences are applicable, and ‘a religion’ for which certain historical 
personages or unique events have a significance greater than belongs 
to particular illustrations or exemplifications of some universal character 
of nature regarded as the ‘garment we see God by’. 


L’Expérience chrétienne. By JEAN Mourovx. Pp. 365. Paris (Aubier), 
1953. fr. 795. 


Tuis work is one of a series of treatises published under the direction 
of the Jesuit Faculty of Theology at Lyon-Fourriére, and written, as I 
suppose (since in the appended list of writers none are distinguished 
from the rest by the initials S.J.), by Fathers of the Society of Jesus. It 
isasolid and valuable contribution to the study of its subject. It does not 
pretend to examine religious experience in general. It confines itself 
to Christian experience, and, even within this, excludes from its con- 
sideration such Christian experience as is specifically ‘mystical’. Atten- 
tion is concentrated on that of the ordinary Christian believer, who 
lacks the peculiar temperament which is susceptible of mystical states 
of consciousness. Moreover the author accepts the claim of the Roman 
Catholic Church to possess an infallible magisterium and does not pro- 
fess to deal with any experience which presupposes an approach ruled 
out by its authoritative decrees. But within these limits he has much to 
say which deserves the respectful attention of scholars who do not 
recognize the claim in question. 

It is well known that, in a reaction from the theological fashions 
of the earlier decades of the present century, the expression ‘religious 
experience’ has fallen out of favour with certain contemporary divines 
who suspect those who employ it of laying stress on the psychical 
phenomena exhibited by the human soul in its search after God 
rather than on God’s historical revelation of himself to man. In 
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a published lecture entitled Religious Experience I have discussed at 
length this criticism of the phrase. Pére Mouroux, like myself, is 
unwilling to dispense with its use; but he considers it necessary to 
defend it against the charge of inconsistency with the teaching of 
the Council of Trent. I do not find in the decrees of that Council 
any reference to experience eo nomine, but I gather that the term 
is associated in the minds of those whom he is specially addressing 
with the inanis fiducia of certain Protestants whom it denounces, who 
claimed to enjoy an individual assurance of justification by divine 
grace. However this may be, the explicit acceptance by our author of 
an infallible authority vested in the Church ensures that, as employed 
by him, no conscious inconsistency with its affirmations can be in his 
case suspected. 

Like many other critics of the famous book by William James which 
had so much to do with the vogue enjoyed by the phrase ‘religious 
experience’ in the early years of the twentieth century, Pére Mouroux, 
while recognizing it to be toujours instructif, finds fault with the Ameri- 
can philosopher’s conception of the experiences whose ‘variations’ are 
studied in it as too subjective and individualistic. Rightly (as it seems 
to the present writer) he regards as essential to religion the relation 
to an objectively real Being; and while allowing, or rather insisting, 
that this relation is profondément individuelle, he holds that it cannot 
be individualiste (p. 18). Here too I cannot doubt that he is right. 
When, however, he adds that, though ‘adoration and love’ are neces- 
sary to all religion, ‘penitent sorrow, ardent supplication, humble 
hope’ are only to be looked for in a revealed religion, this statement 
seems to me to require modification. The sentiments named are un- 
questionably characteristic of Christian religion; but is it impossible 
to conceive of a revelation which would not inspire them? Pére 
Mouroux would perhaps reply that a different presentation of God 
from that which is to be found in Christianity would not be a true 
one, and so could not be revealed. I am less concerned, however, to 
dispute this point than to suggest, as I have done elsewhere, that we can- 
not conceive any genuine knowledge of God to be other than revealed 
and that (if only for this reason) the clear-cut distinction between 
natural and revealed religion, with which we meet in Thomism, is 
itself unsatisfactory. 

That Christian religious experience is always mediated through the 
Church in fact—even though the fact be not always fully realized by 
the individual Christian—I should agree with Pére Mouroux; and his 
emphasis upon this truth should not be undervalued by readers who 
cannot follow him in his tendency to identify the Church with the 
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body of Christians who are in communion with the Roman See. He 
himself, indeed, is by no means disposed to ignore the testimony whose 
own experience of the kind has been gained outside of that communion. 
His appreciation of William James has been already noted; and of 
Otto’s Das Heilige he says (p. 27 n.): ‘Il y a toujours profit a relire sur 
le Sacré’ , this celebrated book: and with the criticism which is added: ‘Il 
n’est pas nécessaire .. . d’étre irrationaliste pour reconnaitre et situer 
le mystére’, the present writer finds himself in full accord. 

Although, as we have seen, Pére Mouroux is ready to learn from 
teachers outside of the Church of which he is a minister, he nowhere 
shows any sign of interest in modern New Testament criticism. No 
doubt the spiritual experience of Christians at its deepest level is not at 
the mercy of scholars and their various and varying theories. Yet, when 
one reads chapter 8 of the book before us (Expérience dans le Christ) it is 
impossible for those who cannot regard the problems which they dis- 
cuss as capable of decision by ecclesiastical authority, not to feel that 
(for example) for anyone who cannot persuade himself to regard the 
discourses put into the mouth of our Lord by the Fourth Evangelist 
as direct reports of words used by Jesus in the days of his flesh, the 
question of the relation of the ‘historical Jesus’ to ‘the Christ of faith’ 
must inevitably arise. When, however, that question is once raised, a 
book announcing itself as an ‘introduction & une théologie’ is surely 
inadequate, which, taking /e Christ for the Incarnate Word of God, 
merely ignores the difficulties involved in relating the detail of the 
traditions concerning Jesus of Nazareth to the doctrine of his ‘hypo- 
static union’ with the divine nature. 

But, as I said before, despite all such criticism as I have felt bound 
to offer, Pere Mouroux’s book is an admirable study of Christian reli- 
gious experience and can be warmly commended as such to the readers 
of the Journal. 


The Meaning of Existence. By Dom Mark PontiFex and Dom 
ILLTYD TrRETHOWAN. London, N.Y., and Toronto (Longmans), 
1953. Pp. viiit+180. 12s. 6d. 

Tuis is a short book, but it is hard to do it justice in a ‘short notice’. 

Written by two monks of Downside as a ‘metaphysical inquiry’, and 

consisting of two parts, one by each of the joint-authors, it constitutes 

a valuable contribution to philosophical theology. In a work by two 

Roman Catholic priests it is remarkable that it is professedly Augustinian, 

‘if an historical title be thought desirable’, rather than Thomistic; 

although, as the preface hastens to add, ‘it follows that it has a close 

kinship with St. Thomas and may claim to be in (his) spirit’. It ‘will 
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have served its purpose’, we read, ‘if it should prove to be a liaison be- 
tween the scholastic accounts and modern phenomenology’. Through- 
out the book, however, there is what may, to minds less accustomed to 
accept authoritative pronouncements claiming to be infallible on matters 
of speculation, appear to be an excessive anxiety to minimize differ- 
ences from the Angelic Doctor, although, as is admitted (p. 174 n.), 
the Church has not canonized even his arguments for God’s existence, 

Dom Mark Pontifex’s answer to the question ‘What is existence?’ is 
‘that existence or being refers to any knowable object under that aspect 
which each has, of complete dependence on a source from which they 
are derived’ (p. 22). This source is that which we call ‘God’. The 
Thomistic view that ‘essence’ and ‘existence’ are created together, yet 
are related as potency to act, is criticized, and it is argued that ‘existence 
is not an element added to essence, but is nothing else than the existence 
considered as depending on the first cause’ (p. 72). A very interesting 
discussion of the distinction between act and potency follows. The con- 
clusion is reached that these are not two principles of which things are 
composed, but refer to finite beings as dependent on the infinite 
cause, ‘which produces the potency as well as the act, so that the act as 
received is potential, and the potency as received is actual’ (p. 98). 

The whole chapter deserves careful study. The sixth and last chapter 
of Dom Mark Pontifex’s section of the book deals with the ‘ontological 
argument’, to which his own approach to the conviction that God exists 
has an obvious affinity. “The truth which lies at the back of the argument’, 
he says, ‘is . . . that every thought is a thought about reality, . . . and 
reality when we analyse it always includes the infinite’ (p. 102). 

In the second division of the book, by Dom IIltyd Trethowan, we 
find chapters devoted respectively to ‘criticisms’, ‘confirmations’ of, and 
‘approximations’ to Dom Mark Pontifex’s contentions. He compares 
and contrasts them with the views of various contemporary writers, 
among them Pére Garigou-Lagrange, M. Gabriel Marcel, two Anglican 
theologians, Dr. Austin Farrer and Dr. Mascall, and Dr. Casserley, who 
goes ‘so far as to say “the rejection of the ontological argument was St. 
Thomas’s fatal error, perhaps his only serious mistake” ’. The con- 
cluding chapter of the book is entitled ‘Was St. Anselm wrong?’ The 
present writer would reply without hesitation ‘No’. 


Interpreting Theology, 1918-1952. By Danie, Day WILLIAMS. 
Pp. 158. S.C.M. Press, 1953. 10s. 6d. 

Tus book was first published last year in the U.S.A. with the title, 

What Present-day Theologians are Thinking. One who, if a theologian at 

all, is certainly not a present-day one, finds himself handicapped in 
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reviewing it by his lack of familiarity with the work even of the most 
eminent among the scholars of a generation junior to his own. 

The whole tone of the book is irenical or, to use an expression now 
current in theological circles, ecumenical. The author’s own background 
is Protestant, but attention is called to the liturgical movement in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and analogous trends in the Anglican com- 
munion and in other Protestant societies are noted. A greater apprecia- 
tion of the sacramental life is shown to be now general in quarters where 
there has previously been considerable neglect of it, and it is pointed out 
(p. 159) that Protestantism may claim to have made a special contribu- 
tion to this aspect of Christian worship by its view of preaching (with 
emphasis on which a stress on sacraments is sometimes contrasted) as 
itself sacramental in character (p. 135). 

Dr. Williams is no doubt justified in devoting the greater part of his 
survey of contemporary theology to its treatment of the authority of the 
Bible and of Christology. He might perhaps have emphasized more than 
he does the immensity of the change effected by the general abandon- 
ment among scholars belonging to the churches of the Reformation (and 
not only among them) of the doctrine formerly held by the great majority 
of Christians of the inerrancy (when rightly interpreted) of the whole 
body of Scripture. I have elsewhere! suggested that this is a greater theo- 
logical revolution than any which has taken place in Christendom since 
those very early days in which it came to be realized that the Lord’s 
return was not to be expected before the generation which had seen him 
in the flesh had passed away and the Church was called to face the 
necessity of finding a modus vivendi with a world which showed no signs 
of coming to an abrupt and catastrophic end. For now the Church must 
accommodate itself to a situation in which it can no longer take the Bible 
for granted. Doubtless, if it is not to falsify the historical record of its 
experience, it must continue to hand on the whole collection of writings 
which have been so long the background of its life; but the old attitude 
to it as the vehicle of ‘God’s holy word’ and itself not improperly so 
called has now become impossible for very many believing Christians. 
The once familiar bandying of texts between differing denominations 
and schools of thought has become irrelevant; and the problem has 
become urgent how to engage with a good conscience in carrying along 
with the message of the Gospel to peoples with a different inheritance 
not only a mass of religiously insignificant detail but explicit claims 
of divine approval or even commandment for such barbarities as are 
related to have attended the taking possession by the people of the 
Covenant of the land promised to their forefathers. This problem is not 
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capable of a satisfactory solution by the ‘demythologizing’ which some 
leading theologians have recently admitted to be required by the change 
of ‘world-view’ brought about by the immense development of natural 
science during the last few hundred years. 

Again, those seem to me to be moving along the right lines who insist 
upon (to use an expression quoted by Dr. Williams on p. 104 from Mr, 
Allan Galloway) ‘the personal religious encounter with the Christ Him- 
self’ as the necessary preliminary to the right interpretation of the New 
Testament story of his life, death, and resurrection. But it is difficult not 
to feel that the Christological formulae which embody the theological 
thought of ‘the age of Councils’ concerning the meaning of that story 
and the relation between the divine and human natures united in the 
person of the Saviour to which it testifies are an embarrassment as well 
as a guide to the theologian of our day. He cannot, indeed, allow the 
“coming of Jesus Christ in the flesh’ to be no more than a symbol or 
illustration of God's indwelling in humanity. Yet such a position as that 
which Dr. Williams (p. 107) describes as seeming to say ‘Jesus of Nazar- 
eth was truly a human historical person, but his history and personality 
do not matter in the revelation of the word of God’ is surely a very un- 
satisfactory and essentially unstable one. 

It is misleading to say (as Dr. Williams does on p. 20) that the Greek 
word diastasis used by Dr. Paul Tillich to express the issue between the 
‘confessional Church’ in Germany and the ‘German Christians’ under 
the Nazis, means ‘cutting’. It means, surely, ‘separation’ or ‘parting’: 
though this may sometimes involve ‘cutting’. I am puzzled again by the 
reference on p. 138 to ‘the Thomist theory of grace as the substance into 
which the bread and wine’ of the Eucharist ‘are transformed’. Is there 
any particular passage of St. Thomas which he has in mind? According 
to his doctrine the bread and wine are ‘wholly converted’ into the sub- 
stance of Christ’s body and blood. This substance no doubt is said to 
confer grace on those who partake of it sacramentally, but how it can 
itself be called ‘grace’ I do not understand. 

There is a misprint of ‘sings’ for ‘signs’ on p. 127. 

CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 
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Spiritual Authority in the Church of England. An Enquiry. By E. C. 
Ric. Longmans, 1953. 21s. 


Tuts book falls into two parts of unequal length. The first four chapters 
are mainly historical, and trace the ‘working of the various elements that 
go to make up the Anglican heritage’, a discovery of ‘how the Reformed 
Church of England took shape and worked out her principles’. Chapters 
five to ten contain the author’s own conclusions from the evidence. In 
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both parts there is much that is of interest and will be new to many 
readers, for Canon Rich has read widely and quotes at length from many 
diverse authors, some of whom are not well known. The result is a 
thoughtful study of a great problem and on putting down the book one 
is left with the impression that great issues have been grappled with, 
though perhaps not altogether successfully. 

In chapter six the author insists upon the close connexion between 
Christology and Ecclesiology. He quotes Hooker’s famous summary of 
the Christological heresies and then writes: “The same false views have 
been held from time to time about the nature of the Church.’ This 
statement is then used to show the errors of Luther and Protestantism 
on the one hand, and of Rome on the other. Protestants have taught that 
the real Church is invisible and that the visible Church is merely an 
instrument of the Spirit to be discarded when it ceases to be useful. 
Thus secession for the establishment of a purer Church is justified. 
But, says Canon Rich, if the nature of the Church here and in heaven is 
like Christ, then like him she is ‘indivisible’. The Church ‘militant here 
on earth’ is an essential part of the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church. At the other extreme is the Roman view which ‘applies with 
strict logic to the earthly representation all the characteristics that are 
attributable only to the Church triumphant’ and thus after the manner 
of the Eutychians confuses the two natures. Here, at first sight, is an 
idea of some importance but it is poorly developed and the author does 
not seem to inquire beyond Eutyches and Nestorius, to find the parallels 
to Apollinarius and Arius. 

Canon Rich is obviously right when he criticizes some forms of the 
Appeal to Antiquity and asserts that the present must be taken into 
account as part of the tradition of the Church, but again the idea is not 
adequately developed and we are left rather in the air. The same must 
be said of the author’s treatment of the ministry. At one point (chapter 
five) he seems to adopt the position of The Apostolic Ministry and in 
several places he seems to assert the necessity of the episcopal succession 
for the safeguarding of the faith, yet at the end of the last chapter we 
are told that ‘the evidence for Episcopacy has as much or as little sup- 
port in Scripture and tradition prior to the fourth century as has the 
Papacy. Looked at from a strictly objective standpoint both the doctrine 
of Apostolic Succession and the doctrinal claims of the Apostolic See 
are in the same category; they can only be justified and insisted upon in 
accordance with presuppositions concerning the nature of the Church 
and her ministry.’ Indeed one is left at the end of that chapter wondering 
very much where one has been led, for it closes with these words: 

By her separation from Rome. . . the Church of England did as a matter 
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of fact become divorced from the centre of unity and she lost the power of 
determining the development of the Faith. All that she could do was to 
defend what she had inherited. More, after long deliberation, at last came 
to recognise that the Primacy of the Pope ‘holdeth up all’. And this con- 
viction he attributed, not indeed to his critical judgment alone, but to the 
aid of ‘the light supernatural’. It will have to be by the aid of the self-same 
light that others are brought to the same conclusion. There can be no 
other way of resolving the ultimate and otherwise irreconcilable dilemma 
between Reason and Authority. 

The Appendixes which follow the last chapter are, for the most part, 
devoted to questions which arise from the late Pére Congar’s Divided 
Christendom. Here Canon Rich acknowledges that the writing of this 
book has converted him to the belief that the Church must teach in- 
fallibly. One could wish that he had paid more attention to the use of 
the terms ‘infailibility’ and ‘indefectivility’ as expounded by the late 
Dr. N. P. Williams in his essay on ‘The Theology of the Catholic Revival’ 
in the volume Northern Catholicism. This essay is indeed quoted a few 
pages earlier, but only as the object of criticism by Pére Congar. In the 
opinion of more than one theologian it still stands as a major contribu- 
tion to the discussion of Authority in the Church, and it is a great pity 
that Canon Rich did not pay more attention to it. E. W. Kemp 


The Christian Society. By STEPHEN NEILL. Pp. xvi+334. Nisbet, 
1952. 175. 6d. 


Tuts book, by Bishop Stephen Neill, is the latest volume in the Library 
of Constructive Theology, in which several notable works have appeared 
during the last twenty years, and it will stand comparison with any of 
its predecessors. To relate the history and display most of the varied 
aspects of the life of the church through nearly twenty centuries, showing 
how it has worked, witnessed, and adapted itself to the order of the 
different societies in which it has lived from its first beginnings, and to 
do this without reducing the narrative to the barest summary of names 
and events, is an achievement of considerable merit. Almost every page 
contains a passage which throws fresh light on one aspect after another 
of the historic life of the church. Bishop Neill is particularly well 
equipped to write a commentary of this sort on the church. He has an 
outstanding academic record; he has been a missionary and teacher of 
candidates for ordination and then a diocesan bishop in India; and since 
the war he has been an officer of the World Council of Churches. This 
equipment combined with remarkable width of reading and shrewdness 
of judgement has enabled him to present a narrative of absorbing 
interest. 


Three chapters, ‘the Faith and the Great Religions’, ‘the Gospel and 
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Primitive Peoples’, and ‘the Growth of Indigenous Churches’, are of 
particular interest in illustrating themes of major importance in church 
history during the last three centuries. Another passage (pp. 297-302) 
gives an admirable account of the six different senses in which the word 
‘church’ is commonly used in contemporary speech. There are mis- 
prints on pp. 52 (n.), 62 (n.), go (n.), 122, 219. The papal bull dividing 
the newly discovered lands (including the Americas) between Spain and 
Portugal was issued by Alexander VI in 1494, not by Nicholas V in 1454 
(p. 167). Nicholas was only concerned with Portuguese exploration down 
the African coast. The emperor Frederick II died in 1250, not in 1500 
(p. 126). Spain was liberated from the Moors in 1492, not in 1495 (p. 75). 


The Misunderstanding of the Church. By Emit BRUNNER. Trans- 
lated by Haro_p KNIGHT. Pp. 132. Lutterworth Press, 1952. 


10s. 6d. 
The Retreat from Christianity in the Modern World. By J. V. L. 


CASSERLEY. Pp. x+-178. 1952. 12s. 6d. 


It is doubtful how widely this trenchant piece of writing by Dr. Brunner 
on the church was circulated among the members of the Lund Con- 
ference, but it was clearly written with the concerns of that conference 
in mind. Its contention cuts across the lines of the contemporary debate 
between Catholics and Protestants on the meaning of the church. In the 
author’s opinion the essential Christian fellowship which is the Body 
of Christ is not to be identified with any one of the denominational 
organizations which now exist. The primitive fellowship of the Spirit 
has been turned into an hierarchical church with organs of authority to 
replace the original authority of the gospel message. But this is no mere 
Protestant polemic. For Dr. Brunner holds that if Catholics are wrong 
in supposing that the Body of Christ can be identified with the institu- 
tional church of history, they are right in resisting the individualistic 
concept of the Christian Society characteristic of much Protestant 
thought and in rejecting the theory of the invisible church. ‘The conclu- 
sion to which Brunner proceeds in this tract for the times, is to reverse 
the judgement of B. H. Streeter. The reader is led to believe that no 
one has won and no one shall have a prize, for ‘with or without the 
churches, if necessary even in opposition to them, God will cause the 
Ecclesia to become a real community of brothers’. 

The Maurice Lectures of 1951 were delivered by Dr. Langmead 
Casserley, who took the opportunity of presenting his views on the 
‘retreat from Christianity in the modern world’, an allied theme to that 
discussed by Dr. Brunner. In a provocative and amusing style he 
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examines the different forms of this retreat into natural religion, into 
the irreligion of rationalism and scientific humanism, and into the new 
political religions of the modern world. He discusses with a good deal 
of interesting statistical evidence the sociology and the psychology of 
irreligion in industrial society and criticizes with some severity the 
ineptitude of modern theology. Its failure, Dr. Casserley suggests, is to 
be seen in the cult of the simple Christian and in the way in which 
scholarship has been substituted for thought. “Theology is what Matthew 
Arnold said literature ought to be—a criticism of life, but the predomi- 
nant atmosphere of too much modern theology is that of archaeology.’ 
The new and important insights which come from modern knowledge 
can enable the theologian to fulfil his vocation to the modern world if 
he understands how to use them aright. F. J. Taytor 


i 
Systematic Theology, Volume I. By Paut Tituicu. Pp. xiv+330. 
Nisbet & Co. Ltd. 25s. net. 


TuE name of Paul Tillich has been known for some time as that of a 
vigorous and independent religious thinker, but few of his books have 
been easily obtainable in this country. There will therefore be a wel- 
come for this English edition of the first part of his Systematic Theology 
(the title shows a spirited disregard of the fashions of contemporary 
Protestantism). The current series of Gifford Lectures which Professor 
Tillich is giving in Aberdeen is reported to be forming the basis of 
the second part. This first volume contains his general theory of know- 
ledge and a discussion on ‘Being and God’. 

Tillich’s work is interesting because it falls into none of the usual 
pigeon-holes. It might be described as a philosophical theology de- 
veloped by what he calls ‘the method of correlation’. This is a way of 
interpreting theological assertions as answers to questions which arise 
out of the ‘situation’ of a given period. The ‘situation’ is defined not in 
terms of the social and psychological conditions which may make people 
susceptible to, for example, dogmatic or liberal presentations of theology, 
but as ‘the totality of man’s creative self-interpretation in a special 
period’ (p. 4). This would presumably have to include the growing- 
points in such things as philosophy, psychology, politics, anthropology, 
the arts. I suggest that for Tillich’s ‘method of correlation’ to be fruitful 
it should be necessary for him to be able to show that the theological 
‘answers’ are not merely instances of what in another context he happily 
describes as ‘filling in logical gaps with devotional material’. It should 
be necessary to show that they really do make contact with the questions 
asked in the ‘situation’; and for this to be so it should be possible so to 
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interpret the theological terms that they can be seen to be talking 
(though perhaps in a different language) about the same problems as 
constitute the questions. Secondly, the diagnosis of the ‘situation’ must 
be made with sensitivity to what really are the growing-points in man’s 
‘creative self-interpretation’ in the given period. On both these counts 
Tillich’s thought may seem baffling, at any rate to a good many readers 
in this country. His own philosophical pedigree is broadly Platonism; 
post-Kantian idealism (especially, it would seem, Schelling); German 
phenomenology ; Heidegger’s existentialism ; and his language is drawn 
from these. When, therefore, he speaks of ‘philosophy’ as raising ques- 
tions within the situation, we are bound to wonder whether this does 
not mean questions as a certain kind of philosopher already deeply 
influenced by theology would ask them. Professor Tillich has, of course, 
a perfect right to believe that Heidegger’s philosophy of ‘Being and not 
Being’ represents the creative element in the contemporary intellectual 
situation, but he does not seem to see that this is what he should be 
maintaining and defending; rather, he tends just to identify this with 
‘philosophy’ tout court, and shows little interest in or first-hand contact 
with, for example, any of the forms of contemporary empiricism, which 
are referred to only in an occasional derogatory aside. This is a pity, for 
his method of correlation would be valuable indeed if he could defend 
the meaningfulness of theological assertions in a manner which would 
be relevant to the questions asked about them in these forms of philo- 
sophy. Some of these are questions which I believe cannot be disre- 
garded. But Tillich does not enter this discussion; he forges ahead and 
states his philosophical theology in terms of an ‘ontology’ of ‘Being and 
not Being’, claiming that this represents the main stream of European 
philosophy from Parmenides onwards. (We may register a mild protest 
in passing against the very prevalent habit in Continental philosophy of 
getting a good deal more than a pint out of the pint pot of a few enig- 
matic sayings of the Pre-Socratics—a habit from which Tillich is not 
altogether immune.) ‘Being’ is defined not just as ‘all that there is’, but 
as including ‘the structure, the meaning and the aim of existence’. It is 
thus, as Tillich uses it, a valuational, indeed a teleological, conception. 
It has obvious affinities with Spinoza’s conception of the conatus in suo 
esse perseverandi. It is described as a drive in everything to preserve its 
own being, but (like Spinoza’s conatus) at the human level this is not 
just to be interpreted as a drive for physical self-preservation, since this 
can be surmounted for the sake of whatever gives significance or im- 
portance to physical existence. That ‘Being’ as Tillich uses the term 
includes a teleological evaluation is the only reason why he can 
speak without manifest absurdity about every particular being as also 
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comprising ‘non-Being’. This seems sometimes to mean the possibility 
of futility, of purposelessness, and sometimes (following the Sophist) it 
appears to mean merely that everything is ‘other than’ some other things, 
Tillich does not sufficiently distinguish these senses, and this, I think, 
produces mystification when he talks about ‘non-Being’ as the source of 
‘anxiety’ in finite beings. He distinguishes anxiety from particular fears 
of particular threats, which can be laid bare and dealt with therapeutically. 
But surely we do not experience anxiety because of a sense of frustration 
in not being able to do and be everything (or at least this is only an 
adolescent form of anxiety). Anxiety may well, however, have to do 
with the sense of futility—the fear that we may never do or be anything 
that has any point in it. What Tillich calls ‘the courage to be’ faces and 
surmounts this kind of anxiety, and such courage becomes a theological 
virtue, since for Tillich anything is theological if it is connected with 
what he calls ‘ultimate concern’, and our ultimate concern is with “Being 
and not Being’ in the kind of sense which I have tried to indicate. 

‘Being’ for Tillich is thus a highly charged word. When he wants a 
neutral word to indicate that anything is objectively there among other 
things, he uses ‘existence’. Hence the force of his polemic against the 
expression ‘God exists’. God, he insists, cannot be a Being over against 
other beings. He holds that criticism of the theistic proofs has shown 
this abundantly. What the so-called proofs do, he says, is to diagnose 
some of the characteristics of human finitude. They do not establish the 
existence of God. God must be not ens, but ipsum esse, ‘Being itself’, 
or the ‘power’ or ‘ground’ of being. Tillich uses these expressions inter- 
changeably, but can they be so used? Can ‘Being itself’ stand for some- 
thing over above particular beings; or does it merely put the tautology 
that all that is, is? On the other hand, ‘the power of being’ (an expression 
which Tillich is now said to prefer to ‘ground’) does not suggest a 
tautology ; it might affirm there is a conatus in suo esse perseverandi in the 
sense of which we have spoken; but what can this be besides an inner 
drive in all particular beings? 

Some of Tillich’s language in all this is suggestive, but its meaning is 
extremely difficult to pin down. I think this is partly because he seems 
to find no difficulty in making abstractions do things—‘philosophy’ and 
‘theology’, for instance, and all manner of ‘-isms’—so that when we 
read of ‘Being itself’ as an active power, we are not sure whether this is 
meant as more than a way of saying that all particular beings have an 
active power. I think that Tillich does want to mean more than this. 
He is strongly anti-nominalist. And nominalism will surely not do if it 
means that the world is an assemblage of particular individuals which 
we only relate for purposes of discourse by linguistic conventions. But 
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js the alternative a sort of Platonic realism in which universals become 
operative powers and causes? The way in which Tillich handles his 
abstract terms constantly suggests this. But he is at his most illuminating 
when his abstractions are at any rate partially cashed in psychological 
terms. It is good to find a philosophical theologian who is prepared to 
take depth psychology seriously. (His affinities here are with Erich 
Fromm’s critical views of Freud, especially those given in his book 
The Fear of Freedom.) 

Theology for Tillich is thus not primarily an intellectual theory 
(hence indeed a problem for his attempt to make it ‘systematic’). It is 
thinking which is related to ‘ultimate concern’. Christian theology is 
an attempt to interpret this concern in the light of a ‘norm’ which 
Tillich calls ‘the New Being in Jesus as the Christ’. This norm points 
to a kind of life in which anxiety is overcome, because man’s nature is 
no longer split between the efforts after universality in his reason and 
the passionate self-centredness which stems from his will to maintain 
his own being. There must be a reintegration of reason and a new kind 
of selfless passion. Christian theology is concerned with the affirma- 
tion that this problem of existence has been overcome within the 
conditions of existence. How Tillich conceives of this will presumably 
be the subject of the second volume, which is to treat of Christ and the 
Church. One question may be asked in anticipation, and in hope that 
Tillich will go further in clearing it up. At several points in the present 
volume he indicates that this claim, since it is a matter of ultimate 
theological concern, is something to which historical research on the 
New Testament is irrelevant. But might not this cutting loose from 
empirical considerations turn his norm of ‘the New Being in Jesus as 
the Christ’ into a category—i.e. an ideal conception of what would heal 
a conflict he has discovered in man’s mind, without any evidence that 
the conflict was in fact overcome within the conditions of existence? 
Historical research can, no doubt, never fully establish that this was 
achieved but if we are to speak at all of anything happening within the 
conditions of existence we must take the risk of letting historical re- 
search bear upon our ‘ultimate concern’. This is a deep and familiar 
problem on which I feel more has to be said than Tillich has said. 

It would be tempting to discuss some of the many other elements in 
Tillich’s thought, for instance, his very interesting view of the ‘revelatory 
constellation’ in which an event becomes linked with our sense of 
ultimate concern through the response of what he calls ‘ecstatic reason’, 
so that it becomes a ‘sign event’. All this raises questions which call for 
much discussion, and they are here raised in a form which breaks across 
the dualisms of nature and supernature, normal event and miracle. 
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Some of these points are discussed in detail in the essays in a volume on 
“The Theology of Paul Tillich’ in The Library of Living Theology (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1952). In this review I have concen- 
trated mainly on bringing out some of the difficulties in Tillich’s 
language and method. These must be squarely faced and may be a 
deterrent to some readers in this country, and particularly perhaps to 
philosophers. But it will be a pity indeed if they allow themselves to be 
deterred from trying to enter into this impressive and courageous 
venture of an original mind, struggling with important questions. 
Dorotuy Emmet 


Principalities and Powers: Studies in the Christian Conflict in His- 
tory. By E. Gorpon Rupp. Pp. 112. London: Epworth Press, 
1952. 7s. 6d. 


Tuis little book on the Christian theology of history is based upon four 
talks originally given in the B.B.C. Third Programme. The style, 
especially in the earlier part, is that of the popular sermon rather than 
academic discussion, striving to be bright and straining, not always 
happily, after topical illustrations. But Mr. Rupp is equally accomplished 
as theologian and historian, and he ably restates the great themes: the 
irrevocability of history as event and the pliancy of history as interpreta- 
tion, sacred history as the plan of salvation, the relation of the Old 
Testament to the New, the moral ambiguity of history, Christian escha- 
tology versus secular utopianism, the working of Providence in history, 
and the historical action of Christianity in society. Mr. Rupp quotes 
Luther with great effect, and leans at every point upon modern con- 
tinental theology, so that the lay reader may assimilate more than he 
realizes of Gerhard Kittel, Oscar Cullmann, Eugen Walter, and Rudolf 
Bultmann. But the distinctive and moving feature of the book is the 
chapter describing Methodism as ‘the most flexible instrument for 
evangelism in Christian history’. The strength of Methodism, says Mr. 
Rupp, lies in a certain unique combination of Christian doctrines— 
justification by faith, evangelical perfection, and the preaching of the 
law; and he makes the agreeably provocative remark that at the World 
Council of Churches at Amsterdam ‘only the great Jesuit theologians 
who were not there and the Methodists’ could have asserted an optimism 
of grace against the neo-Protestant pessimism of grace and the sub- 
Protestant optimism of nature (p. 87). MarTIN WIGHT 


I'll praise my Maker, by Erik Rout.ey (Independent Press, 155.). 
Pp. 280. 1951. 


Wuat makes a good hymn? Mr. Routley plainly believes that one 
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essential is the soundness of its doctrine. It was a theologian, Dr. R. W. 
Dale, who wrote, parodying a classical saying, ‘Let me write the hymns 
and music of the Church and I care very little who writes the theology.’ 
Mr. Routley is among those who regard hymns as important educators 
in theology. His book is a series of studies in five hymn-writers of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century—Doddridge, Cowper, Newton, 
Montgomery, and Conder, with shorter essays on six others of lesser 
note. Watts and Wesley he does not notice, as having had good work 
done on them already, and he is concerned to ‘throw into greater promi- 
nence than they usually receive the religious movements which operated 
independently of the Wesleys’. 

The book is evidently a labour of love, and this makes it delightful 
reading. Mr. Routley loves the men of whom he writes, and loves their 
hymns. He examines with meticulous care almost every verse of those of 
their hymns that have passed into common use, and brings to notice 
many of their forgotten hymns to provide a background for an intelligent 
study of the rest. Indeed, in dealing with Cowper he examines every 
hymn he wrote. 

The hymns and verses commented on are quoted in full, so the reader 
is saved the trouble of referring to other books. Mr. Routley examines 
the metre, the scansion, the rhyming, the appropriateness (or not) for 
public worship, of every hymn, but chiefly its theology; he sometimes 
adds a judgement as to the tune to which it should, or should not, be 
sung. His own tastes and prejudices are inevitably apparent, sometimes 
betrayed with a charming fierceness of expression. He requires of a good 
hymn that it should be scriptural in its phraseology and its metaphors, 
and that its teaching should be of the gently Calvinistic, evangelical kind. 

The study of Cowper (‘one of the two poets of acknowledged standing 
who have succeeded in being hymn-writers. The other is Robert 
Bridges’) is perhaps the most valuable, as it is by far the longest. Mr. 
Routley is surprisingly doubtful whether ‘God moves in a mysterious 
way’ deserves the high favour it has won. ‘A declaration of faith, it is 
wholly impersonal.’ ‘It is a hymn written by a man conquered by despair, 
who nevertheless knows the truth which he cannot make his own, and 
would expound it to others because he feels it his duty to do so.’ This 
may be true, but many will dispute the conclusion that it is one of 
Cowper’s hymns which is least suited for congregational singing. 

This is a book to be highly commended to all who care about hymns, 
as all Christians must care. It may be doubted whether such a detailed 
and painstaking examination of English hymn writing, over a limited 
field, has ever before been attempted. H. C. CARTER 














CHRONICLES 
I. OLD TESTAMENT 


[= current year has brought a number of books dealing with the 
background of the Old Testament; and those dealing with the 
Judaean Scrolls show no sign of diminishing in number. 

Dr. O. R. Gurney in The Hittites (Pelican Book, Penguin Books Ltd., 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex; 1952; pp. xvi, 240, with 19 figures in the 
text and 32 plates; 3s. 6d.) gives a brilliant and masterly study of these 
people who are rapidly being rescued from the obscurity, in which they 
have so long been hidden, by the combined efforts of archaeologists and 
philologists. Biblical students, to whom the treatment of the problem 
of the ‘Horites’ and of the position of the ‘Hittites’ in Palestine is of 
great importance, will find this little book absorbingly interesting and, 
indeed, essential to a proper understanding of part, at any rate, of the 
background of the Old Testament. Prof. S. H. Hooke’s Babylonian and 
Assyrian Religion (Hutchinson, London; 1953; pp. xii, 128; 8s. 6d.) 
contains a succinct account of the religion of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, who played so great a part in the ancient world and were an 
ever-present force in Hebrew history. The author sets out the sources 
of present knowledge and then describes the cultural background of the 
religion, the pantheon, the temples and their staffs, rites and mythology, 
religion and daily life, divination, the gods, and the moral government 
of the world; and an appendix contains translations of samples of 
various types of text. The story is well and clearly told and, in spite of the 
necessary brevity, little that is essential is omitted. Professor G. Dossin’s 
Archives royales de Mari (Imprimerie Nationale, Paris, 1951; pp. 132; 
approximate price 13s. 6d.) is the fourth volume of this interesting 
correspondence that the editors are issuing in transliteration and witha 
French translation (besides the cuneiform text, which is being separately 
published) and maintains the high level of excellence of the preceding 
volumes. Dr. A. S. Kapelrud’s Baal in the Ras Shamra Texts (Gad, 
Copenhagen ; 1952; pp. 156; 18s.) is an interesting study of the position 
of Baal in the Ugaritic pantheon and of the nature of these texts. His 
view is that they reflect a cultural drama, to which the very structure of 
Baal’s temple, as excavated, bears witness, and that Baal, as depicted in 
them, is a young god of fertility engaged in displacing El ‘father of years’ 
from his supreme position. The author discusses many other points, 
such as the relationship of El and Baal to the other gods and goddesses 
of the pantheon, with care and good sense, even though the texts which 
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he cites do not always seem to support his conclusions; nor, in the 
reviewer's opinion, are his translations always correct. Mr. Izz-al-Din 
Al-Yana’s The lexical relation between Ugaritic and Arabic (Semitic 
Monograph Series I. Shelton College, 340 West 55th St., New York, 
U.S.A.; 1952; pp. 187; $2.00) is a very useful study of the language of 
the Ugaritic texts. Although the emphasis laid on the Arabic language 
as explaining many of the words in them makes the work somewhat 
ill-balanced (for what is important is to cite the earliest appearance of a 
root, and many appear in Accadian and/or Hebrew long before Arabic), 
the author is able to throw welcome light on many obscure terms and 
expressions. His general conclusion is that this language is not exclusively 
either Canaanite or North-Arabic and that its exact position in the 
Semitic group of languages remains to be determined. In vol. xvii of 
Textus Minores, a series designed to take the place of the old Kleine 
Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Ubungen (Walther de Gruyter), entitled 
Palestine Inscriptions (Brill, Leiden; 1951; pp. 40; 2.25 guilders), Pro- 
fessors Vriezen and Hospers have done a useful service for students. 
They bring together in handy form a number of early Phoenician and 
Hebrew inscriptions (those from the Calendar of Gezer to the tomb- 
stone of Uzziah), including the Moabite Stone ; the texts are well printed 
and furnished with brief notes, but they are not translated and there is 
no glossary. The English is occasionally odd, especially in the use of the 
tenses; but the volume will be useful both in the class-room and for 
private study by those who can dispense with a glossary. 

Mr. F. M. Cross and Mr. D. N. Freedman have made a notable con- 
tribution to Hebrew grammar in their Early Hebrew Orthography. A 
study of the epigraphic evidence (American Oriental Society, New Haven; 
1952; pp. 77). Their purpose is to prove the origin and the date of the 
introduction of the matres lectionis into West-Semitic orthography, and 
their study leads them to the following conclusions. In Phoenician 
inscriptions of the tenth to ninth centuries B.c. there is no trace of matres 
lectionis in any position. The Aramaeans, who adopted the Phoenician 
alphabet between the twelfth and tenth centuries, regularly used them 
to indicate final, but never medial, vowels and in uncontracted diph- 
thongs. The Moabites introduced them not much before goo. The 
Hebrews introduced them in final positions soon after the tenth, probably 
by the middle of the ninth, century but in medial positions not before the 
sixth century, while they contracted diphthongs in the north but not in 
the south. Further, the authors argue that medial matres lectionis arose not 
from the historical spelling of contracted diphthongs but as an extension 
of the principle of the representation of final vowels to those in medial 
positions. Additional sections are devoted to arguing that the forms of 
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the pronominal suffixes like -kd were native to the old Hebrew language 
and survived in elevated speech, while the short forms like -dk were sur- 
vivals preserved in the common orthography, whereas the long forms 
were represented by the vocalization. Their arguments for the priority 
of the long forms seem to be disputable; for the only examples of the 
2nd person have sing. -k and plur. yk which would have been written 
respectively -kh and -ykh if a final @ had been present. There is how- 
ever no evidence of such a final / in early texts ; and the statement that 
‘in a number of cases the Greek gives the reading ya where the Massoretic 
text has ‘]’ (p. 67) is inexact, since the figures show two instances of 
xa against thirty-seven of -x (Bronno Morphologie und Vokalismus 195- 
203). Further, Ugaritic orthography shows that ‘hé’ locale was a true 
consonant and so distinct from the accusative termination (s.p. 12 n. 4), 
like the A in mh (Ugar. mah) ‘what’ ; they should therefore not appear in 
the same list as the feminine -(@)h (s. pp. 52—56). The only real evidence 
for the priority of -kd(h) over -dk is the analogy of the Accadian and 
Arabic terminations, which are not cited; and the best evidence that the 
long form was used in elevated and the short form in simple style is 
afforded by the change in the last seven lines of the Scroll of Discipline, 
which too are not mentioned. There are also other disputable statements 
in the work. The authors’ conclusion, however, that forms in which 
orthography and vocalization are at variance are due to a dual tradition is 
a plausible explanation of a puzzling phenomenon and may well be right. 
Prof. H.S. Nyberg’s Hebreisk Grammatik (Almqvist & Wiksells, Uppsala; 
1952; pp. Xvi, 332; approximate price £3. 10s.) is a welcome newcomer to 
the field of Hebrew grammar; for, although it is based on the Massoretic 
text and makes no attempt to go behind it towards the recovery of the 
historical language of the classical period, it contains many acute 
observations and fresh suggestions, often ca’ ulated to throw light on 
passages that have hitherto defied interpretation or been misinterpreted 
(e.g. in §§ 26c, 28d, 29n, 54t, 807, 96e?, 977, 98p"). The author’s view is 
that the Massoretic text is much more trustworthy than many scholars 
have been inclined to believe and that careful study of the language will 
remove many supposed anomalies or mistakes; and in many places he 
goes far to make good this claim. The late Dr. F. Zorell’s Lexicon 
Hebraicum et Aramaicum Veteris Testamenti, fasc. 8 (Pontificium Institu- 
tum Biblicum, Roma, 1952; pp. 745-808; 11s. 6d.), which is approaching 
the end of the Hebrew part, will not be without use, though tradi- 
tional in method, to careful readers who will find that new suggestions 
and fresh points scattered here and there are worthy of consideration (for 
example, under sim on p. 799). Prof. L. Kéhler has now produced five 
more parts of his invaluable Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros (Brill, 
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Leiden, 1952-3; fasc. xii-xvi; pp. 705-1024; 5s. 6d. each), bringing it 
now from ‘al ‘upon’ to tiés?ydh ‘sound wisdom’ ; he is now within sight 
of the end of the Hebrew part, which ought to be completed in the coming 
year. These parts are as good as their predecessors and, even though the 
author may occasionally have missed something of importance, will be 
of the greatest use to all students of the Hebrew language. There are, 
too, commendably few misprints except in Ethiopic words; but the 
Ethiopic script is proverbially difficult for printers. Dr. A. Murtonen’s 
A philological and literary treatise on the Old Testament Divine Names 
bx, m19N, OPN, and mm (Suomalaisen Kirjallisuuden Seuran Kirja- 
painon Oy, Helsinki, 1952; pp. 106 with map) is an elaborate study in 
which the following conclusions are reached: that ’é/ is a primitive 
proper name meaning ‘great, strong, without like, and to whom man 
can, does, and must trust himself’ but derived from an old root now 
philologically irrecoverable, that *é/6*h is an originally vocative form 
derived from this root, and that Yahweh is a noun formed by prefixing y 
toa V hww ‘spoke’ (cp. Ugar.hwt ‘word, speech’) and means ‘commander’ 
as in Yahweh Seba’6t ‘commander of hosts’. The explanation of ’él 
reads very much into a primitive root; the explanation of Yahweh pos- 
tulates a verb which is not otherwise known to exist (for Acc. ewii, emt 
‘to speak’ = Aram. hawweh ‘declared’, while the Ugar. Awt ‘word’ = 
Hebr. hawwdah ‘bluster’ is derived from a V hwy = Arab. hawd ‘blew’) 
and is based on a secondary usage of the word in one or two compound 
phrases. Further, many of the arguments will not bear the strain put 
upon them. This small book, however, will have a permanent value for 
the extensive collection of material that the author has made. 

Dr. M. Noth’s Die Welt des Alten Testaments (Tépelmann, Berlin, 
1953; Pp- XV, 314 with 11 figures in the text and 4 plates, DM. 20.50) 
is a new and thoroughly revised edition of all work originally issued in 
1940 and therefore not very well known in England. It contains chapters 
on the geography and geology, fauna and flora, and population of 
Palestine, its racial connexions with and its place among the neighbour- 
ing peoples with concise accounts of them, chronology and archaeology, 
the religion and the text of the Old Testament. The work is as nearly up 
to date and as exhaustive as such a book can be, and it is furnished with 
ample references to the relevant literature. There is little if any original 
matter in it but, all in all, it is an admirable compilation ; some parts are 
more sketchy than others, but all contain useful information, including 
much that is not easily accessible. A new work on biblical botany 
appears in H. N. and A. M. Moldenko’s Plants of the Bible (Chronica 
Botanica Company, Waltham, Mass., 1952; pp. xx, 328, with numerous 
woodcuts and plates; $7.50). The value of this work is difficult to 
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appraise. It contains a great deal of botanical learning which looks 
scientific and trustworthy, but this is offset by much rubbish: for 
example, the text is lumbered up with old-fashioned translations (e.g. 
those of the Douay Bible), which have no value, and accounts of the 
totally unscientific use of plants in legend; the inaccurate and incon- 
sistent Hebrew transliterations almost conceal the identity of many 
words and the Greek accents are fantastic. The historical framework is 
the long-discarded system of Abp. Ussher, and the reader is staggered 
to be told on p. 175 that the translators of the Douay Bible (published 
in 1609) got one of their translations from Canon Tristram (the second 
edition of whose Natural History of the Bible appeared in 1868)! Worse 
still, little attempt is made to discover the basic sense of the Hebrew 
roots with a view to seeing whether it suits the proposed translation (for 
example, gidddah ‘casia’ means literally ‘cut strip’ and g‘si‘ah ‘cassia’ or 
perhaps ‘Indian orris’ means ‘cut up’; and this may help to distinguish 
these words). The work, however, while it must be used with the greatest 
caution so far as the Hebrew words are concerned, is a mine of informa- 
tion on the plant-lore of Palestine. Professor E. Wiirthweim’s Der Text des 
Alten Testaments (Wiirtt. Bibelanstalt, Stuttgart, 1952; pp. 176 with 40 
illustrations ; approximate price gs. 6d.) is a most convenient companion 
to Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. It gives a succinct and accurate account of 
the Hebrew manuscripts on which the text is based and of the text itself, 
as also of all the ancient versions, and an account of the methods and 
objects of textual criticism. The last part consists of illustrations of 
typical manuscripts with notes on them conveniently printed on the 
opposite page. The book can be confidently recommended to all students 
of the Old Testament. A new edition of the late Prof. A. Bentzen’s 
Introduction to the Old Testament (Gad, Copenhagen, 1952; vol. i, pp. 268 
and vol. ii, pp. 300+ 32 in one volume, £4) is most welcome. The author 
has been able to correct a number of slips in the body of the text and 
to add a supplement of 32 pages at the end of the second volume bring- 
ing the whole work up to date with some revised opinions and refer- 
ences to recent literature. 

Two volumes of the Handbuch zum Alten Testament (Tiibingen) have 
appeared in second editions. These are Prof. G. Hélscher’s Hiob 
(1952; pp. 103, DM. 6) and Prof. A. Bentzen’s Daniel (pp. 87; DM. 7); 
the former is 3, the latter 33, pages longer than its predecessor, and both 
contain a number of corrections and improvements in the body of the 
text. The two volumes are both masterpieces of compression and will 
continue to be of great use to students and other readers; they are 
already too well known to call for detailed reviews. A single composite 
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year; this is that containing Zweites bis fiinftes Buch Moses, four parts 
bound in one volume and edited by Prof. H. Schneider (Exodus, 
pp. 90; Leviticus, pp. 63 ; Numeri, pp. 93) and Prof. H. Junker (Deutero- 
nomium, pp. 104). Each volume contains a short introduction and a 
careful translation of the Hebrew text with very brief notes on the 
subject-matter; the point of view is scholarly but conservative. This is 
now followed by a Register bearbeitet vom Herausgeber (pp. 154, with 
two maps), a very full index of all important names and subjects, with 
special attention to theological names. Since the references are to the 
Old Testament itself and not to the pages of the individual volumes, it 
will have a wide use. 

Dr. E. R. Thiele’s The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings 
(University of Chicago; 1951; pp. xix, 298; $6.00) is a most interesting 
and important work, which comes very near to, if it does not actually 
reach, a final solution of the problem of the dates of the kings of Israel 
and Judah. The argument is exceedingly intricate and only a bare 
summary can be attempted. It is that the Israelites like the Egyptians 
dated a king’s reign from the day on which he ascended the throne 
(system of non-accession-year) from Jeroboam to Jehoahaz and then 
under Assyrian influence dated it from the first day of the new year 
following the king’s accession (system of accession-year) from Jehoash 
to Hoshea; Judah used the system of the accession-year except only 
from Jehoram to Joash, when she came under strong Israelite influence. 
Another complication was that Judah dated the year from Tishri to 
Tishri while Israel apparently dated it from Nisan to Nisan (for, although 
there is no direct evidence on this point, such a calculation alone meets 
all difficulties); but a late scribe or scribes introduced reckoning from 
Tishri to Tishri with Pekahiah also for Israel in synchronisms with 
Judah. By taking account of these differences and allowing for other 
possible or probable contingencies such as overlapping reigns (Omri/ 
Tibni, Jeroboam II/Jehoash, Pekah/Pekahiah) and co-regeacies (Jeho- 
shaphat/Asa, Jehoram/Jehoshaphat, Azariah/Amaziah, Jotham/Azariah, 
Ahaz/Jotham, Manasseh/Hezekiah), the author constructs a most con- 
vincing chronology which may well be right except in a few small points 
and with some slight marginal errors. The book is further enriched with 
brief but adequate descriptions of previous systems and valuable tables 
of dates. Dr. L. E. Browne’s Ezekiel and Alexander (S.P.C.K., London; 
1952; pp. Vi, 34; 35. 6d.) is intended to show that Ezekiel’s prophecies 
ought to be read against the background of Alexander the Great’s life 
and be dated c. 345-328 B.c. The author, however, makes no attempt to 
meet the obvious objections based, for example, on the clear Babylonian 
background of the book or at any rate of much of it and its relation to 
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the Priestly Code. Prof. H. H. Rowley has gathered together a number 
of essays in The Servant of the Lord and other Essays on the Old Testa- 
ment (Lutterworth Press, London; 1952; pp. xii, 327; 25s. net). The 
idea of reprinting these articles, seven in all, is most welcome; for all 
exhibit their author’s wide erudition and sound common sense and are 
well worthy of preservation in book-form. The eighth essay (the first in 
the book) presents Prof. Rowley’s view of the Suffering Servant in the 
Deutero-Isaiah; it is that there is ‘development from the thought of 
Israel as the Servant to the thought of an individual Servant par 
excellence, without abandoning the thought of Israel as still the Servant’, 
and that this Servant is not a past or present but a future figure. Fr. 
F.-M. Abel’s Histoire de la Palestine (Collection d’Etudes Bibliques. 
J. Gabalda & Cie, Paris; 1952; vol. i, pp. xv, 506 with map; 2,600 Fr. fr. ; 
vol. ii, pp. 406 with map; 2,200 Fr. fr.) deals with the period from the 
conquest of Alexander the Great in 333 B.c. to the completion of the 
Arab conquest in A.D. 640. The author writes with almost unfailing 
lucidity and tells his story simply and directly ; but it is almost exclusively 
the political history of the country with which he deals, and this in the 
Imperial age tends to become something merely incidental, so far as 
Palestine is concerned, to the history of the whole Middle East and 
indeed of the Empire itself. Little attention is paid to literature or 
economic problems, and the native papulation receives scant attention, 
if only because during much of these centuries hardly anything is 
known of it; in any case, the Christian community receives far more 
attention than the Jewish. There are two maps, one of Jerusalem and 
the other of Syria and Palestine, both barely adequate, and a table of 
the Herodian genealogy; lists of high priests in the earlier part and of 
Roman Governors in the later part, so far as they are known, would 
have been useful; and the absence of an index from a work of goo pages, 
crammed with names, is a serious defect. Mistakes or doubtful state- 
ments are extremely few, as are mere,misprints. In the latter class are 
“Tackeray’ for Thackeray’ (i. 64), “Welhausen’ for “Wellhausen’ (i. 174), 
and ‘Halmiton’ for ‘Hamilton’ (ii. 356? )! amongst the former are the state- 
ment that the coin from Beth-zur reads ‘quelques caractéres du nom 
hébreu équivalent a celui d’Onias I’ behind the owl (i. 32) instead of 
YHD, which is surely right (Sukenik in ‘J.P.O.S.’ xiv 181), and that the 
newly found Commentary on Habakkuk was composed entre 100 et 80 
avant 7.-C. (i. 285), which is bold if nothing else. The two volumes, 
however, will be indispensable to all students of Palestinian history and 
must find a place in every library, if not on the shelves of every scholar, 
concerned in any way with the Holy Land. 

The editors of the American portion of the Judaean Scrolls have with 
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commendable promptitude issued their next part, entitled The Dead 
Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery. Vol. II fasc. 2: Plates and Tran- 
scription of the Manual of Discipline. Edited by Millar Burrows with the 
assistance of John C. Trevor and William H. Brownlee (American 
Schools of Oriental Research, New Haven, 1951; Plates i—xi; $2.00). 
The format is the same as that of the volume containing the text of 
Isaiah and the Commentary on Habakkuk; but once again, how unfor- 
tunate that the photographs have not been taken by X-rays! Apart from 
uncertainty about 1 and °, which runs through these documents, the 
transcription is commendably free from mistakes (such is MDD” for 
nnp’ at xi. 13; and ought not ‘M7 at iii. 24 and "TV2UN at x. 2 to be 
read respectively “IN19 and 191790, with signs of abbreviation in place 
of the plural nN? Examples of this may be suspected also in other 
passages). Dr. S. Zeitlin’s Zadokite Fragments (Dropsie College, Phila- 
delphia; 1952; pp. 32 with 17 plates) is a welcome publication. It con- 
tains the first facsimiles ever published of these famous manuscripts (for 
Dr. Schechter put an embargo on their reproduction); but whether 
scholars will accept the editor’s suggestion that they are Karaite propa- 
ganda is by no means certain. Miss E. M. Rowley’s translation of The 
Dead Sea Scrolls: a preliminary survey by A. Dupont-Sommer (Blackwell; 
1952; pp. 100; 7s. 6d.) is an admirable piece of work which will be 
welcome to all who are interested in the problems raised by the dis- 
covery of the Judaean Scrolls, whether they agree or disagree with 
Prof. Dupont-Sommer’s ingenious hypotheses to explain them. Prof. 
Dupont-Sommer has followed up his Apergus Préliminaires (1950) with 
another volume entitled Les manuscrits de la Mer Morte (Maisonneuve, 
Paris; 1953; pp. 222 with map and 5 illustrations; approximate price 
8s.). This seeks with fresh arguments to support his view that the Scrolls 
reflect the first century B.c. The most important are based on the 
parallelism between chapters xvii-—xviii of the Testament of Levi and 
various passages in the Scrolls and the identity of the group to which 
they belonged with the Essenes; attention is also drawn to a number of 
points in them suggesting Iranian influence, which of course has long 
been remarked in the Judaism of the last two centuries B.c. The book is 
written with the author’s usual brilliance but is not entirely convincing; 
for example, he glides lightly over the difficulty that the earliest known 
instance of Roman soldiers sacrificing to their standards is in A.D. 70 
when seeking to prove that the Kittim ‘who sacrifice to their standards’ 
are the Romans who took Jerusalem in 63 B.c.; and the reader notes how 
suggestions in one part of the book become facts in another (e.g. on 
p. 105 he says, in speaking of the Maghariyah, that ‘il est tres probable 
qu’il s’agit des Esséniens mémes’ and on p. 209 he speaks of the same 
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people ‘qui sont les Esséniens, comme nous I’avons dit’). The sketch, 
however, is as stimulating as it is interesting and brings much to the 
study of the Scrolls. Dr. H. Bardtke’s Die Handschriftenfunde am Toten 
Meer (Evangelische Haupt-Bibelgesellschaft, Berlin; 1952; pp. v, 175 
with 13 illustrations) is a popular account of the discovery and contents 
of the Scrolls and a discussion of the problems raised by them, but 
popular only in the very best sense. The first 30 pages describe the liter- 
ary background of the Scrolls, the next 50 deal with the Scrolls generally, 
and the last 80 or so contain translations of all the non-biblical texts so 
far published with a brief introduction to and notes on each document, 
The author thinks that the manuscripts themselves must be dated in the 
second to first centuries B.c. but that they were probably deposited in 
the cave after the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, possibly not till 
the third century A.D. (as he tells the reviewer in a private letter). Apart 
from this or that opinion expressed in it, the work is a lucid and entirely 
trustworthy account of these important documents. Prof. H. H. Rowley 
in his latest work entitled The Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (Blackwell; 1952; pp. xii, 133; 16s.) examines the problem of the 
Judaean Scrolls anew in three chapters, expanded from three lectures 
given at the University of Louvain. The first chapter tells the stories of 
the discovery both of the Zadokite Fragments in a synagogue in Cairo 
and of the Judaean Scrolls in Palestine and sketches the problems raised 
by them, especially that of their date. The second is devoted to the rela- 
tion between these two groups of manuscripts and the divers opinions 
propounded on the nature and identity of the sect whose property they 
seem to have been. The last gives the author’s own view: the Man of 
Insolence is Antiochus Epiphanes, the Wicked Priest is Menelaus, and 
the Teacher of Righteousness is Onias III. This, of course, puts the 
Scrolls into the Macabbaean Age, in the second century B.c.; but it 
raises a difficulty over which Prof. Rowley, like Prof. Dupont-Sommer, 
all too lightly glides—the identity of the Kittim ‘who sacrifice to their 
standards’. If this cult was purely Imperial, how could the commentator 
be writing in or even referring to the Maccabaean age? There are, too, 
other difficulties in the way of any such date: for example, the hymns 
and psalms, to which Prof. Rowley pays little attention, contain hints 
of doctrines not otherwise found before the age of the Talmud and the 
Quran. Prof. Rowley, however, cannot perhaps fairly be expected to 
meet difficulties which have not yet been formulated. His case is well 
and carefully argued; and the book is, as his always are, replete with 
information, which will make it indispensable to all who follow him in 
the study of these documents. Dr. S. A. Birnbaum spoils his small book 
on The Qumran (Dead Sea) Scrolls and Palaeography (American Schools 
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of Oriental Research, New Haven, U.S.A.; 1952; pp. §2; 12s.) by intro- 
ducing so much polemical matter that the reader can hardly discover 
what (if anything) he is trying to prove. No attention is paid to the 
‘general sense of style’ which, as Sir F. G. Kenyon has urged, is at any 
rate as important as minute variations in the shapes of letters in palaeo- 
graphy; and loose statements about ‘a considerable body of clear and 
unambiguous evidence about the linguistic conditions in the last few 
centuries before the Christian era’ or that ‘the script . . . will, no doubt, 
prove to be transitional’ add nothing to the argument. What value the 
pamphlet has lies in the drawings of letters, from which the author seems 
to show that the order of copying the Scrolls can perhaps be established 
with some degree of certainty. The small Vocabulaire du Manuel de 
Discipline by Herman I. Jansenns (Bruxelles, 1952; privately issued), 
which appears in the form of reproduced typescript, will be welcome 
to all those who are working on the Judaean Scrolls; it seems quite 
accurate, but one may regret that the compiler has not incorporated also 
all the words in the ‘Zadokite Fragments’, which clearly belong to the 
same collection of texts. 

Two new series of post-Biblical Hebrew texts have made their 
appearance. The one, a study in Mishnaic texts, begins with Mr. P. R. 
Weis’s Mishnah Horayoti: its history and exposition (Manchester Uni- 
versity Press; 1952; pp. xxxvii, 111, and folding table; 25s.). ‘This con- 
tains an elaborate preface followed by text and translation (which is the 
work of Prof. E. Robertson) on opposite pages; there is also an apparatus 
criticus and a commentary inserted between the chapters of the text. The 
text seems to be accurate (except for a misprint on p. 106, 1. 7—O537 for 
n2n) and the translation is generally correct if not invariably so (for 
example, on pp. 28-29: ‘who is incapable of having children’ cannot be 
right, since the text has 78" ‘provided’, not "IN ‘fit’; cf. Gen. 22°, 
Deut. 332"); it is sometimes obscure (for example, on p. 105: ‘man takes 
precedence over woman in preserving alive, and in restoring property’ 
will certainly not be taken at first sight to mean ‘a man’s life must be 
saved sooner than a woman’s, and his lost property must be restored 
sooner than hers’, as it does) and sometimes odd (for example, on p. 89 
‘demitted office’). The notes, too, are occasionally marred by strange 
phrases (such as ‘corporal efficiency’ on p. 29), and not always illuminat- 
ing (e.g. on p. 81 on ‘rising and falling offering’). Dr. Weis in this work 
breaks new ground and, to do so, has chosen one of the shortest tractates 
of the Mishnah, that dealing with the consequences of a misdirection 
by a court of law; and, by examining all the variant forms of the subject- 
matter, both in the early collections and citations and in forms preserved 
in the early commentators and printed editions, he attempts to separate 
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basic traditions from subsequent accretions and to identify the periods 
and authorities from which they emanate. In all this he is eminently 
successful and lays the foundations of a fruitful line of study. The other 
series, entitled “The Louis M. and Minnie Epstein Series’ and dedicated 
to the publication of works in Jewish scholarship, begins with: Moses 
Maimonides’ Epistle to Yemen. The Arabic original and three Hebrew 
versions edited with introduction and notes by A. S. Halkin and an 
English translation by B. Cohen (American Academy for Jewish Research; 
1952; pp. xx, 111). The editing of the four texts is beyond reproach, 
while the translation is adequate; indeed, even if words and phrases are 
not always quite accurately rendered (for example, 217m 7 "7 means 
‘excellent and esteemed’, not ‘pious and virtuous’), it seizes the correct 
sense of the passage. There is, too, a brief but sufficient introduction, 
and the whole work is admirably got up. The new series, then, has begun 
notably well and, if continued at this high level, will go far to remove 
the reproach of the deplorable editions, which are all too often the only 
ones available, of many if not most Rabbinic texts. G. R. Driver 
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CHRONICLES 


II. NEW TESTAMENT 


Tuis Chronicle deals with several books of unusual importance. We 
may mention first two which, though of high scholarly quality, are of 
more than academic interest. 

Dr. Oscar Cullmann’s Petrus : Fiinger — Apostel — Martyrer (Zwingli- 
Verlag, Ziirich, 1952; pp. 282; S. Fr. 17. 70 (bound, 20.80)) will not 
only compel the admiration of the world of biblical and patristic scholar- 
ship but also demand attention from all who are concerned with the 
nature of the Church and the relations between the churches. Its outline 
is siraple and may easily be sketched, but it is impossible here to suggest 
the wealth of detail which the book contains. It is divided into two parts. 
The first part deals with “The Historical Question’ and contains chapters 
on Peter as Disciple, Apostle, and Martyr. The first chapter investigates 
the role played by Peter in the gospel narratives, the second his position 
—or rather positions—in the period covered by Acts, and the third the 
tradition that he died a martyr’s death in Rome. In this last Dr. Cull- 
mann reviews the literary, liturgical, and archaeological evidence, and 
gives special attention to the recently published excavations under 
St. Peter’s at Rome (here one may perhaps suggest that a few diagrams 
would have helped the reader). The historical investigation may be 
summarized in the author’s own words. He concludes that ‘in the life- 
time of Jesus Peter occupied a position of pre-eminence among the dis- 
ciples; in the first years after Christ’s death he presided over (vorge- 
standen hat) the Church at Jerusalem; he then became the leader of the 
Jewish Christian mission; in this capacity, at a date no longer to be pre- 
cisely determined but probably at the end of his life, he came to Rome 
and there, after a very short activity, died as a martyr under Nero’ 
(p. 169). In the second part of his book Dr. Cullmann turns to “The 
Exegetical and Theological Question’. What is the meaning of the word 
addressed by Jesus to Peter in Matthew 16'7-'9? Is this indeed a genuine 
utterance of the Lord? In his discussion Dr. Cullmann rightly considers 
also not only the words of John 2115-9 but also Luke 223" f., a passage 
which has perhaps not always received sufficient attention. Here again, 
the author summarizes his own conclusions, and it is impossible to im- 
prove on his words. 

The saying of Matthew 16'7 f. is genuine, and was spoken by Jesus, 
possibly not at Caesarea Philippi but in another setting, namely that of 
the passion narrative. Jesus promises Peter that he wili build upon him the 
earthly people of God, which will lead to the kingdom of God, and that 
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within it he will have the leadership, both in mission and in administra- 
tion. As in John 21'° ff., he is probably thinking directly only of the time 
of Peter himself; but even if he did expressly have in mind the time after 
Peter’s death as the time when the Church should be built, that which was 
said about Peter as the rock applies only to him, the historical apostle, who 
once for all represents the earthly foundation, the beginning, on which all 
else rests, of the Church still to be built in the future [p. 238]. . . . If we 
wish further to deduce from the saying that there must also after Peter be 
in the Church a universal authority (Gesamtleitung) wielding the keys, the 
power of binding and loosing, this cannot be in the sense of a limitation to 
the future occupants of an episcopal see. This principle of succession can 
be justified neither from Scripture nor from the history of the ancient 
Church. In reality the government of the whole Church cannot be deter- 
mined by succession in the sense of being bound to one see. The signific- 
ance for the whole Church of particular communities comes and goes. But 
the rock, the foundation for all Churches of all ages, remains the historical 
Peter, who was once by Jesus specially chosen among the Twelve and 
designated as witness of his life and death and as the first witness of his 
resurrection. On him Christ, who himself is the corner-stone, will always 
build his Church, so long as there is a Church upon earth (p. 268). 


Dr. Cullmann’s negative arguments are very cogent; all who seek hence- 
forth to establish the notion of an episcopal succession from the apostles, 
especially if they believe that Peter transmitted any kind of primacy to 
the bishops of Rome, will have to take his book very seriously. His work 
has also the special merit that he tries to work out the application to the 
present condition of the Church of the Tu es Petrus in New Testament 
and not in (as he regards them) alien categories. In this positive part of 
his work some may feel that the New Testament eschatology needs 
further elucidation; but here also he has made a constructive and valu- 
able contribution, and all will be very grateful for an outstanding work 
of scholarship. 

Die Ordination im Spdatjudentum und im Neuen Testament (Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, Géttingen, 1951; pp. 108; DM. 8.40), by Dr. E. 
Lohse, is a thorough treatment of a wide subject, and is accurate in 
detail. Dr. Lohse, after establishing that the background of Christian 
ordination is to be sought within Judaism, examines carefully the Old 
Testament and rabbinic material. He considers first the appointment of 
Joshua and of the Seventy Elders, and the rabbinic interpretation of 
these passages, devoting an excursus to the consecration of the levitical 
priests. In the second part of his book he deals in detail with the ordina- 
tion of Jewish scholars. The date and authenticity of all the material 
used are carefully weighed, and its meaning discussed; here it must be 
sufficient to reproduce very briefly Dr. Lohse’s conclusions on ‘Ordina- 
tion in the New Testament Period’ (pp. 64-66). At this time ‘laying on 
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(of hands)’ (semikhah) was applied to the ordination of Rabbis. Origin- 

ally ordination was conferred by an ordained Rabbi upon his own pupils; 

later (in the second half of the second century A.D.) it became the act of 

the Patriarch and the central authority of the Jewish people. It was a 

simple rite, performed in public. On the one hand it was a legal act, 

recognizing the end of a long and successful period of study and con- 

ferring the right to give authoritative judgements; on the other, it con- 

veyed the divine gift of wisdom enabling the Rabbi to carry out his 
functions. Finally, it may be noted that, since it was necessary that the 
succession of teachers should remain unbroken to the last days, ordina- 
tion had an eschatological aspect; and that it can ‘in no way be compared 
with a sacramental initiation of priests’ (p. 65). In the New Testament 
Dr. Lohse treats in detail the mission of Paul and Barnabas (Acts 137-3), 
the appointment of the Seven (Acts 6'~*), and the ordination of Timothy 
(1 Timothy 4'4, 2 Timothy 1°). Other relevant passages are brought 
under review, and the conclusion is that New Testament ordination, 
like the rabbinic, imposes a task and at the same time supplies equip- 
ment for the task. Jewish and Christian ordination differ chiefly in that 
the latter can create no series of master-disciple relationships, since all 
remain disciples of the one Lord, who at each stage commissions and 
authorizes the men of his own choice. Ordination is not specifically con- 
nected with any one office, and the New Testament gives us no evidence 
with regard to the relation between ordination and the administration of 
sacraments. This bald summary must suffice to commend a book which, 
though capable of standing in its own right as an academic exercise, 
should play an important part in ecumenical discussion. Its translation 
into English would be welcome. 

There follows a group of books dealing with various problems of 
biblical interpretation. 

Professor C. F. D. Moule’s inaugural lecture as Lady Margaret’s 
Professor at Cambridge (The Language of the New Testament ; Cambridge 
University Press, 1952; pp. 30; 2s. 6d.) reveals that its author has 
selected as his principal task the study of New Testament Greek. The 
last half century has witnessed (he says) the building of a theological 
superstructure upon the linguistic foundation carefully laid by Light- 
foot, Westcott, Hort, and their contemporaries; the time has now come 
to return to the work of detailed exegesis with the assistance of all the 
grammatical and le.-‘cal material supplied by the papyri and other sources 
of koine Greek. Professor Moule gives a number of interesting examples 
of both the method and the results of the line of research he has in mind, 
and his lecture whets the appetite for more studies of the same kind. 

Professor Ian Henderson is to be warmly thanked for his Myth in the 
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New Testament (Studies in Biblical Theology No. 7; S.C.M. Press 
Ltd., London, 1952; pp. 57; 7s.), a very useful introduction to the 
Entmythologisierung controversy which has since the War occupied 
much attention in Europe. Perhaps because not all English-speaking 
students of the New Testament are experts in modern German existen- 
tialism the discussion has lagged in this country. Professor Henderson 
knows the existentialists and the New Testament also, and no guide 
could be clearer, or more fair-minded. After a chapter summarizing 
Neues Testament und Mythologie, the essay by Dr. Bultmann which pre. 
cipitated the debate, he deals with “The Philosophical Background’ and 
“The Historical Element in Christianity’, and finally asks ‘Can we dis- 
pense with Myth?’ At every point he carefully defines the terms used, 
and states opposing views with equal candour and charity. Many readers 
will regret only that Professor Henderson has been so reticent in ex- 
pressing his own opinions. His book covers all the essential points and 
yet remains short—so short that a summary is hardly possible. The last 
two sentences may, however, be quoted; they should do much to ensure 
an unbiased view of the author of the debate. “There is no point in 
criticizing Bultmann unless we recognize that if he rejects the mytho- 
logical as it stands, he does not do so because there is no place for the 
supernatural in his thought. Rather does he reject the mythological be- 
cause, as he sees it, it does not do justice to the supernatural, that is, to 
the eschatological fact of Jesus Christ’ (p. 56). 

Professor C. H. Dodd’s According to the Scriptures (Nisbet & Co. 
Ltd., London, 1952; pp. 145; 10s. 6d.) is written with a simplicity and 
lucidity of style which almost conceal its profundity and scholarship. In 
fact, this book must be reckoned one of Professor Dodd’s most original 
and important contributions to biblical theology. That the New Testa- 
ment writers make frequent use of the Old Testament in their explana- 
tions of the significant events of the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
and of the firs: days of the Church is, of course, well known, though 
their use of the Old Testament has often been dismissed as allegorical 
and unhistorical—unacceptable therefore to those who have learnt to 
read the Old Testament with critical eyes. For almost forty years the 
world of scholarship has been familiar with Rendel Harris’s hypothesis 
of the existence of primitive Testimony Books, in which useful texts 
from all over the Old Testament were assembled for the use of Christian 
preachers and writers. Professor Dodd acknowledges a measure of in- 
debtedness to Harris, but dissents from his conclusions. Summarizing 
one stage of his argument he says: 
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Our study has surely created a certain presumption that New Testa- 
ment writers were guided in their use of the Old Testament by certain 
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agreed principles or conventions. It has also suggested that such guidance 

may not have taken the form of an anthology of single, isolated proof- 

texts, as has often been supposed. It points rather to the hypothesis that 

there were some parts of scripture which were early recognized as appro- 

priate sources from which testimonia might be drawn (pp. 59 f.). 

He next proceeds to collect what he calls “The Bible of the Early Church’, 

that is to say, those parts of the Old Testament which can be shown to 

have been habitually used by New Testament writers and to have exer- 

cised a formative influence on their thought. This ‘Bible’ is made up 

as follows: (1) Apocalyptic-eschatological Scriptures (Joel 2 f. (3 f. in 

Hebrew), Zechariah 9-14, and parts of Daniel) ; (2) Scriptures of the New 

Israel (Hosea (especially 1 f., and perhaps 5*-63 and 13), Isaiah 6'-97, 

40" (and perhaps 11), Jeremiah 313-34, and Habakkuk 2: f.); (3) Scrip- 

tures of the Servant of the Lord and the Righteous Sufferer (Isaiah 

42-445, 49-51, 523-53", 61! f.; Psalms 69, 22, 31, 34, 118, 41-43, 80); 

(4) Unclassified Scriptures (Psalms 8, 110, 2). These passages are 
seriously developed by the New Testament writers in a way by no means 

divorced from history, since they take up the prophetic insight into 
human affairs and insist that the prophetic conviction that out of a 
supreme crisis and catastrophe the direct action of the gracious God 
would win salvation for his people not only was true but had been 
vindicated and fulfilled in the recent events of the work of Jesus. On the 
basis of this Old Testament material, with its New Testament inter- 
pretation, Professor Dodd discusses ‘Fundamentals of Christian 
Theology—The Church, The Messianic Titles, and The Doctrine of 
the Death of Christ. On all these matters he has most illuminating 
observations to make. Not every reader will be convinced by every 
point—for example, the treatment of the Suffering Servant and the dis- 
missal of the Similitudes of Enoch; but every reader will agree that this 
small book is also great and increases materially our debt to its dis- 
tinguished author. 

In recent discussion of the Parables a prominent place is taken by 
Dr. Joachim Jeremias’s Die Gleichnisse Fesu, which first appeared in 1947 
and has now reached a second edition (Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
Gottingen, 1952; pp. 174; DM. 9.80). For this edition the book has been 
completely revised and considerably enlarged. The subject is most im- 
portant and is here treated with Dr. Jerernias’s well-known mastery of 
the relevant literature, his first-hand knowledge of Judaism and above 
all his sympathetic understanding of the form and substance of New 
Testament theology. He notes that the parables have a twofold Sitz im 
Leben. Their original setting falls within the framework, in thought and 
action, of the ministry of Jesus; but they have also a second setting in 
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the life of the primitive Church. Recognition of this fact leads to the first 
main division of Dr. Jeremias’s book, entitled Von der Urkirche xu Jesus 
zuriick. In this division the ways in which the primitive Church 
modified the parables are analysed. Sometimes the stories are simply 
adorned (and not necessarily improved in the process). They are applied 
to different hearers—for example, parables which originally had in view 
the Pharisees had (as they still have) to be applied to others when used 
in Christian preaching and teaching. In a similar way, parables which 
earlier had a different intentiue came to be used for moral exhortation. 
The Church’s needs and prob’ems—for example, its mission to the 
world, and its perplexity over the delay of the Parousia—made them- 
selves felt in the tradition. Moye purely literary causes played their part: 
parables were collected and sometimes fused together, and the alle- 
gorical method of interpretation was introduced (Dr. Jeremias makes the 
interesting observation that the only gospel source free from allegoriza- 
tion is the Lucan Sondergut). After this discussion Dr. Jeremias is able 
to proceed to the second main division of his work, on the ‘Message of 
the Parables of Jesus’; in this many of the parables receive detailed 
exegesis and interpretation. Their primary message is eschatological. 
Dr. Jeremias quotes with approval Professor Dodd’s well-known expres- 
sion ‘realized eschatology’, though he himself prefers to speak of 
‘eschatology in process of realization’ (sich realisierende Eschatologie). 
Thus the four ‘contrast parables’ (the mustard seed, the leaven, the seed 
growing of itself, and the sower) proclaim that God’s hour is at hand 
(Gottes Stunde kommt). Salvation is indeed present, because the Saviour 
is present, overthrowing the power of Satan and manifesting the mercy 
of God to sinners. The mission of Jesus is rooted in God’s mercy yet it 
holds also the promise of imminent catastrophe; the time is short, and 
men must (like the Unrighteous Steward) decide and act quickly and 
wisely. More parables (like the Good Samaritan) make clear what is re- 
quired in the life of discipleship. Others again point beyond the suffer- 
ing of the Son of man to the complete fulfilment of the eschatology 
already in process of realization; but all are pre-eminently Christo- 
logical ; ‘all the parables of Jesus compel the hearer to take up an attitude 
to his person and his mission. . . . For he has appeared, whose hidden 
glory shines behind every word and every parable, the Saviour’ (162). 
This is no more than the barest summary of an important book. 

Dr. Giinther Bornkamm’s Das Ende des Gesetzes (Beitrage zur evan- 
gelischen Theologie, Band 16; Chr. Kaiser Verlag, Munich, 1952; 
Pp. 210) is a collection of essays and papers, several of which have been 
published elsewhere. They are accurately described in the sub-title as 
Paulusstudien, and taken together constitute a body of exegetical and 
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theological material of exceptional profundity and acuteness. The first 
four papers cover a good deal of the epistle to the Romans: The Revela- 
tion of the Wrath of God (Romans 1-3); Baptism and New Life 
(Romans 6); Sin, Law, and Death (Romans 7), and the Praise of God 
(Romans 1133-36). A further article on this epistle deals with Pauline 
Anacolouthon. 1 Corinthians 13 and Galatians 5 also receive full-length 
exposition. There are papers on Christian worship (‘The Building up of the 
Church as the Body of Christ, and The Anathema in the early Christian 
Eucharistic Liturgy), on the Colossian Heresy, on the righteousness of 
God, and an essay on Christ and the World in the early Christian Message, 
and another of unusual interest on Man and God in Greek Tragedy and 
in the early Christian Message. A book of this kind cannot be summarized 
in a short notice, and it is perhaps unlikely that the author will persuade 
every reader of the truth of all his convictions on the many subjects 
treated; for example, the present writer would gladly confess that about 
Romans 7 he has learnt perhaps more from Dr. Bornkamm than from any 
other writer, yet does not feel satisfied with the treatment as a whole. 
But what it is most important to say is that this is a difficult because 
highly concentrated book, which students of the New Testament ought 
to read carefully—and will read gratefully. 

Finally, we turn to a number of books on special subjects. 

Dom Jacques Dupont has contributed yet another useful book to New 
Testament studies. In SYN XPIZTLI: L’ Union avec le Christ suivant 
Saint Paul; Premiere Partie, ‘Avec le Christ’ dans la Vie future (Editions 
de l’Abbaye de Saint-André, Bruges; pp. 222; Fr.B. 180, Fr.Fr. 1200, 
$3.60), after a preliminary chapter dealing with syn theo, and similar 
expressions in Greek literature, with similar phrases involving ‘im and 
eth in the Old Testament and with their LXX equivalents, he examines 
as his principal sources 1 Thessalonians 4'3-5", 2 Corinthians 47-5", 
and Philippians 12°-?4, After a long discussion, including useful ex- 
tended treatment of the words parousia, eis apantesin, and epiphaneia, he 
concludes that in 1 Thessalonians St. Paul was drawing solely upon the 
eschatological language of Judaism and primitive Christianity; the basis 
of Paul’s thought was the apocalyptic notion that at the coming of the 
Lord his saints would be ‘with him’ (cf. especially Deuteronomy 33?). 
This he applied to the problem suggested by the death of Christians 
before the Parousia. The thought of 2 Corinthians and Philippians is 
different. In these passages death itself (not the Parousia) means the 
dissolution of the body, the end of separation from Christ, and the 
beginning of a new, intimate, and familiar relation with him. ‘This new 
way of thinking, individual rather than collective, Paul owed to the in- 
fluence of Hellenism. There is much learning and interesting exegesis in 
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Dom Dupont’s book. It is surprising that he does not refer to Professor 
Dodd’s important articles on the Mind of Paul (Bulletin of the Rylands 
Library, xvii, xviii). 

In another of his important studies in early Christianity Dr. P. H. 
Menoud deals with L’ Eglise naissante et le Judaisme (Etudes théologiques 
et religieuses, Publication trimestrielle de la Faculté de Théologie pro- 
testante de Montpellier xxvii. 1, 1952; pp. 53; Fr.Fr. 200). He notes 
that nearly all the New Testament writers are marked by both anti- 
judaism and a love for Israel. Neither is a sentimental attitude, founded 
upon natural revulsion or attachment; each springs from the funda- 
mentally theological conviction that out of Israel has come the Saviour 
of the world who in coming has both hallowed and antiquated that from 
which he came. “The attitude of the believers has always one and the 
same foundation, their faith in Christ, the Messiah of Israel and the 
Saviour of the world’ (p. 22). The one exception to this attitude is pro- 
vided by Stephen, who seems to have believed that the Jews had by their 
inveterate disobedience finally and irretrievably lost their place in the 
purposes of God. Dr. Menoud goes on to discuss the theological conflict 
between Jew and Christian, and emphasizes—surely rightly—that the 
point of rupture was the Church’s Christology, though he further draws 
out the fact that this rupture led, on the Church’s part, to a new inter- 
pretation of the ‘record of salvation’ (histoire du salut) which in turn led 
to further divisions, notably with regard to the Bible, the Law, and the 
identification of the true people of God. Finally, Dr. Menoud traces very 
briefly the political rivalry of the two faiths and notes that in this field 
Judaism was the victor since, while the Church was enduring persecu- 
tion, Judaism maintained its privileges up to the time of Constantine. 
This is a short but weighty study of the Church of the New Testament. 

In Das Auge der Einfalt (Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici Upsaliensis 
xix, Ejnar Munksgaard, Copenhagen, and Gleerups, Lund, 1952; 
Pp. 143; 10 Swedish Kronen) Dr. C. Edlund discusses in great detail the 
saying presented in almost identical forms in Matthew 6 f. and Luke 
1134f. After a form-critical investigation he decides that the core of the 
saying is the parallel expression, ‘If thine eye be Aaplous, thy whole 
being receives light; but if thine eye be evil (poneros) thy whole being 
also will be enveloped in darkness.’ The meaning of the words haplotes— 
haplous—haplos (tamim—tam—tom) is next studied in great detail, in the 
Old Testament, in the inter-testamental literature (with special reference 
to the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, where they play a large 
part), and finally in the New Testament. It appears that haplotes tes 
kardias and haplotes ton ophthalmon are synonymous expressions and 
that the basic notion involved is that of wholeness (Ganzheit). We are now 
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in a position to turn to the saying in the gospels, but note that the two 
evangelists place it in different contexts. Both are examined, and it 
appears that in each there is an insistence (against the Pharisees) that 
God requires from man not a correct attitude of legal obedience, but a 
radical obedience of his whole person. The book is marked by sound 
scholarship and exegesis, but it might perhaps have been shortened with 
advantage. 

The Spirit of God in the Synoptic Gospels (Princeton Pamphlet Series, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1952; pp. 8) is an abstract of a doctoral disserta- 
tion in which the author, Dr. I. W. Batdorf, discusses the question ‘why 
$0 little is said in the Synoptics about the Spirit of God’ (p. 3). He com- 
pares the few synoptic references to the Spirit with Jewish and Hellen- 
istic teaching and comes to the conclusion that the synoptic material 
stands with the Jewish rather than the pagan, and represents a fulfilment 
of it. Finally, after showing that other solutions are not satisfactory, he 
answers the question which is the subject of his work as follows: “The 
Spirit by his very nature as the creator of life in the unfolding purpose of 
God, cannot extend his activity beyond that stage of development to 
which God has brought his purpose at any given time. Since the Syn- 
optics record only the budding of that purpose and not its fruition, their 
reference to the Spirit is understandably limited’ (p. §). The abstract 
seems, unfortunately, too brief to do full justice to Dr. Batdorf’s argu- 
ments; it is occasionally obscure, and statements such as ‘all references 
to pneuma in our present Gospels are at one in their emphasis on cor- 
porate life’ (p. 7) require more justification than they receive. 

It is understandable that Mr. A. W. Argyle, in The Christ of the New 
Testament (The Carey Kingsgate Press Ltd., London, 1952; pp. 191; 
10s. 6d.), should cover a good deal of ground—the subject requires it; 
but the book is short and the reader may sometimes receive the im- 
pression that the material is spread rather thin. To say this is not to deny 
the value of the book, in which Mr. Argyle argues strongly that an 
orthodox doctrine of the Incarnation is taught throughout the New 
Testament, but to suggest that the material may be more various than he 
allows to appear. His second chapter (The Evidence for the Belief that 
our Lord Himself claimed to be Divine) may perhaps meet with most 
criticism. It may be asked if the author has always considered whether 
a claim to hold a unique place in the working out of God’s eschatological 
purposes is necessarily a claim to be divine. Mr. Argyle does not discuss 
whether the sayings he uses can be probably ascribed to Jesus himself, 
and uses sometimes arguments which fail him because they prove too 
much. Thus in discussing Matthew 1724-27 he says: ‘Jesus makes the 
tremendous claim of such a relationship to God for whose worship the 
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tribute is collected that it is not reasonable to expect Him to contribute 
to the maintenance of that worship’ (pp. 52 f.), not noting that the words 
ascribed to Jesus are ‘the sons (plural) are free’ ; the saying relates not to 
the status of Jesus but to that of Christians, and to their liability to tax, 
Incidentally the words may well be a creation of the Jewish Church, 
The present writer has no quarrel with Mr. Argyle’s orthodox Christo. 
logy, but would like to see it given a more secure critical foundation, 

C. K. Barrett 
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The Meaning of Existence 
A Metaphysical Enquiry 


A discussion, by two monks of Downside Abbey, of the 
meaning of terms ‘existence’ and ‘being’, and their bearing 
on the argument for the existence of God. Each author 
contributes a separate part of the study; and the book 
reaches a number of fresh conclusions about the presenta- 
tion of Thomist thought. 
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Background to Marriage 


This is a study of the whole structure and pattern of mar- 
riage written with reverence, yet with humour and lightness 
of touch. Poetry and theology, humour and psychology 
are expertly interwoven, for she has read widely; and to 
each aspect of her subject she brings commonsense and the 
spirit of Christian charity. 
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Introduction to the 
Devout Life 


A New Translation 


This is a new translation of St. Francois de Salle’s classic 
work which has affected the minds and lives of ever-increas- 
ing numbers of readers since its first publication in 1609. 
It was the first devotional book to consider specifically the 
everyday problems of the Christian householder and the 
person who lives and works in society. In this respect, it 
has never been surpassed. 
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